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Just a Word 


The New Year 
Outlook 


GIHE coming year opines to be one of 
PR i extreme importance in history making. 
(es $Y for it shall see agreements among 
nations that will bring prosperity to 
all. “The first of these agreements cover large 
reductions in expense for military forces and is 
nearing consummation. This momentous inter- 
national arms parley will be followed by a 
similar conference including a larger number 
of nations, on war debts, in their relation to 
international trade. 


The world had to be saved for humanity but 
it cost a terrible price and many nations are 
so exhausted that if trade is to be resumed, 
they must be given time to rest, then they can 
produce and we, the great United States, can 
buy from them. When we buy we can also 
sell them our products and normal interna- 
tional trade again becomes a reality. But be- 
fore this can come about, relief from the pres- 
sure of debt and further extension of credit 
and assistance to the debtor nations, must be 
assured. How important, therefore, that the 
next great conference of nations quickly fol- 
lows the “arms parley.” Mr. Samuel Gompers, 
who was recently reelected President of the 
American Federation of Labor, in discussing 
the Proposed International Economic Confer- 
ence, says he believes that such a confer- 
ence, to follow the successful Disarmament 
Conference, might set the idle factory wheels 
turning, bring work to idle hands, and solve 
many of the sorrows of human needs, as well 
as untie the closely knit tangles of the world's 
economic and financial system. 


Shall the United States put her shoulder to 
this stupendous task and cancel her bill for 
over ten billions of war loans and another 
billion of interest already overdue? Perhaps, 
eventually, but not now. She will put her 
shoulder to the wheel all right and will un- 
doubtedly carry this load and more for many 
years, but to agree now to wipe out this debt, 
even though strong enough to do so, might 
prove unwise. The debt can be cancelled any 
time when it seems right to do so. The bill 
might with justice be cut in half and the 
nations given a longer breathing spell before 
being required to pay even the interest. We 
would not suffer by this action but in truth 
would benefit. It would help those debtor 
nations to get on their feet and do business. 
This would result in the re-establishment of 
foreign commerce so necessary if this United 
States is to see prosperity. Again, would the 
pulse of our industries be quickened, unem- 
ployment disappear and with this general re- 
vival of business, the accomplishment of that 
new home so much desired and so long 
deferred? 
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WHERE TO OBTAIN BUILDING MATERIAL AND NEW HOME EQUIPMENT 


Metal Lath. 


N. W. Expanded Metal Co., 965 Old Col. 
Bldg., Chicago. 


Associated Metal Lath Mfgrs., Chicago, Ill. 
Gilbert & Bennett Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Metal Building Corners. 


Kees, F. D., Mfg. Co., Box 102, Beatrice, 
Neb. 


Millwork. 
Morgan Sash & Door Co., Dept. A-27, Chi- 
cago, Ill 
Paint. 
Lowe Bros. Co., 465 E. 3d St., Dayton, Ohio. 


National Lead Co., 111 Broadway, New 
York. 


Plumbing Goods. 
Hardin Lavin Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Ready Cut Houses. 


Roy H. Bennett Lbr. Co., No. Tonawanda, 
New York. 


Refrigerators. 
Herrick Refrigerator Co., Waterloo, Ia. 


Roofing Material. 


Edwards Mfg. Co., 521-541 Culvert St., Cin- 
cinnati. 


Keasbey & Mattison Co., Ambler, Pa. 


Creo-Dipt Co., Inc., 1022 Oliver St. No., 
Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Sash Balances. 
valet Mfg. Co., 6 Jones St., Rochester, 


Sereen Cloth. 
Gilbert & Bennett Mfg. Co., 277 Broadway, 
New York City. 


oa 
Sewage Disposal. 
Kewanee Private Utilities Co., 123 South 
Franklin Ave., Kewanee, Ill. 
Shades (Porch and Window). 


Aeroshade Co., 976 Oakland Ave., 
kesha, Wis. 


Wau- 


Sheathing Board. 
Bishopric Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Shingle Stain. 
Berry Bros., Detroit, Mich. 
Cabot, Samuel, Inc., Boston, Mass. 
Creo-Dipt Co., Inc., No. Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Stucco Board. 
Bishopric Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Vacuum Cleaners. 
oe Private Utilities Co., Kewanee, 


Varnish. 


Berry Bros., Detroit, Mich. : 
Lowe Bros., 465 E. 3rd St., Dayton, Ohio. 
Johnson & Son, S. C., Racine, Wis. 


Wall Board. 
Beaver Board Co., 653 Beaver Rd., Buffalo, 


Bishopric Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Upson Co., 151 Upson Point, Lockport, N. Y. 


Waterproofing Compound. 
Sam Cabot, Inc., Boston, Mass. 
Philip Carey Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Water Snpply System. 


Kewanee Private Utilities Co., 123 South 
Franklin Ave., Kewanee, IN 


a 


Window Hangers. 
nee F. D., Mfg. Co., Box 102, Beatrice, 
eb. 


Whitney Window Corp., 138 E. Lake St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Wood Stain. 
Berry Bros., Detroit, Mich. 
Johnson, S. C., & Son, Racine, Wis. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ash Receivers. 


Sharp Rotary Ash Receiver Co., Bingham- 
ton, N. Y. 


Ironing Devices. 
Am rican Ironing Machine Co., Chicago, 


Medicine Cabinets. 


Hess Warm. & V. Co., 1217 Tacoma Bldg., 
Chicago. 


Weather Strips. 


Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Co., De- 
troit, Mich. 
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A Delightfully Planned 
Spanish House 


By Charles Alma Byers 


rs IT IS but natural, of course, that, 
7 to the home designers of south- 
ern California, the Spanish type 
of architecture should ever con- 
tinue to be a source of new inspiration; 
and it is therefore equally to be expected 
that new interpretations of the style will 
constantly be appearing. Shown by the 
accompanying illustrations is a recent 
product of this Spanish influence, which 
is the work of a Los Angeles designer, 
and certainly it constitutes a most attrac- 
tive and practical home. 

From the reproduced photographs and 
floor plan a fairly clear understanding 
of the general style and arrangement of 
the house, both outside and inside, wili 
doubtless be very easity obtained. How- 
ever, there are many features that well 
merit especial attention. 

In the first place, considering the house 
from the outside viewpoint, it will be 
noticed that the walls are comparatively 
plain. They are, nevertheless, kept from 
being unduly severe by such inconspic- 
uous touches of ornamentation as the 
small circular recesses in the gables, the 
little bas-relief medallions of a section of 
the front wall, the composition staft-work 
about one of the end windows, and so 
forth, and especially by the introduction 
of the arch in a number of the windows 
and doorways, as well as by other ap- 
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propriate details of designing and con- 
struction. The large window in an end 
wall of the living room is, in fact, as the 
illustrations of it show, a particularly 
enhancing feature—and from the inside 
as well as the outside. 

The front entrance to the house, it will 
be observed, is by way of a large walled- 
in terrace or uncovered porch and a small 
vestibule. The low walls enclosing this 
terrace are perfectly plain, and facing 


The balcony enclosure 
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upon this space from 
the living room are 
three narrow full- 
length or French 
windows designed 
with rounded tops. 
The vestibule is ac- 
cessible from one 
end of the terrace 
or porch through a 
pair of wide arched 
openings, and in 
the front end of this 
vestibule is a slightly 
smaller arched open- 
ing, from the lower 
part of which is ex- 
tended a most interestingly designed bal- 
cony-like enclosure. An ornamental elec- 
tric light, of the standard type and of 
wrought iron, is another interesting fea- 
ture of the entrance. 

Typical of the Spanish style, the plan 
quite naturally includes a patio. It is 
located just back of the living room, from 
which it is directly accessible, and to it 
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Three gables pene to as street 


also opens a pair of French doors from 
the dining room. It is outwardly 
enclosed by high garden walls, with a 
most attractive gateway to provide 
access from the grounds; and a foun- 
tain, with the customary basin, is 
built against one of the side walls. The 
space is partly paved with cement, the 
remainder of the area being devoted to 


The arched 4 ceiling of the living room gives a very unusual effect 
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grass, flowers and shrubbery. It con- 


stitutes a very inviting outdoor retreat 


where the utmost privacy is assured. 

In the rear is still another delightful 
outdoor lounging place. It is comprised 
of an ordinary porch, well secluded from 
street view, into which there are doors 
that open directly from each the kitchen- 
entry porch, a small breakfast room and 
the maid’s room. 

The house occupies a corner lot, and 
the automobile driveway, in consequence, 
is extended in from the side street. This 
has enabled the building of the garage 
directly in line with the house, with the 
result that a series of three gables is pre- 
sented to the side street. The garage, 
which is of sufficient size to accommodate 
two cars, is actually linked to the house 
by a wall similar to that which encloses 
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the patio, with an arched gateway in the 
center, and a short walk further connects 
it with the rear porch. 

The walls of both house and garage 
are finished with an exterior of cement- 
stucco, over frame construction, and are 
tinted a deep buff shade. The arched 
openings of the vestibule are finished 
with slightly extended border of cement 
which is colored a rich brown, and the 
wood trimming is finished, basically, in 
cherry color, over which greenish gray 
was next applied and rubbed to permit 
the cherry to show through. The roof 
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covering consists of composition shingles, 
in variegated colors—various shades of 
brown, green and buff predominating. 
All porches, including the vestibule. are 
floored with cement, that of the vestibule 
being of deep red. The walls and ceiling 
of the vestibule are in rich brown color, 
like the outside border of the arches, and 
the front door is of mahogany. 

Opening off the vestibule is a small en- 
trance hall, to the right and left of which 
opens a slightly arched doorway to the 
living room and a bed room hall respec- 
tively. The living room is designed with 
an arched, or barrel-vaulted ceiling, and 
contains a good fireplace, with a nicely 


BED ROOM 
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modeled mantel in white cement, and a 
tile hearth. The woodwork of the en- 
trance hall and living room consists of 
mahogany, and the walls of the latter are 
finished with cement plaster and painted 
in a mottling of browns and buff, while in 
the former they are papered. 

The dining room is accessible from the 
living room through a broad open door- 
way hung with heavy portieres. The 
woodwork in this room is also of ma- 
hogany, and the walls are painted. 

Pine woodwork prevails throughout 
the remainder of the house, which in the 
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halls, bed rooms, maid’s room and little 
breakfast room is in old ivory finish and 
in the bath rooms and kitchen is in white 
enamel. The walls of the breakfast room 
are finished with a paneled wainscot, the 
space above being decorated with sten- 
ciling, while the walls of the halls, bed 
rooms and maid’s room are papered. The 
kitchen and bath room walls are finished 
to a height of four feet six inches with a 
smooth, hard plaster coat which is en- 
ameled like the woodwork. Hardwood 
flooring prevails throughout except in 
the kitchen and bath rooms. In the fam- 
ily bath room the floor is of tile, while in 
the maid’s bath and kitchen pine floors 
are laid, covered with linoleum. 

The equipment in the way of closets 
and built-in features is especially prac- 
tical and labor-saving. The front bed 
room, for instance, possesses an excel- 
lent little dressing room, with a built-in 
dresser against the outside wall and with 
a wardrobe closet off the other side. The 
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family bath room has a shelf and drawer 
cabinet and a box seat, and in the break- 
fast room is a small built-in china-cup- 
board, while the kitchen 1s equipped with 
a draught cooler-closet, good cupboards 
and the other usual conveniences. Be- 
sides the closet for each the back bed 
room and the maid’s room, there is also 
a linen closet in the bed room hall. 

The house has a small basement, walled 
and floored with concrete, which is 
reached by an inside stairway off the bed 
room hall. The equipment includes a good 
furnace and all modern conveniences. 

Altogether, this little Spanish bunga- 
low located in Los Angeles constitutes an 
exceptionally charming home, distinctive 
and pleasing in outside style and appear- 
ance; and practical, convenient and at- 
tractive in interior arrangement and fin- 
ish. Unlike most Spanish interpretations, 
this home is also of such design, espe- 
cially in respect to the roof, as to make it 
suitable for almost any climate. 
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The large window in the end of the living room and gate to the patio 
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Possibilities for the Children’s — 


Katherine Keene Tucker 


WHE idea of 
Si creating a 
visualized 
Child’s world 
in which these bits 
of humanity will feel 
more at home than 
in the  sterotyped 
rooms of their elders 
has taken a great 
hold on the mind, 
and has materialized 
in many ways and to 
many degrees. The 
intention seems to 
be in the first place 
to take away from 
this room the things” 
which trouble the 
child, and which a 
childish fancy may easily turn into fac- 
tors which disturb his peace of mind. 
When a “grown-up” has passed through 
a long illness during which his mind was 
set out of its usual grooves, and wandered 
helplessly about the faur,—no the five 
walls which seemed to enclose him,— 
for the ceiling is always a most disturb- 
ing wall, hanging over him as it does; he 
gets a little of what may be a child’s 
point of view. Then he finds himself 
particularly sensitive in the matter of 
- decoration for the walls and questions 
much which under other circumstances 
he considers the rational common sense 
of his period. 

Of course the child is completely inde- 
pendent of the material things in his 
room. He can see the procession of bears 
and elephants, and a funny little dog; or 
the fairies, or birds or rabbits, without any 


A table and chair which just fits the child 


help from the outside. It is only when 
these pictures bring something new into 
his world, or when he visits with “the 
babies” or “the birdies” that they are 
really adding to his “atmosphere.” 

He will love a chair or a table which 
“just fits,” or one whose color or decora- 
tion especially appeals to him. Perhaps 
the greatest gain to the child is the sense 
that the room has been made for him, 
that the grown-ups have relaxed all of 
their own preconceived, and to him, in- 
explicable notions ;—to replace them by 
other perhaps equally inconceivable no- 
tions; again in his faith, and his imagina- 
tion he accepts the will for the deed. 

Very charming is the “nursery frieze” 
as we often see it, designed to amuse the 
child and, at the same time to guide his 
budding taste; good in design, charming 
as to color, and often very clever in its 
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drawing. One longs to be a child again, 
under the facination of the group of danc- 
ing children, the delineation of a favorite 
tale, the six funny waddling ducks, or 
the bunch of funny puppies. But as day 
after day and week after week they still 
dance the same step, or waddle with the 
same foot up-raised, the grown-up mind 
recoils and wonders that Sonny, the fasti- 
dious, retains his satisfaction. The limi- 
tation of “the repeat” of the pattern is, 
of course, the condition which makes 
possible our well designed wall decora- 
tions at a cost within popular limits. If 
only an artist might be available who 
would draw a whole series, giving the 
rhythm without the monotony. 

And why should not such artistic ef- 
forts be forth coming? With our art 
schools filled with students who are look- 
ing for a field for creative work, why is not 
this the opportunity for which they are 
looking. Probably itisa field which has 
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‘mand for other parts of the house. 


not as yet been given the urge of a con- 
scious demand. Such work for the nursery 
should be done very simply, when it comes 
to the final execution. The design must 
previously have been given most careful 
study and criticism; but this is the recog- 
nized function of the schools. Why 
should not successful designs be put into 
execution on some basis arranged by the 
schools under some satisfactory condi- 
tions to all concerned? If this proved 
satisfactory in such simple decorated 
rooms as the nursery, it would be in de- 
This 
is by way of suggestion. 

The services of a competent artist not, 
in general, being available; here is a sug- 
gestion which might prove successful, 
and would unquestionably be interesting. 

Children love the continued-story, or 
work which waits until Mother or Auntie 
“has time.” How children used to count 


the time to the afternoon when mother 
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would have time to cut and paste pictures 
in the old scrapbook, or screen. How 
happy they were in watching the progress 
of the work and sometimes advising as 
to its details. The periodicals of today 
are literally crammed with facinating 
material for the nursery friezes, no two 
spots of which are alike, though a story 
may be illustrated, or a color scheme be 
carried out, and this all done in the time 
given to the child, in fact, —as the easiest 
way of taking care of the children, and 
at times when nothing else could have 
been accomplished. When finished the 
whole may be varnished to give perma- 
nence and cleanliness. 

A room which has proven of unusual 
value and attractiveness has a frieze of 
photographs of the “Children in Paint- 
ings” set uniformly, just above the wains- 
cot, with flat mouldings on the wall. The 
photographs are uniform in size and color 
and show a beautiful series of the Christ- 
child as depicted by the masters, old and 
modern. There are several Raphael Ma- 
donnas with the child, and many others 
which are all beautiful. Any art store or 
gallery will show the wonderful list of 
child pictures available for such a frieze. 

The youngest child loves pictures of 
babies; they seem to be his companions 
to whom he talks. One may start with 
just a group of Baby pictures increasing 
the group as he grows older by adding 
the famous boys and girls,—either por- 
traits or fragments which are taken from 
larger paintings. There is a long list 
on which one may draw, selecting ones 
own favorites, and the child will grow 
to love them too. Baby Stuart alone, or 
the group of three children with the beau- 
tiful dog, by Van Dyck, The Age of In- 
nocence, and Sir Joshua Reynolds child 
portraits, Browne’s groups of street ur- 
chins, Valesquez’s Boy with Sword, are 
a few famous child pictures which come 
first to mind. The list may be extended 
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Picture tiles in the fireplace 
almost without limit and may be made to 


give satisfaction and pleasure to the 
grown-up as well as being a constant 
joy to the child. Here is subject for 
stories,—unlimited. 

Such a frieze may be made to illustrate 
bible stories. Prints from the illustra- 
tions of the Tissot Bible, with their color 
and story would make a wonderful decor- 
ation for a room. Modern child picture 
of any kind may be selected. 

The use of. picture-tiles in the cap of 
a low wainscot, or in the fireplace, gives 
an interesting decoration. A fireplace 
faced in blue and white tile with a frieze 
of boats under the mantel shelf and a 
larger boat framed in the tile is particu- 
larly suitable for the childs room and 
sets the key for its decoration. 

In any case the childs room should be 
dainty and sweet and clean, yet not easi- 
ly put out of condition by the child in 
his play. There should be absence of 
sharp corners, and edges to hurt bumped 
heads. Rugs should be soft, and the 
floors should not be slippery. 
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How To Use Standardized Plans 


HE proportion between the cost of 
building the small home and the 
larger home of simple appoint- 
ments is out of all proportion to 

the cost of the completed buildings, with 
an increasing ratio as the house becomes 
smaller. Only with designs so standard- 
ized that they will fit the needs of many 
people and may be built several times can 
the overhead expense of the planning of 
the very small home be met, under ordin- 
ary conditions. 

A certain amount of latitude is possible, 
even with the most completely worked 
out set of drawings, without loosing any 
of: the fine points in the design. The 


drawings may be “reversed,” so that if 
the house has been originally planned to 
face east, and the lot on which the second 
house is to be placed gives a west front- 
age, the living room will still be on the 
south. To do this the tracings are blue 
printed “reversed,” and then it is only 
necessary to read the drawings correctly, 
which is a difficulty easily overcome. 
The home which is shown here has 
been recently completed in Minneapolis, 
and though the photo shows that it has 
been lately built yet it is a very attractive 
home. The plan was reversed because 
of lot orientation. The house was .en- 
larged four feet in width, and one foot 
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A Gambrel roofed house, distinctive in line and detail. 
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FIRST FLOOR 

CEILING HEIGHT 8 6" 
in length, and a porch 10 by 14 feet, added 
at the rear. The detail of the entrance 
vestibule was changed, also the stairway 
leading to the second floor was widened. 
The home was built by one of the archi- 
tects associated with the Bureau. The 
basic arrangement could hardly be im- 
proved, for a six room house of the two 
story type. Therefore he used the plan 
with minor variations to meet his per- 
sonal taste. 

The sloping lines of the gambrel roof, 
in the well designed Dutch Colonial 
homes, have a tendency to draw the build- 
ing to the ground as though it had grown 
there and belonged in that place. This 
feeling of stability and of being rooted to 
the ground is one of the features so often 
found in old world building. It may be 
found in many types of design and is one 
which we seek in our building of homes. 

This home was designed with the in- 
tention of getting six pleasant, good sized 
rooms in the smallest possible area and 
at the same time avoiding waste in space 
and materials. The large, airy living 
room is one of the pleasing features of the 
excellently planned interior. A nicely 
proportioned brick fireplace with wood 
mantel is located between the two win- 
dows on the outside wall. The living 
room connects directly with the rear 
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SECOND FLOOR 


CEILING HEIGHT 8° 
entry and through it to the kitchen. The 
dining room has windows on two sides. 

Opening from it directly is the kitchen 
which is well equipped and well arranged. 
A broom closet is built in beside the 
chimney. The cupboards and sink are ina 
good relationship, so that dishes may be 
washed and put away without extra hand- * 
ling. The refrigerator, standing at the 
end of the sink may be iced from the out- 
side, where steps are shown by which the 
ice man may reach it. 

In the basement there is a large laundry 
extending under both the kitchen and din- 
ing room. With its four windows this 
can be used as a drying room in winter or 
on bad days. 

On the second floor are three bed 
rooms, a bath room, linen cupboards, and 
a seat in the hall. Each bed room has 
cross ventilation, and a good closet. 

The exterior is finished in narrow sid- 
ing on frame construction, with shingled 
roof. 

Standardized or stock plans should 
always be studied with the understanding 
that the room arrangement may easily be 
reversed, as was done in this case. It will 
be noticed by the location of chimney on 
the other side of the house from the plan 
as shown. The rear porch addition may 
also be seen. 
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Variations in Standardized Plans 


soe PT IS a curious fet that people 
tm will go into a store and buy a 

rm N yu 
SAP] pair of shoes that is shown to 
them from the regular stock and 
be entirely satisfied. They will buy a 
suit of clothes with only such alterations 
as are required—usually by some faulty 
proportion in their own physique; suits 
are made for the “perfect” 
cally. There is seldom a question of “al- 
terations” in the matter of a hat,—for 
man or woman. But in the matter of 
building a home,—the wide range of a 
large plan service will often fail to give 
just the combination of arrangement 
which is desired in the individual case. 
The plan service, under whatever name 
it may be known, is really bringing to 
the builder of the small home what ready- 
made clothing has established and stand- 
ardized in the matter of clothing, and is 
accomplishing better results because 
when the house design is built many 
times it is put to the test of many and 


SLEEPING PORCH 
j 144268 


i! DINING Room 
2ta 


Livine Room 
142412 


size, theoreti- _ 


BED Room®1 
10 «138 


often diverse conditions and improved 
from time to time. Several variations of 
plan may be devised which will give the 
same appearance on the outside. For that 
reason alternate plans have a value in 
showing the latitude which a design may 
be given. 

Two plans are shown for the first bun- 
galow in this group of homes. The upper 
plan, influenced by the present necessity 
for enclosing the smallest amount of 
space which will satisfy the conditions 
has eliminated the dining room, making 
the living room as large as possible, and 
placing a convenient table and seat under 
the window in the kitchen. The living 
room is 17 feet long and 13 feet 6 inches 
wide, a good room. Other than this omis- 
sion of the dining room the plan is very 
complete, giving two bed rooms and bath 
room within the compass of 28 by 30 
feet, exclusive of the porch. The closets 
are unusually large, 2 feet 6 inches deep 
by 4 feet 9 inches. The linen cupboard 
is in the hall. The chimney is centrally 
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Two plans are shown for this bungalow 


located so that it is available for any use. 

The alternate plan is 4 feet longer and 
has a smaller living room, 14 feet 6 inches 
by 12 feet. The dining room is an ex- 
tension of the space with only posts and 
cases making a division between the 
rooms. Stairs to the attic space lead up 
from the dining room. The dining room 
opens directly to the kitchen which is well 
proportioned and well equipped with cup- 
boards, the sink being placed between 


DINING ROOM 
152.4 


LIVING ROOM 
19:15 


E. W. Stillwell, Architect 


cupboards and under the two windows. 

A sleeping porch with two sides filled 
with windows takes the place of the rear 
bed room of the first plan, but may be 
used as a second bed room, as it has a 
good wardrobe, which to many fastidious 
people is more convenient than the usual 
closet. 

On the exterior the house is sided and 
painted white or a light color. The win- 
dows are numerous and well grouped. 
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SECOND STORY PLAN 
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As here built the attic space is used only 
for storage, ventilation and light coming 
through the louvre openings in the peak 
of the gables. 
A Larger Home. 

The next home shown in this group is 
a full two story house, of a popular type. 
As to the general room arrangement on 


/ 


our * 


the first floor it is not unlike one of the 
smaller plans, except that the breakfast 
room comes in between the dining room 
and the kitchen, a very usual arrange- 
ment in California, where this house is 
built. 

The stairs are in the center of the 
house, giving immediate access to all the 
rooms, on both floors, and connecting di- 
rectly with the well arranged rear entry 
on the first floor. The convenience of 
the details in this plan merit special 
study. Note the toilet, the broom closet, 
the placing of the refrigerator, and the 
clothes chute. 

On the second floor are four bedrooms, 
bath room and sleeping porch. All of the 
closets are large. Notice the dressing 
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A popular type of two story house 


room, the linen cupboard, the broom 
closet in the upper hall and the cabinet in 
the bath room. 

Stucco is used on the exterior for the 
first story while the second story is 
shingled. There is a full basement under 
the house with furnace and fuel rooms, 
fruit room and storage. 
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Built in Brick. 

Another home, similar in size, and 
built of brick has the same arrangement 
of living and dining room, but with a 
wide central hall between, well back in 
which are placed the stairs. But the most 
distinctive feature of this home is the 
building of the garage in connection with 
the house and reached through a pas- 
sageway from the rear entry. 

The living room, 14 by 25 feet, extends 
across the full width of the house. There 
are no sleeping rooms on the first floor. 
A sun parlor opens from the living room 
with sliding doors. Since it is opposite 
the fireplace it extends the width of the 
room at the place where greater width 
is most desirable, making the fireplace 


E. W. Stillwell, Architect 
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A home planned for brick construction 


and the sun room each close the vista 
from the other. On one side of the fire- 
place is the wide cased opening to the 
hall and on the other side are book cases. 

On the dining room side sliding doors 
close the opening to the hall. Coat clos- 
ets opening from the hall are placed on 
either side of the entrance vestibule. 

Beyond the dining room is the kitchen, 
well equipped with table and cupboard 
space. A broom closet and clothes chute 
are shown, with a door to the rear of the 
main hall, giving good communication to 
the stairs. 

The rear hall gives entrance to the 
basement, and opens both to the living 
room and to the kitchen. It also opens 


Charles S. Sedgwick, Architect 


to the passageway connecting with the 
garage, which gives protection as a rear 
entry. 

On the second floor are three chambers 
and bath room, with linen cupboard, 
broom closet and clothes chute opening 
from the hall. Connecting with the own- 
er’s chamber is a very practical sleeping 
porch. There is just good room for two 
beds. Open on two sides there is not 
likely to be an objectional draught. The 
chamber itself may be kept warm and 
used as a comfortable dressing and sit- 
ting room. There is a very roomy closet 
with built in cabinets. 

Stairs to the attic lead up over the main 
stairs. 
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Utilizing the Space Under the Roof 


second story rooms under the 
roof, or does the cost of the fram- 
ing and workmanship mean more 
than the saving in materials over the full 
two story house? This is a question 
which comes to every one who wants 
more sleeping rooms than those on the 
first floor. The first popularity of the 
bungalow came, in part at least, from 
the fact that all the rooms were on one 
floor. Its greatest opposition was found 
among those people who did not like to 
sleep on the ground floor. 

As a matter of fact there is a point be- 
tween the two which merits considera- 
tion. In case as much space is needed 
on the second as on the first floor it is 
rather unnecessary to camouflage the 
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situation. Beyond the fact that it is not 
a strictly honest presentation of the facts, 
—and sincerity is the first canon of art—; 
such a house will invariably look top- 
heavy, as the lines can not be properly 
proportioned when fixed unalterably from 
the inside demands. The gambrel roof, 
owing to its double angle, comes nearer 
giving a good second story and at the 
Same time a satisfactory exterior than 
any other type of roof lines. At the same 
time perhaps no other type of roof must 
be designed with such nice proportions, 
in order to be good looking. It is the 
type of house which the amateur may 
not attempt with any assurance of suc- 
cess. 

At the same time, with a fair sized 
house, two or three rooms may be fin- 
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An interesting combination of stucco and brickwork 
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ished in the attic, to give very satisfac- 
tory rooms, without raising the pitch 
of the roof beyond what the eyes asks a 
satisfactory roof covering for the house. 
Care must be taken not to raise the roof 
to too great a pitch. Windows in the 
gables and with a dormer at the front and 
rear very good bed room space may be 
arranged, especially for the rooms which 
are not.used so much as are those which 
are regularly occupied by the family. 
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Brick and Stucco 

The home which is shown here is built 
of brick to the sills of the first story win- 
dows, with cement stucco above. The 
pitch of the roof permits good rooms to 
be finished on the second floor, the larger 
chamber having windows on two sides. 

The sun room and living room are com- 
bined in one, with the grouped windows 
in the front of the living room. High 
windows opposite the fireplace makes 
place for larger pieces of furniture, daven- 
port or piano. The fire place is centrally 
located, and beyond it the stairway leads 
to the second floor. There is a seat built 
in with the stair rail forming one end. 

Folding doors separate the dining room 
from the living room. The dining room 
also has a group of windows across the 
front of the room. Beyond the dining 


room is the kitchen, which is of good size 
and well equipped. The stairs to the 
basement are under the main stairs with 
an outside entrance at the grade level. 

The stairs are built in a rear dormer 
giving good height. On the second floor 
are two good rooms and a bathroom. The 
closets are built under the roof. 

There is a full basement under the 
house, providing for the heating plant, 
storage, and laundry equipment. 
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This home is attractive in its combina- 
tion of stucco and brick work, with 
shingles in the gables. The outside steps 
are of cement. 


A Popular Type of Home 

The second home shown is shingled, 
and of a very simple and popular type. 
The entrance is from the wide porch. The 
fireplace end of the living room has been 
made into aden. The stairs lead up from 
the corner of the living room, easily ac- 
cessible from all parts of the house. A 
pantry fitted with cupboards connects the 
dining room and the kitchen. 

Under the roof three good sized cham- 
bers are finished, the dormers giving ad- 
ditional height at the windows. The glass 
of the window sash are divided with = 
white wood muntins and the outside trim 
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FIRST FLOORPLAN 


NO- D-15323 
is painted white, 


including the porch 
railings. Flower boxes are hung at the 
top of the railing. 


A Shingled Bungalow 


Much smaller is the third cottage, and 
rather new when the photograph was 
taken. Vines have not yet covered the 
trellises at the porch piers, which will 


_ 


eventually carry vines, and possibly 
rambler roses up over the pergola covered 
stoop. 

Dining room and living room fill the 
front of the house with a cased opening 
between them and with a cased opening, 
where portieres may be hung, on either 
side of the fire place opening to the sun 
room on one side and to the stairs on the 


Placing the porch under the main roof simplifies the design 
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mathematical creases has lost favor with 
the passing of the long table. Except for 
family gatherings, and such holidays as 
Thanksgiving and Christmas, the long 
festive board is obsolete in most houses. 
Round tables and round cloths have be- 
_come so much the mode that this fact 
has madz many changes in the weaving 
of table linen. Special patterns are wov- 
en for round tables, and incidentally a 
much simpler scheme of design has come 
into existence. The cloth that almost 
swept the floor was of intricate pattern. 
There was an outer border with an elab- 
orate corner piece, an inner border which 
outlined the table, and usually a large 
floral center-piece. This type is seldom 
seen now. If the cloth is designed for 
a round or a square table there is usually 
but one border. In place of the elabor- 
ate central design, a plain damask “field,” 
broken at intervals with leaves and flow- 
ers is preferred. 

Designs have steadily improved, and 
many of the patterns are admirable in 
drawing and composition. Cloths for 
round tables may be woven square, but 
the border is round and deep enough 
to give the designer an opportuni- 
ty for large decorative effects. A beauti- 
ful cloth shown by the American repre- 
sentatives of a Belfast firm is in one of the 
lily patterns, and the broad arrow-shaped 
leaves and decorative flowers form a 
striking contrast to the large spaces of 
plain damask. The effect of light and 
shade in the pattern is marvelous, and 
it is this quality that makes the best 
work interesting. Other patterns made 
by this firm are various shamrock motifs, 
always popular in America, and exquisite 
fern cloths. Also there are linen luncheon 
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in shamrocks 


cloths embroidered and 
luncheon sets of “Baby Irish” lace in- 
cluding centerpieces and doylies, at prices 
which are very reasonable. 

In our enthusiasm for the exquisite 
foreign tablecloths it must not be for- 
gotten that American products have been 
steadily gaining in merit, but climatic 
conditions here are not favorable to the 
highest development of the industry, and 
America’s linen will probably never equal 
that of Scotland and Ireland. A moist 
climate is necessary for the growing of 
flax and for bleeching, etc., and this is one 
reason. why Ireland leads the world. 
The French and Belgians make beautiful 
table linen also. 

Table-cloths, towels, and all the pieces 
which comprise the contents of an ideal 
linen-closet may be found, ranging from 
the plainer weaves to those exclusive 
patterns which are the finest products of 
the flax loom. And what charming 
creations they are, smooth as satin and 
bleeched to the whiteness of snow. 

Belfast, the great center of the in- 
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dustry has several big linen depots filled 
with the products of hand and power 
looms. It was my pleasure several years 
ago to make a personal visit. Between 
Belfast and Dublin the meadows are 
white with long strips of linen bleaching 
in the alternating rain and sun of North- 
ern Ireland. A trip to the linen districts 
is full of interest, whether it be the primi- 
tive hand loom of the cottage or the 
great power looms of the factory. County 
Down, County Antrim, and County 
Ulster are famed for their productions, 
and much of the Irish damask of our 
shops comes from these localities. 

The process of weaving a table-cloth 
of finest damask is an intricate one, and 
one that the average buyer knows little 
about. A member of one of the largest 
linen firms gave me the following infor- 
mation about pattern cards, and other 
technicalities. 

“Everybody who has seen a Jacquard 
loom at work,” he said, “is aware that 
the pattern is produced automatically 
through the agency of certain mysterious 
cards with holes punched in them, which 
flap over each other as the loom works. 
Not one casual observer in five hundred 
is able to carry away with him a very 
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Mosaic openwork tea cloth 
clear idea as to how the ultimate result 


is effected by these cards. Explanations 
will possibly not make it clearer; but for 
a trial: The design to be woven in the 
cloth is carefully reproduced in color by 
a draughtsman on a large sheet, or series 
of sheets, of paper, ruled into little 
squares, these being again subdivided in- 
to smaller ones. The lines which form 
these represent the threads in the pat- 
terns. 

When the loom is arranged for a cloth 
these threads are counted, the perpendi- 
cular ones being warp threads, the hori- 
zontal ones being weft threads. The 
warp threads are arranged on the weav- 
er’s beam and stretched out on the loom. 
For every thread of weft in the pattern 
a card is provided. The weft, it is to be 
understood, is the thread thrown by the 
weaver’s shuttle. Then the paint, as the 
colored drawing is technically called 
passes into the hands of the card-cutter. 
It is a buxom young woman in this case, 


who, by long practice, is as expert at 


reading a pattern as the most finished of 
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French filet 


boarding school young ladies at reading 
music at sight. It is as difficult an ac- 
complishment to acquire in the one case 
as in the other, and in this instance a 
false note means disaster. Carefully she 
runs along the thread in the drawing—so 
many blanks, then the color touches a 
square, and bang goes the punch—bang, 
bang, bang,—three holes in succession, 
then a space, and so on; card follows 
card, and when all are finished they are 
laced together in the order of their work- 
ing, so that they will fold over each other. 
In the machine these cards pass in order 
over a box with perforations through 
which needles project; where there is a 
perforation in the card the needle passes 
through; where there is no perforation 
the needle is checked, and acts with a 
lever movement upon a perpendicular 
wire attached to a cord which controls 
the movement of the warp thread. The 
result is a continual raising or depressing 
of the warp threads in accordance with 
the exigencies of the pattern. 
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The beauty and subtlety of these wov- 
en designs in damasks can be appreciated 
only by realizing that they are simply 
produced by white on white; that there 
is no real color; and that the color effects 
are produced simply by disposing the 
threads so as to reflect the light at diff- 
erent angles. The item of card-cutting 
is a heavy one in the manufacturer’s ex- 
penses of production. Some designs re- 
quire 15,000 cards; where there is a repe- 


' tition in the pattern, of course the cards 


can be used twice or oftener; but with a 
greatly diversified design the multipli- 
cation of cards is enormous, and as many 
as 50,000 have been required for a pattern 
of damask six yards and a half in length.” 

One of the patterns requiring the high- 


‘est number of cards specified is a game 


cloth in which the plumage of Irish 
pheasants is shown with remarkable fi- 
delity. Another pattern requiring many 
cards is of water fowl and fish with sea- 
weeds and sea-grasses arranged most 
cleverly. But as a matter of fact many 
of these elaborate patterns do not reach 
America. Our taste in table-cloths and 
napery does not run to game and fish, 
and importers have discovered this and 
buy more conventionalized designs for 
American patronage. 
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Tiger lily pattern. Irish linen 
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MGM} ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


ON INTERIOR DECORATION 


Letters intended for answer through these columns or by mail should be addressed to ‘‘Keith’s Decorative Service” and should 


give all information possible as to exposure of rooms, finish of woodwork, colors preferred, etc. 


Enclose return postage. 


Unity inf Design. 

L. D. K.: I am enclosing a copy of 
Floor Plan of my proposed semi-bunga- 
low, together with picture of house. 

We have substituted a breakfast nook 
off the kitchen for the screened porch. 

We have planned the woodwork of 
living room and hall in red birch, stained 
mahogany, dining-room with 6 foot dado 
in old ivory, pantry and kitchen in nat- 
ural finish pine with buff walls and break- 
fast nook like kitchen with cretonne cur- 
tains for the breakfast nook to match the 
cushions on seats. 

What would you suggest as an appro- 
priate finish for the chambers? As you 
will note from the plans, all the chambers 
lead direct from the hall. We would like 
to get away from the mahogany finish in 
these rooms and select a finish that would 
require less care, yet that would look well 
with the hall. 

We are planning to carry out old gold 
and old blue in the dining-room in the 
curtains, rug and paper. Would it be 
proper to select mulberry as our main 
living room color? As I have got to pur- 
chase a new rug for the living-room, what 
colors would you suggest? Also tell me 
what color of wall paper to use in the liv- 
ing-room and overhangings at windows. 
.These rooms are connected by French 
doors. I have thought of a fine net or 
madras for these. Should the window 
hangings correspond? 


Send diagram of floor plan. 


Ans.: Reference to your plan shows a 
long, narrow hall, from which all the 
rooms open. We advise carrying the 
ivory finish of the dining room into the 
hall, with mahogany treads and stair rail. 
To use mahogany stain for the woodwork 
in hall with oak treads, would not look 
well, the oak floor is all right, oak floors 
are used with any woodwork. We would 
then finish the woodwork of the bedrooms 
either white or ivory, as best suits the 
furniture, with birch doors stained ma- 
hogany brown. In this way there will be 
no conflict anywhere. 

As to stair runner, we suggest, if you 
like mulberry tones in the living room, 
carry the same color into the stair runner 
and think a floor runner down the hall, 
preferable to small rugs. A hanging of 
mulberry, would be the choice for the 
opening from hall to living room. 

Regarding wall tones, the paper used in 
hall should be very light—we would use 
a light, soft gray tapestry, small all-over 
design, in both hall and living room. A 
small house like this, gains from a unified 
effect. Have the ha!l ceiling tinted ivory, 
the living room very pale gray. Geta 
gray Wilton rug for the living room— 
you will have color enough in the mahog- 
any and hangings. Yes, use the same 
sheer, sprigged net for the French doors 
and glass curtains of the windows. A 
lighter tone of the mulberry, in the 
brocaded Sunfast material, would be the 
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best choice for side draperies at windows. 

You do not give the exposures of the 
rooms, so we cannot tell whether blue 
and gold would be suitable for the dining 
room. In general, blue is not so good a 
choice to open from a room done in mul- 
berry. If the room faces north or east 
we would like a paper in soft gray, with 
touches of rose and gold, above the ivory 
dado, and curtains of old gold. 

Wainscotting. 

M. T.—We have just bought a story 
and a half shingled house that is partly 
finished. It is plastered in all rooms; but 
in living room and dining room, four feet 
have been left for wainscoting. Would 
it be right to finish plastering this all the 
way down in living room, and finish it 
with panelled wood wainscoting in din- 
ing room, or would it be better to plaster 
both in the same way? 

Ans.: It is quite right to have the 
living room wall plastered to the base and 
to have a panelled wainscoting in the 
dining room. In fact the wainscoting is 
especially well adapted to dining room 
treatment. At the same time, in good 
work.it is customary to carry the plaster 
completely down the wall,.whether it is 
to be wainscoted'or not, and set wains- 
coting, like other wood work, over the 
plaster. 

Selection of Woods for Special Finish. 

L. B. C.: Please tell me what kind of 
wood to select for interior finish in new 
cottage. Much of the work is to be 
enameled. Can I use poplar for these 
rooms, and what wood should I use for 
mahogany or brown stains. What treat- 
ment should be given chestnut, oak and 
ash? 

Ans.: Replying to your inquiry, poplar 
is perhaps one of the best woods to take 
enamel finish which can be adjusted to 
ivory or any other shade desired. Beech 
and birch are naturally well adapted to 
finish in mahogany stain since the grain is 
favorable to that finish. American wal- 
nut will also finish well in a dark or 
brownish cast mahogany. Chestnut, ash, 
oak or any other open grained wood re- 
quire paste fillers and in the event that 
it is desired to finish them natural light 
colored prepared wood filler is best 
adapted. 


Home Comfort 


Winter and Summer 


WV SUED you like to have plenty of 
air circulation, broad, unobstructed 
views from your windows and perfect 
control of ventilation and drafts during 
Summer weather? 


Would you like to keep the cold air, 
rain and snow out of your home during 
Winter weather? 


You can have both by installing 


Whitney Windows 


In all types of buildings, in all parts of 
the country, in all climates—this ingenious 
new-type window has proved more prac- 
tical and satisfactory than all other types 
of window construction—not only for 
porches and sunparlors but for every room 
in the house. 


This patented construction overcomes 
all the faults of ordinary hinged casement 
windows and common double hung sliding 
sash windows. 


Whitney Windows open outward-- out 
of the way of shades, curtains and furni- 
ture. They afford perfect control of 
ventilation and drafts. You can easily 
move the sash to either side of the open- 
ing and have a wide unobstructed view of 
the outdoors and a clear sweep of the breezes when 
desired, They never rattle or slam shut—always work 
smouthly and quietly. 

Send us the plans for your home and our Service 
Department will show you how Whitney Windows can 
be used to best advantage to make your home more 
comfortable, attractive and distinctive. No cbarge or 
obligation. 

Write for our free booklet “Progress in Windows. 
It ts full of interesting facts, valuable suggestions and 
ideas for practical artistic window cffects. 


Whitney Window Corporation 


138 East Lake St. Minneapolis, Mina. 
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A Dining-Living Room. 

P. M.: At various times, I have noted 
your helpful answers to the problems that 
seem to confront almost every home- 
maker. 

My own particular problem is this. I 
wish to furnish and decorate a dining- 
living room which extends across the 
front of the house, with windows and 
doors as per sketch attached. The wood- 
work is in medium brown finish and is 
very plain, the windows are casements, 
the floor is oak. While the two rooms are 
really together, they are separated in 
appearance by a 10 or 12 inch plastered 
arch. 

What color scheme would you use? I 
have a lovely rug, 9x 12, with colors of 
tan and old rose predominating, also two 
overstuffed brown leather chairs, a rocker 
and a straight chair. Could I use these 
to advantage in the living room? What 
other furniture would you suggest? I 
had hoped to be able to place a davenport, 
but fear it will tend to lengthen and nar- 
row the room. 

What kind of window hangings would 
it be best to use? I should like something 
plain and inexpensive, but do not know 
what style would be best for a room with 
as much light as this one has. 

Ans.: We should treat the rooms as 
one. The whole length is only 26 ft. 
which is not a large room and the effect 
will be much better. The room is rather 
narrow—l12 ft.—but by placing a daven- 
port in front of the fireplace, about 3 ft. 
back, the long, narrow effect will be les- 
sened rather than increased, and it will 
add much to the hominess of the room. 
For this davenport we advise a walnut 
frame with antique cane seat and back, 
using a long, loose cushion of old rose 
velvet or mohair, on the seat, with a long- 
shaped pillow in the center of the back 
and a bolster like cushion or pillow at 
each end, of the same material. We 
should emphasize the rose of the rug in 
the furnishings, and it would be very 
pretty to place one of the long narrow 
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library tables, back of the davenport, with 
a mat on the table of rose velvet and a 
table lamp with old gold shade. Then a 
tall piano lamp with a rose silk shade to 
stand near the piano. Your big leather 
chair could be placed in the arch-way, so 
as to leave a clear passage to the hall and 
the straight chair in the corner by the 
bookcases. A writing desk could stand 
in the space between the doors to porches 
and the room would then be very com- 
pletely and attractively furnished for the 
living room end of the room. 

We should not use heavy dining room 
furniture. A small round table in the 
deep ivory finish with four ivory and 
cane chairs, a buffet under the high win- 
dows, and a fern stand filled with ferns in 
the south window, would give a charming 
little dining room. If you prefer walnut 
to the deep ivory, it would be all right. 
We would use a smaller rug, in tan 
shades. Now for walls and curtains: On 
the walls use a small, all-over tapestry 
design in shades of tan, with plain tinted 
ceiling in deep cream. 

The living room faces north, and has 
none too much light, but the big south 
windows in dining room end make it very 
light. We would make all the curtains 
of natural pongee, with hemstitched sides 
and ends. This material is not expensive 
and is elegant, and requires but the one 
set of curtains. 

We are sorry you did not mention the 
character of the fireplace, but hope it 
does not conflict with our scheme. 


Shades. ° 

G. D. D.—What shall we use for shade 
with our light woodwork? Should we 
have shades throughout the house, in- 
cluding the dining room? 

Ans.: Regarding window shades, most 
people feel the need of shades throughout 
the house as a protection against sun and 
light. These may be duplex,—or two 
toned, cream white on the inside, and on 
the outside a color to accord with the 
outside color of the house or with the 
outside trim. 
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Before Deciding 


on your heater find out 
about the 


FERONT RANE 


Steel Furnace 


It’s a remarkable fuei 
saver. No freak features. = 
It’s built right. Simple, durable, easy to 
operate and clean. 
Find out about it and we'll leave the 
rest with you. 
No charge for plans. 


HAYNES-LANGENBERG MEG. CO. 
4062 Forest Park Blvd. St. Louis, Mo. 


We are sending free to 


Home Builders 


interesting illustrated liter- 
ature on wood finishing 
and how to make ar- 
tistic interiors. 


Write for it 


BERRY BROTHER: 


ESTABLISHED 1858 
Detroit. Mich. Walkerville, Ont. 


Advice by Mail 


in all branches of interior deco- 
ration and furnishing. Two 
dollars per room. Samples and 


complete color guide. 


ANN WENTWORTH 


former Decorative Editor of 


“The House Beautiful” 
461 Fourth Ave. New York City 
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Build Your Home 
with Up-to-date Plans 


Styles in houses change like styles in clothes. 
Don’t build your house on an antiquated plan. 
Take advantage of the latest improvements 
which architects of national experience have 
perfected. For many years we have made a 
specialty of all-climate plans selected from 
the finest types of California homes. 


CALIFORNIA IS THE STYLE CENTER 
FOR AMERICAN HOMES 


California has and will continue to profound- 
ly influence the national architecture. You 
can adopt the best California features with 
profit. They are adaptable to every climatic 
requirement. 


The very newest conceptions of correct de- 
sign and space planning are shown in our 


1922 PLAN BOOKS OF 

CALIFORNIA STYLES 
“Representative California Homes” 
50 Houses—7 to 10 Rooms—$1.00 


“The New Colonials” 
60 Housce—6 to 10 Rooms—$1.00 


“West Coast Bungalows” 
50 Houses—6 and 7 Rooms—$1.00 


“Littlo Bungalows” 
75 Housce—3, 4, and 5 Roomse—$1.00 


SPECIAL OFFER: 
Send $2.50 for any three of these 
books and get Garage Folder FREE! 


Money Back if Not Satisfied 


E. W. STILLWELL & 
COMPANY 


(NATIONAL PLAN SERVICE) 
735 Calif. Bldg. LOS ANGELES 


A Stillwell—California 


Colonial Bungalow 
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Choice of Foods—Cafeteria Meals 


ELSIE FJELSTAD RADDER 


AFETERIA gadding is getting 
to be quite the vogue nowadays. 
Like so many other things, much 
can be said both for and against 

it. Let it suffice to say here, that although 
meals at home are to be urged because 
of the home life they make possible, yet. 
the cook needs a vacation, and because 
cafeterias are sometimes able to serve at 
less cost, they present a very attractive 
proposition to families where the pocket- 
book must figure in all such decisions. 

At cafeterias, each member of the fam- 
ily is put on his own resources as regards 
the choice of food. The man of the fam- 
ily has as much responsibility as the 
mother. Children cannot be expected to 
know what is best to eat, and they must 
be skillfully guided past the pies and 
cake and jams, which they would invari- 
ably choose as a steady diet, to soups, 
vegetables and other things which should 
make up the bulk of food for the child, 

Placards are presented by many mod- 
ern cafeterias, especially those conducted 
by Universities, under the direction of 
their Home Economic departments, tell- 
ing their patrons how to choose a cor- 
rectly balanced meal. The data given 


herewith obtained from such placards at 
Indiana University, may be found help- 
ful not only to families who take an oc- 
casional meal at cafeterias and restaur- 
ants but also to the mother who daily 
plans and prepares meals for her family. 

The substances necesary for growth of 
the body are shown in the tables. It will 
be noticed that some foods supply sev- 
eral of these elements, in other words, 
have a more universal food value. The 
substances necessary for the body to do 
its work are the energy producing foods. 

“In addition to substances necessary 
for growth and substances necessary for 
energy, the human body requires bulky 


Foods Necessary for Body Growth. 


Mineral Matter Proteins itamines 
Milk Milk Milk 

Cheese Eggs Eggs 

Eggs Meat Cheese 
Spinach Cheese Butter ~ 
Lettuce Fish Carrots 
Cabbage Peanuts Sweet Potatoes 
Turnips Cottage Cheese Rutabagas 
Carrots Peas Tomatoes 
Tomatoes Beans Lettuce 
Grapes Custards Kale 
Peaches Cabbage 
Oranges Oranges 
Pears Grape Fruit 
Pineapple Lemons 
Grape Fruit Spinach 
Apples 

Prunes 

Figs 

Peanuts 
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Energy-Producing Foods. 


Fats Starch Sugar 

Cream Peanuts Sugar Syrups 
Eggs Beans Beets 

Meat Peas Figs 

Salmon Potatoes Dates 

Cheese Sweet Potatoes Raisins 

Nuts Bread Apples 
Peanuts Cake Oranges 
Butter Rice Cake 

Oil Bananas Candy 

Pie Hominy Sweet Desserts 


Cake Macaroni 
Doughnuts Spaghetti 

Ice Cream Breakfast Cereals 
Chocolate 

Fried Foods 

Oleomargarine 

Bacon 

Olives 

Salad Dressing 


Proteins 


food. The digestive organs are meant 
for work, and if an individual eats largely 
of liquid or semi-liquid foods all of the 
time, his digestive organs will fall into 
disuse and an organ which does not func- 
tion properly in time losses its ability to 
function. Hence, the body needs foods 
which give bulk. 


Bulky Foods. 


Green Beans Lettuce Turnips 
Carrots Greens Potatoes 
Parsnips Cabbage Oatmeal 
Beets Onions Wheat Cereal 
Rutabagas Fruit 


The mineral in food, in addition to be- 
ing substances very necessary to growth, 
are also very important to the body be- 
cause they supply material for supply and 
repair of teeth, muscles and blood cells; 
they regulate digestion, circulation and 
other systems of the body. Vita- 
mines, also, have an importance that can- 
not be over-emphasized. Thus the foods 
rich in mineral matter and vitamines, 
which may be classified rightly into milk, 
eggs, cheese, vegetables and fruits, are of 
the utmost importance to every human 
being. This is a point sometimes neglected 
by working men, whose need for energy 
causes them to choose foods that will 
give them their desired amount of “pep.” 


Fuel Economy 


“We've Rot to cut down our coal bill?” 
You've said it often, but hew is the problem. Yet 
coal can be saved, and without sacrificinà comfort 
either. 

Make every pound of coal deliver its full measure 
of heat with : 


CF ? 7 
TheAfINNEAPOLIS 
WW HEAT REGULATOR 
Maintains an even temperature in the 
house by automatically controlling the 
drafts of the furnace. 
No more coal is burned than is necessary 
for comfort—a positive saving in fuel. 
Used with any type of heating plant. 
Write for our attractive newbooklet— 
“The Convenience of Comfort'’—com- 
plete with illustrations. Mailed free. 


Minneapolis Heat Regulator Co. 
2725 Fourth Ave. So. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Service branches in all principal cities. 


The Heart of the Heating Plant 


YOUR FIREPLACE 


and its EQUIP- 
ar Ua Yoon A MENT should be 
eg WNL IRER abe jj carefully PLAN- 


R NED. 
E s 


E © «COLONIAL WAY 


FIREPLACES” 


are carefully planned. Get 
our little book ““Home and 
the Fireplace.” FREE on 
request. Our suggestions 
will not obligate you. 


COLONIAL FIREPLACE COMPANY 


‘‘Everything for the Fireplace’’ 
4612 W. 12th Street Chicago 


«Your architect should plan your building, NOW” 


“SIGNED LUMBER 
ISSAFE LUMBER” 


INSIST ON TRADE-MARKED “‘TIDE-WATER”’ 


LUMBER—BECAUSE IT’S “THE 
GENUINE WOOD ETERNAL.” 


& LASTS & LASTS & LASTS & LASTS 


Ss Cc 


M A 
Tase Mase Ree US Pe.Qonm 


Look for this on every board— 
Accept no Cyprese without this mark. 
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Health and Food. 

Health follows proper food, properly 
prepared, eaten regularly in balanced 
proportions. When people come to rec- 
ognize this which scientists claim to be 
a general fact, a headache will become 
a “social error,” and will lose caste as an 
excuse fer many things. If the food pro- 
gram is right and the body in good con- 
dition, even “a little cold” will lose its 
hold. In fact it seems as though, in the 
development of time, sickness might come 
to be looked upon as a sin against nat- 
ural laws, and crimonology be placed un- 
der medical treatment. 

If these ideas continue to prove them- 
selves, a little study of the facts, and the 
laws of health will enable people to feed 
themselves exactly the right kind of food, 
and the right amount of food, at the right 
times—and there would be no such thing 
as sickness. 


What to Eat,—For the Clerical Worker. 

The person who does only moderately 
hard work, physically, such as the busi- 
ness man, bookkeeper, or college profes- 
sor the following menu is suggested. 


Breakfast 
Fruit Cereal Eggs or Bacon 


Toast, Rolls or Muffins Coffee, with Cream 
Occasionally: 
Waffles Pancakes Fried Toast 
Luncheon 


Sou 
Fish or Cheese Dish Rolls and Butter 
Plain Dessert 
Dinner 
Clear Soup with Crackers 
Meat Potatoes Rice or Macaroni 
A Cooked Vegctable 
A Crisp Vegetable as Lettuce or Celery 
Ice Cream or Pudding or Fruit 


With Heavy Muscular Work. 


Breakfast i 


Cereal 
Sausage or Liver or Bacon 
Toast or Muffins or Corn Bread 
Coffee and Cream 


Bread 
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Lunch 
Beans or Peas or Macaroni with Cheese 
Rye or Graham Bread Fruit: Fresh or Sauce 
Cake or Pie Coffee with Cream 


Dinner 
Meat Potatoes Dumplings Bread 
Heavy Vegetables, such as: 
Tomatoes Onions Cooked Cabbage 


Pudding or Pie Coffee 
For a Woman, with Ordinary Work. 
Typical Breakfast 
Omelet Toast, Butter 
Coffee with Cream 
Luncheon 
Vegetable Dish Salad Rolls, Butter 
Milk Plain Cookies 
Dinner 
Creamed Soup, Crackers 
Lean Meat Baked Potato Spinach 
Sliced Tomatoes Tapioca Pudding 
For a Woman Doing Heavy Work. 
Breakfast 
Fresh or Stewed Fruit Cereal with Milk 
Codfish on Toast or Bacon and Eggs 
Toast or Muffins Coffee with Cream 
Lunch 
Thick Soup with Crackers or 
Iscalloped Eggs and Tomatoes or 
A Vegetable Salad with 
Bread and Butter 
Eggs and Tomatoes or a Vegetable 
Salad with Bread and Butter 
Stewed Fruit and Cake or Pie 
Dinner 
Soup, with Rice or Noodles 
Meat Potatoes or Rice or Macaroni 
Cooked Vegetables as Onions or Cabbage 
Simple Salad or Celery or Lettuce or Olives 
Simple Dessert as Jello or Baked Apple 
Eating to Gain, or Reduce. 


Thin people should eat such things as 
grape juice, dates, butter, cream and 
sugar, ice cream, chocolate, beans, whole 
wheat bread, apple, prunes, grapenuts, 
chocolate pudding, egg in orange juice, 
buttered vegetables, salted almonds, oil 


salad dressing, custards, escalloped pota- 
toes. 


Person wishing to reduce should eat 
in a day: breakfast, orange, egg, graham 
bread and black coffee: lunch, bouillon, 
soda cracker, fish or bacon, asparagus, 
boiled potato and raw apple; dinner, raw 
oysters, lean roast meat, string beans, 
boiled potato, sliced tomatoes, cheese or 
sineapple for dessert and black coffee. 


Orange 
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It’s 
Planning 
z ‘Time 


None too early now to have 
your plans under way if you 
are to build in the spring. 
For the most satisfactory home 
is the one that is well planned 
in advance. 


It’s just as important to plan 
for materials as for design and 
arrangement of rooms. Home 
builders who want beauty with 
economy are building of brick. 


An attractive, brick home, built 
with the Ideal Brick Hollow Wall, 
costs less even in first cost than any 
other type. And it’s always beauti- 
ful, for the hand of time serves but 
to soften and enrich its charm. The 
adjacent column tells about this 
most economical yet most attractive 
kind of home. 


THE COMMON BRICK INDUSTRY OF AMERICA 
1319 SCHOFIELD BUILDING, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


A Charming Home 


The main characteristic of thie at- 
tractive, brick California bungalow, 
shown below, lies in the grouping of 
the rooms so that the family can live 
practically out-of-doors during the 
long period when bright skics and the 


 equable temperature make open-air life 


most pleasurable 

Note how this is accomplished by 
building the house around a patio or 
open courtyard, gencrally converted into 
a miniature lawn. And if you build 
on a city lot you can secure all the 
exclusiveness you desire by means of an 
attractive garden wall along one side, as 
shown in the plan. 

You can obtain complete working 
jrawings of this bungalow, known as 
the Catalina, for the nominal sum of 
only $10, exclusive of garage drawings, 
which will be sent for $1.50. The 
drawings are made by capable architects 
and are thoroughly well studied. 


were 
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A good home in any clime 


This ie onc design of 36, which you 
receive by sending for “Brick for the 
Average Man’s Home”. 72 pages. The 
variation of design and drawings of 
all these homes illustrated is very un- 
usual. For all these designs complete 
working drawings are available at small 
cost.. You will find this book a won- 
derful aid in deciding upon your plans. 
$1.00, postpaid, from the Common Brick 
Manufacturers Association, 1319 Scho- 
field Bldg., Cleveland, O. 


Ideal Wall Saves 


Another book that you should have 
is “Brick, How to Build and Estimate”. 
72 pages. New, revised, thisd edition. 
It treats thoroughly on the Ideal Brick. 
Hollow Wall. This book may save you 
hundreds of dollars when you build’ 
your home. Describes how, by means 
of the Ideal Wall, in which the brick. 
are laid on edge, you save Y3 in cost 
of brickwork and secure brick construc-. 
tion, real-honest-to-goodness brickwork: 
at a lower cost than any other kind of 
construction. 25 cents, postpaid. Send 
$1.25 to the Common Brick Manufac- 
turers Aseociation, 1319 Schofield Bldg.,, 
Cleveland, O. and get both books.. 
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GOOD fireplace, to most people, 
is one of the essentials of a really 
satisfactory home. While it may 
not be the intention that the fire- 
place shall be depended upon to heat the 
house, or only in mild weather ; and while 
it may be wanted equally for its decora- 
tive qualities; never-the-less it should be 
built right in the first place. A fireplace 
which smokes can have no decorative 
value after once using, for smoke and soot 
cannot be cleaned away entirely. Not 
only has a poorly constructed fireplace 
no value, but it is a disadvantage and dis- 
appointment. | 

The proper construction for the fire- 
place and flue has been pretty well stand- 
ardized and, given proper attention, 
there should be no difficulty in getting a 
good fireplace. Like the good cook who 
says she “just knows” what to put into 
her cakes, and. has no rule, there are 
builders who have the reputation of 
“knowing how” to build good hreplaces 
and chimneys, and such a man will gen- 
erally build a fireplace which will “draw,” 
if he is permitted to build it in his own 
way, but to such a man, changes from 
his usual sizes and conditions are likely to 
make trouble. 

The cut shows a standard chimney con- 
struction which is generally considered 
good construction. It is shown in section 
through the depth of fireplace and flue, 
and also with some of the brick work cut 
away showing longitudinal section of 


chimney breast and the drawing in of the 
flue. Below it is shown in plan, reversed 
and looking up. Correct fashioning of 
the throat and smoke chamber is very im- 
portant. 

In the section the throat is the point 
where the fireplace contracts, just above 
the fire, in order to give a good draught. 
The damper is located in the throat to 
shut off down draughts and to control 
ventilation. The shelf back of the throat 
forms the bottom of the smoke chamber 
and tends to intercept down draughts of 
smoke. A cast iron throat is smooth, giv- 


Sections of fireplace and flue 
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ALL STEEL - GUARANTEED 


AL CHUTE 


NO MAINTENANCE EXPENSE | | eR 


MM 1 


The first cost is the only expense when you buy a 
Kewanee Coal Chute. All-Stee! construction—no glass 
or cast iron to break. Easily and quickly installed in any 
house—old or new. GUARANTEED for five years 
against breakage— will last a lifetime. 
Ask your hardware or building supply dealer 
oT write us. 


KEWANEE MANUFACTURING CO. 


414 N. Tremont Street, Kewanee, Illinois 
CANADIAN MANUFACTURER— CAST STONE BLOCK & MACHINE 
COMPANY, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


| Your Bedroom Walls 
What To Do | 
With Them | 


Edwards spavaa'me Roofing 


| 
f 
When an “Edwards” Metal roof is properly applied to a ; 
nyeri all of che chanm of the on Spaniel Terra Cotta l 
oofing e is preserved, even to the color. ; e 
The house takes on a new lease of life—it seems a better } ELLOTONE them 1S one way. 
place to live in. An Edwards Metal or Tile roof is a real | Mello -Gloss them is an- 
commercial asset and will bring a better return in rent or ! h j 
sale. ! otner. | 
Edwards Metal Roofings made to have the appearance of 
none of these fine artistic effects will cost any more than a Mellotone makes sure for you | 


wood shingles—tile—slate, or any other roofing effect, and 
plain commonplace roof. 1 that velvety finish that’s so hard 


All Edwards Metal Roofing is casy to lay—no big expense 
for skilled labor— storms and winds will not wrench it 
loose or make it a rattle-trap. It is lightning-proof and 
fire-proof—Reduces Insurance Rates. 

When an Edwards Roof is laid, it is there to stay. 

Send for our literature—it explains. 


THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 


to make sure of. 


Mello-Gloss produces a beautiful | 
satin sheen effect that is as wash- | 
able as a piece of china. Both | 


The Werld’s Largest Makers of Maal Ceilings. p 

Maal Shingles. Maal Roofing, Siding, Rolling are sold by the one best dealer i 
Dors, Maal Lackers, ate 7 in each town. | 

621-541 Culvert Street. CINCINNATI, OHIO : 


J; For more about each, and valu- 
l able wall finish facts besides, send $ 
| ft | for Booklet called “My Walls, 

= u What To Do With Them.” 
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- 
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i 
| The Lowe Brothers Co. i 
465 East Third Street, Dayton, Ohio i 
j Factories : Dayton—Toronto f 


Boston New York Jersey City Chicago Aclanta if 
Memphis Minneapolis Toronto Kansas City : 


SELECT CALIFORNIA BUNGALOWS 


New 64-page, up-to-date book of bungalows; size 73-4x101-4, on heavy 
halftone paper with heavy flexible covers. Shows floor plans and exteriors 
of bungalows of 3 to ll rooms in the various styles of architecture, such as 
Colonial, Swiss, Italian, Spanish, English, etc., including the new Adobes. 
Not the designs of any one firm, but selected from the thousands of beau- 
tiful bungalows of California. Teeming with suggestions for architects, 
contractors and prospective home-buildera. Working plana and specifica 
tions for any of the bungalows, at reasonable prices. ‘“‘GET IT ALL IN 
ONE BOOK.’’ Price $2.00 postpaid anywhere. No stamps, please. 


GEORGE PALMER TELLING Prscdene Cottons 
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BUILDING the 
HOUSE 


A Handbook Every Home-Builder 
Should Have 


A great many homes are built without 
an architect’s supervision. When this 
is the case, go out on the job with a 
copy of this book in your pocket, and 
you will not only be able to recognize 
faulty work, but you can give intelligent 
instructions. to the workmen and show 
them how to do it right. 

See that your home is built right. 
Look after the construction yourself, and 
with this book to guide you, faulty work 
will be detected and you can accomplish 
more and better results. 

Revised Edition 
Price, $1.25; postage, 4c. 


Published by 


M. L. KEITH 


204-5 Abbay Bldg., Minneapolis, Mina. 
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Good Construction for the Fireplace—Con’t 
ing easy passage for smoke and gases, 


while at the same time it acts as a lintel, 


supporting the masonry above. The nar- 
rowing of the throat increases the veloc- 
ity of the smoke and gases, projecting 
them into the smoke chamber. The lat- 
ter, according to some authorities, 
should be of concrete, finished smooth, 
with square angles or shoulders, and 
having an area of gradual reduction to 
the point of connection with the tile flue 
lining. 

The tile flue should have a minimum 
of 4 inch brick work laid in cement mor- 
tar, and 8 inches of brickwork with out- 
side exposed linings. To prevent smoke 
and a one sided fire, according to the 
same authority,the flue should always be 
drawn to the center above the fireplace, 
and any necessary change in location 
made above this point. 

The depth of the fireplace should be 
from 14 to 20 inches, or 24 inches, if the 
fireplace is very large. Greater depth is 
generally unnecessary, nor should the 
opening be more than 30 inches in height, 
except for a very wide fireplace. Usual 
sizes are from 2 feet 6 inches to 3 feet 6 
inches in width, by 2 feet 4 inches in 
height and 16 to 20 inches in depth. This 
requires a flue lining 81% by 13 inches, to 
get 8 by 12 inches in the clear. The 
splayed jambs and sloping back, shown 
by plan and section, project the heat into 
the room. The walls of a fireplace should 
never be less than 8 inches. 


Cracks in Plaster 


Plaster cracks are due to settling of the 
house, walls, foundations, etc. When the 
frame work moves or settles the plaster 
goes with it. The use of unseasoned lum- 
ber is another cause of cracking. 

Assuming the lumber is as well seas- 
oned as the market affords, the only 
cause of cracking that can be controlled 
is the settlement. The joists should be 
strong enough to carry the weight with- 
out sagging. Joist-bearing partitions 
should be placed directly over each other 
wherever possible. Where this is not pos- 
sible it may be better to use a steel beam 
instead of wood. 

The use of metal lath, lapped in the 


corners of the room, will greatly reinforce. 


the plaster and prevent corner cracking. 
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Beauty-Serviceability- Safety 


Fire- 
proof— 


Last 


forever— 


Keep 
down the 
high cost 
of upkeep 


HESE are three pre-requisites of good 

shingles. You will find all these 

qualities, in fact every desirable shingle- 
feature in 


FIREPROOF 


AMBLER ASBESTOS 
SHINGLES 


Ambler Asbestos Shingles. Made in three styles, four permanent 
colors, Newport grey, natural slate, red and green. Lie snug to the 
roof, forming water-tight and fire-tight covering. 


Ambler Asbestos Building Lumber. For siding, partitions, fire doors 
and wherever fire resistance is essential. 


Ambler Asbestos Corrugated Roofing and Siding. For industrial, 
railroad and farm buildings. 


Ambler Linasbestos Wallboard. Wherever a superior flame-proof, fire- 
resisting wallboard is wanted. 


Send for Our Plans of Small Economical Homes 


ASBESTOS 
SHINGLE, SLATE & SHEATHING CO. 


AMBLER, PENNA. 


BRANCH OFFICES:—Atlanta— Boston—Buffalo— Chicago 
Cincinnati—Cleveland—Minneapolis— New York 
Philadelphia— Pittsburgh— Washington. 


Distributors throughout the Country. 
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BEAUTIFY YOUR 
HOME 
SURROUNDINGS 


Nothing adds more to the 
beauty of a yard or garden 
than the addition of PER- 
GOLAS, ARBORS, TRELL- 


ISES and FANCY LATTICE 

FENCES. We manufacture 

them in a large variety of 
* sizes and designs. 


Without obligation, our experts will offer you suggestions 
`f with sketches and prices if you will give us an idea of the 

present lay-out of your grounds. 

May we send you FREE our Catalog of LANDSCAPE 

BEAUTY HINTS? 


GARDEN CRAFT 


CRYSTAL LAKE, ILLINOIS. 


Selling Homes 


Both the real estate and building 
material Dealer is changing his selling 
methods and instead of trying to sell 
a “lot” or so much lumber, is com- 
bining all the elements of Service to 
the prospective homebuilder by Selling 
Home. 


In order for the dealer to success- 
fully negotiate these sales he must be 


in position to interest and help the 
prospect in choosing a home. | 
Our Dealer Plan Service with a 
classy collection of large photos of 
Better Homes should interest you. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


Keith Corporation 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Developments In Gypsum Plaster. 


A new process of manufacturing gyp- 
sum plaster is announced which will keep 
the plaster continually fresh, preventing 
its going “dead” while in storage. This 
process consists in sealing each minute 
particle of gypsum against atmospheric 
moisture. The plaster looses none of its 
sand-carrying capacity, even when stored 
for many months. Other economies, 
it is claimed, are the rapidity with which 
it takes the water in mixing, and its un- 
usual placticity under the trowel. 


Up to one year ago but little advance 
had been made in the manufacture of 
gypsum wall plaster since 4,000 years 
ago when the Egyptians first used this 
material in their temples and pyramids. 
Other building materials have been im- 
proved for convenience, practicability, 
or durability, but gypsum plaster re- 
mained fundamentally the same as when 
originated by the ancients. 


Pointing Masonry Joints 


When mortar falls out between 
masonry joints it is usually due to the 
action of the weather, usually, frost and 
moisture, and the remedy lies in pointing 
up the wall. The pointing is generally 
done as soon as completed by raking out 
the joints to a depth of about 34 in. The 
joint is then cleaned with a wire brush 
and wet down so that the mortar will 
stick. 

Pointing should be done with a mortar 
of equal parts of cement and sand, using 
whatever coloring is desired. It should 
not be done in freezing weather nor in 
extremely hot weather . 


Suburban Fire Protection 


An original and practical scheme for 
fire protection in a rural community is 


being practiced in one district in Massa- ` 


chusetts. The town, which is the hub of 
the community, purchased a number of 
three-gallon extinguishers, which were 
placed in the farm-houses near by. They 
remain the property of the town, and the 
farmer agrees to keep the extinguisher 
from freezing and always have it avail- 
able for use. The town engineers make 
an annual inspection, and recharge the 
extinguishers. The operation of this 
scheme has already saved several build- 
ings located more than two miles from 
the hose house in the center of the village. 
The victim of a fire not only uses his ex- 
tinguisher but his nearest neighbors bring 
theirs and do effective work until the 
auto-truck arrives. The ultimate plan is 
to supply every house lying outside the 
limits of the town water system with an 
extinguisher costing about $20. The 
scheme calls for only a small contribution 
from each resident, and evidences a com- 
munity spirit of high order.—World’s 
Work. 
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NEW EDITION 


Interiors Beautiful 


200 ILLUSTRATIONS 
This is the 6th revised edition, including 


articles on House Decoration 
Ready for delivery January 15th 


Published by 


M. L. KEITH, Abbay Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


HORNET MANTELS 


The attractiveness and comfort 
of any house is enhanced two- 


fold by 


Hornet Mantels 


They add 100% to any interior. 
The model shown here gives an 
idea of our line and prices. It is 
offered in Birch, Mahogany finish, 
Piano Polish. Stands 7 feet high. 
Note beveled mirror, enameled tile 
and grate. 


Priced at 
FREE Catalog Only... 949.00 


SN Study our full line of Gas Logs, 
Firesets, and Screens in heéefp- 
ful catalog. 
Givesdirections 
for installing, 
Get this book 
for future 
reference. 


Hornet 
Mantel 
Co. 


- 1127 Market 
Street, 


|e 
a 


P. 
Y ZA A i 
ZF Morlds 


Kewanee Systems 
supply electric light, run- 
ning water and safeguard the 
home in sewage disposal, 
Each system has been perfected by skilled 
engineers. A Combination Plant will sup- 
ply electric light and running water ata 
little more than the cost of ordinary light 
plants alone! 


Built for the inexperienced man. Write 
now for free booklet describing hun- 
dreds of systems. 


KFWANEE PRIVATE UTILITIES CO. 
403 Franklin St., Kewanee, Illinois 


Water Supply Zlectrio Light 
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FRE E-This Book on 
Home Beautifying 


N E SON, 


HNSO : 
$.c.JO aiaia 


i Tishing 
‘Tne Wood Finisher: 
` RACINE.WIS: p.5.& 


This book gives complete instructions 
for finishing all wood—hard or soft, old 
or new. Tells how inexpensive soft 
woods may be finished so they are as 
beautiful and artistic as hardwood. Ex- 
plains just what materials to use and 
how to apply them. Includes color 
card—gives covering capacities, etc. 
Use coupon below. 


BUILDING? 


If you are building you will find our book 
particularly interesting and useful. It will tell 
you how to do the work yourself or enable 
you to talk intelligently on this subject to your 
architect and contractor. 

Our Individual Advice Department will give 
a prompt and expert answer to all questions 
on interior wood finishing—without cost or 
obligation. Do not hesitate to bring your wood 
finishing problems to us. 


We will gladly send our book free and post- 
paid for the name of your best dealer in paints. 
And for 10c we will also send you postpaid 
a 2 oz. bottle of Johnson's Liquid Prepared 
Wax, the dust-proof polish for furniture, wood- 
work, linoleum and automobhiles. 


RACINE, 
WIS. 


| S. C. JOHNSON & SON, 
Dept. KE 1, 


(Canadian Factory-Brantford). | 
| Please send me free and postpaid your Instruction | 


Book on Wood Finishing and Home Beautifying. 


The best dealer in paints here is.............06- 


| City and State: :3.. 25 vscacnav esd buat esas aus | 
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NEAGING-NOGES 


Practical Experience With Ozone 


HE possibility of ozone, not only 
as a health tonic but also as a fuel 
saver, brings it into discussion 
both among engineers and at 

Board of Health meetings. Experiments 

with the use of ozone have covered sev- 

eral years and have been reported from 
time to time in the Heating and Ventilat- 
ing Magazine. Especially worth quoting 
is this paragraph from a paper presented 
before the American Society of Heating 
and Ventilating Engineers by E. S. Hal- 
lett, chief engineer of the St. Louis Board 
of Education: ‘Ozone is not present in 
the air of cities because it is quickly con- 
sumed by the decaying matter and other 
oxidizable substances. It must now re- 
main an undisputable fact that human 
beings require ozone as a normal consti- 
tuent of the air, and the artificial supply 
of ozone is nothing but supplying the 
missing element which has disappeared, 
due to the results of dense population.” 

Mr. Hallett says further that ozone 
“produces a mild exhilaration resembling 
that of a sea breeze, or the morning after 
a thunderstorm. When used in a proper 
concentration for ventilation, it has no 
odor itself. To this should be added the 
evidence adduced by the medical author- 
ities of France that ozone increases 
greatly the oxyhamoglobin of the blood, 
thereby increasing the oxygen carrying 
capacity of it. This, in turn, cures anemic 
persons. The introduction of ozone in 
ventilation would probably remove the 
necessity for open-air schools now com- 
mon in most cities.” 

It is a significant statement that St. 
Louis, after having fifteen schools 
equipped with ozone, has just contracted 
for five more schools to be so equipped. 
Each of these schools accommodates 


around 1,000 pupils and the entire work is 
under rigid medical supervision. 

Ozone and Recirculation of the Air. 

Following many careful tests there is 
a growing feeling that bad air is dead air. 
that is, air which is stationary; that mo- 
tion in the air, as a general thing is the 
important thing. Tests seem to show 
that sufficient fresh air to keep up the liv- 
ing qualities in the air of a house leaks 
in, even around the best constructed win- 
dows and doors, and also through the 
walls themselves,—in case the air does 
not remain stationary. | 

Bringing large amounts of outside air 
into the house and raising it from zero 
weather to the temperature of the rooms, 


while passing out the warm air, is an un- 


questioned loss cf heat, but one which 
seemed necessary in order to have good 
air in the house. Recirculation of part. 
at least of the air used is a conservation 
of this heat. By injecting into the air 
a stream of ozone which releases nascent 
oxygen and literally burns up all oxidiz- 
able impurities, the recirculated air is 
made not only satisfactory, but, it would 
seem has vastly more of the vital ele- 
ments than ordinary outside air. 

While the work which has been carried 
on experimentally has largely related 
itself to large institutions, schools, and 
industrial plants, the same thing is 
needed, at times, in the individual home, 
and there is a very especial need in apart- 
ment houses and apartment hotels. 

It seems that the different manufac- 
turers of ozone producing apparatus also 
put out portable units designed for such 
service as that required of a portable fan. 
Eventually this important branch of con- 
ditioning air for human use will achieve 
the development which it deserves. 
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Uncovered Pipes and Heat Loss. 

Uncovered pipes carrying steam or hot 
water act.as radiators during their whole 
length. The cellar and the rooms through 
which they pass, may be heated in this 
way with considerable effect. But as the 
intention is to carry the heat to other 
parts of the house, instead of distributing 
it along the way, such an installation is 
very unsatisfactory in the matter of heat 
loss. Naturally the pipe will radiate heat 
wherever it has that opportunity. The 
efficiency of covering for the various 
kinds of pipe has been tested in research 
work relative to heating. An air cell 
covering gives insulating qualities, and 
adds materially to the percentage of heat 
that is carried to the parts of the house 
to be heated. 

Heat Generation and the Atmosphere 

“With the millions of tons of wood and 
coal burned every year and the additional 
amounts of oil and gas which are turned 
into heat, does it not seem logical that all 
of this heat generation should make the 
air warmer?” “Does this account for the 
mild winter?” These questions came to 
an engineer in 1920, as he was watching 
the lines of automobiles rushing back 
and forth on the streets and avenues of 
New York City. “Surely all this burning 
gasoline must have an appreciable effect 
on the earth’s atmosphere.” when added 
to all the heat generated. Thus argued 
the questioner. So interested did he 
become in the matter that he gathered 
figures from the leading authorities on 
coal, gas, oil, wood, as the probable ap- 
proximate amount of each of these which 
is burned in a year, estimating the B. T. 
U. It was not difficult to get the pound- 
pressure of the atmosphere of the globe. 
Putting these together he found an effect 
of 1/54th of a degree. In other words, all 
of the heat produced on earth per year 
will increase the temperature of our at- 
mosphere only 1/54th of one degree Fah- 
renheit. That is, it would take 54 years 
for all of the heat, applied at the same 
rate every year to raise the temperature 
of our atmosphere one degree. 


Two books of real value to those about to build houses of the better clase. 

Colonial Houses, 26 designs. $16.000 to $360.000 

Stucco Houses, 21 designs, $16.000 to $150.000—$10.00 Express prepaid. 

They contain perspectives, floor plans, descriptions and present day estimates. 
Planning. Supervision. 
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“In view of this extremely small tem- 
perature increase per year,” he concludes, 
“in view of the fact that vegetation ab- 
sorbs carbon dioxide, one of the products 
of combustion; and in view of other 
things that we do not fully understand; I 
conclude that the temperature of our at- 
mosphere remains unaffected by the 
activities of human beings.” 

It is interesting to know that this has 
been worked out mathematically, and set- 
tled so satisfactorily. _ 


HOME that is permanent, 

comfortable and safe, is a 
joy forever. Before you build 
make sure that the material that 
goes into your home will give 
you the greatest possible returns 
in comfort and satisfaction. 


NATCO 
HOLLOW TILE 


is the backbone of countless 
homes the country over — a 
backbone that insures warmth 
in winter, coolness in summer, 
fire-safety and permanency. 


Investigate Natco Hollow Tile. 
Write today for free book “Nat- 
co Homes” showing pictures and 
plans of beautiful, economical 
and permanent dwellings—just 
the thing for home planners. 


NATIONAL: FIRE: PRGDFING 
‘COMPANY ° 


1322. FULTON BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Natco Residence at Kew Gardens, 
L. I., Slee and Bryton, Architels 


—$5.00 Express prepaid. 


Expert surveys of old buildings fer alterations 
Fireproofing as applied te dwellings a specialty. 


Henry T. Child, Architect, (Successor to E. S. Child) 
Room 1227, 280 Madison Ave., Cor. 40th St.. New York. City. 
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HOW TO USE 
THEM 


EDITOR’S NOTE.— When the building idea takes possession of you—and the building idea is dormant or active in every 


person; when you feel the need of unbiased inf 


ormation, place your problems before KEITH's staff of wood experts 


This department is created for the benefit of KEITH'S readers and will be conducted in their interest. The ‘information 


given will be the best that the country affords. 


The purpose of this department is to give information, either specific or general, on the subject of wood, hopi bring 
about the exercise of greater intelligence in the use of forest products and greater profit and a pe to the cae " 


The Life of Wood 


mi VOLUTION and experience 

4 have pointed to the frame house 
as the ‘fittest survivor’ of the ex- 
acting conditions in New Eng- 
land. It is cheap, warm, dry, easy to 
build, to enlarge or alter. It 1s practically 
as safe from conflagration as a house with 
exterior walls of masonry if built with fire 
resisting roof and with proper space be- 
tween houses. No other kind of construc- 
tion offers the same combination of ad- 
vantages. Masonry offers less resistance 
to cold and heat, as engineers have 
proved. It is not so dry. It is more diffi- 
cult to enlarge or alter, and presents more 
work in building, especially in winter. It 
costs more, though somewhat cheaper to 
maintain.’ —Wm. Roger Greely, archi- 
tect, Mass. Homestead Commission. 

House Built in 1677—Yet Standing 

The opening to the public of the Wil- 
liam Harlow house, built in 1677, is one 
of the most interesting features of the 
Tercentenary Celebration at Plymouth, 
Massachusetts, of the landing of the Pil- 
grims. 

This is one of the few buildings now 
remaining which stood within the lifetime 
ot any of those who came on the “May- 
flower,” and it has a particular interest 
owing to the fact that it was framed with 


oak timbers from the old fort, which, as 
Winslow relates, “was built in 1622 on 
the top of the hill under which the town 
was located.” | 

After King Philip’s War, when danger 
from Indian depredation had passed, the 
fort was dismantled and the timbers sold 
to Sergeant William Harlow, a man of 
prominence in the colony, who used them 


"in the construction of his house on the 


ancient highway where it still stands. 

About forty years ago, in repairing the 
house, the oak posts and beams were un- 
covered and the ancient mortises, made in 
fitting the frame of the fort, were dis- 
closed. An old hinge was also found, 
which is one of those on which the gate 
of the fort hung. 

There is thus established in this hcuse 
a connecting link between the founders 
of the first permanent settlement in 
America, three hundred years ago, and 
the pr@sent generation. 

Ancient Wooden Doors 

Among the famous doors of history are 
the carved wooden doors of the church 
of Santa Sabine, Rome, depicting in re- 
lief, scenes from the Old and New Test- 
ament. These are one of the most re- 
markable examples of early Christian 
sculpture extant. 
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You Can Afford This 
Handsome Hall 
Everybody wants Oak Floors, for their beauty, their 
durability, their sanitary and easy-to-clean advantages. 


But many lose them because they do not inquire for 
actual prices. 


Cost 12 to 3⁄4 Less Than a Year ago 


Ask any lumber dealer, contractor, builder or architect 
for the figures. Compare them with those for other floors. 
Then decide if you can afford them. 

The fact is, a room 14x14 feet, for example, can now 
be floored for from $20 to $30, in the highest plain grade, 
at average prices throughout the country. 


Special Thickness for Remodeling 


A ¥ of an inch thickness is made for laying over old floors. 
It costs still less. See any dealer, or write for our 3 free book- 
lets, in colors, 


OAK-> FLOORING ASAIN. 


1042 Ashland Block, Chicago, Ill. 
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In the earliest times, as in Babylon, 
doors swung on sockets instead of 
hinges. In Roman days wooden doors 
were decorated with bronze and inlaid, 
and throughout the Middle Ages richly 
carved doors of wood adorned the 
churches. In the Gothic period, wooden 
doors were decorated with wrought iron 
hinges which were often elaborated into 
intricate ornamentation covering a large 
part of the door. The doors of the cathe- 
drat of Notre Dame in Paris of the 13th 
century, are fine examples of this class. 
During the Renaissance in Germany and 
France elaborately carved doors were 
among the most beautiful products of 
wood sculpture. 

Some of the old English doors were 
formed of narrow planks placed side by 
side and in dwelling houses generally, in 
the Middle Age the doors were small and 
fairly simple, meant for strictly practic- 
able purposes and often provided with 
some means of defense. The doors of 
the Norman period were round-headed, 
while with the 13th century, came the 
doorway with the pointed arch and later 
the flattened arch. 

In the case of interior doors splendid 
old polished mahogany doors were import- 
ant features in some old English homes 
and there were old oak doors of wonder- 
ful beauty, especially when found in oak 
panelled rooms. 


Decay in Buildings 

Research was recently started by the 
Forest Products Laboratory to determine 
the “killing points” in temperature and 
humidity of common fungi found in 
American buildings. Field and labora- 
tory studies indicate that much more care 
should be exercised in the selection of 
timber and in the construction of build- 
ings to avoid conditions favorable to de- 
cay. A number of inspections of build- 
ings which have given trouble on account 
of decay have shown that any one of the 
following causes may result in rapid de- 
terioration of the building: 

1. The use of green timber. 

2. Allowing timber to get wet during 
construction. 

3. Allowing the timber to absorb 
moisture after the building is finished be- 
=- cause of leaks or lack of ventilation. 

4. The use of timbers containing too 
much sapwood. 
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5. The use of timbers which have 
already started to decay. 


The avoidance of these conditions will 
as'a rule, it is said, prevent decay. In 
special cases, however, decay can only be 
prevented by preservative treatment. It 
is stated that for this purpose salts, such 
as zinc chloride and sodium fluoride, are 
better than creosote for buildings. 


Making Floors Sound-Proof 


Whether wood floors can be made en- 
tirely sound proof or not, it is quite pos- 
sible to deaden the sound by special con- 
struction. In ordinary frame construc- 
tion the floor may be deadened to sound 
by laying heavy felt paper over the floor 
joists and nailing over this some 2”x3” 
furring strips on 16” to 24” centers. Lay 
another layer of felt paper over these 
strips and, if there is a rough flooring, lay 
a third sheet of paper between it and the 
finished floor. Filling material, such as 
mineral, further tends to absorb vibration 
and prevent noise, if placed between the 
joists. 


Measurements for Flooring 


To determine the amount of flooring 
required, compute the number of square 
feet to be covered and add as follows: 

For flooring 3¢x1'4-inch face, 334%. 

3gx2-inch face, 25%. 

13/ gx2-inch face, 3714%. 

134 6x214-inch face, 3314%. 


Forest Patrol of War Airplanes 


Four hundred sixty four forest 
hres located between May 16 and July 
1, by the airplanes of the War Department 
was the record of this new service, for 
last spring, as announced by the Secre- 
tary of War. The fliers were in the air 
1,995 hours and patrolled 6,247,091 square 
miles, of timber land. “It is impossible 
to estimate the saving in timber, in 
dollars and cents,” Secretary Baker said, 
“but there is no question that the army 
has materially contributed to the peace- 
time progress of our industries.” 

The first base was established at Fres- 
no, California, and began operations -May 
16. Bases were subsequently established 
at Mather field, Red Bluff and March 
field, California, and at Medford and 
Eugene, Oregon. 
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HOT WATER 


NEW, INEXPENSIVE WAY 


Save cost of gas or other fuel! Have 
Constant supply of uniformly hot 
water, all during heating season, by 
connecting an Excelso Water Heater 
on outside of steam or vapor boiler. - 
Replaces inefficient fire-pot coil. 
Boiling water from boiler heats supply 
of household water. Heater soon pays 
. for itself. 

Thousands in use. Requires no at- 
tention. If plumber can’t supply write 
for full particulars. Endorsed by 
leading architects and 
boiler manufacturers. 


Guaranteed satisfactory 


Archt. J. W. Ketterer, 
Butler, Pa. , softened the 
roof lines on his own 
home by using curved 


ENGTH of service, utility and adaptability to 
detail are the tests of side wall and roof 

materials. 

““CREO-DIPT”’ Stained Shingles not only meet these tests, 


but are guaranteed to give these same values many years to 
come. 


Then coo, the artistry available with ‘‘CREO-DIPT”’ Stained 


Shingles, either in plain or variegated colors, is an important 
consideration for discerning home builders. 


The open market does not afford such quality in shingles or 
stains. 


Send today for Portfolio of Fifty Large Photographs of Homes 
by Prominent Architects as well as color samples. Ask about 
24 iu. Dixie White Side Walls for the true Colonial White effect. 


CREO DIPT COMPANY. inc. 
Portfolio 1022 Oliver Se. North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
of Howes 


‘CREO-DIPT 


Modern Furnace Heating 


is the title of our illustrated booklet on this subject. It tells you how to heat 
any house, with any furnace, in simple terms, easily understood and applied. 
So well is the subject treated that many copies are requested annually, for in- 
formation only, where purchases of heaters are not contemplated. 

Educational institutions use them for student instruction in domestic en- 
gineering. Among recent requests is the following letter from the Librarian of 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK CITY 


“Gentlemen—Will you please send us ten copies of your catalog descrip- 
tive of Modern Furnace Heating, for use in our engineering classes? 

“We find these very valuable, used as supplementary textbooks, and we 
maintain a special department in our library, where they are kept.” 


In planning your home—church—store—cottage, etc., you can do no bet- 
ter than to consult us in the matter of heating. Our planning and estimating 
facilities are yours for the asking, free, and no obligation. Send us your plans 
or sketches, and let us tell you how to heat the building and what it will cost. 
The booklet is sent free on request. 


HESS WARMING & VENTILATING CO. 


1217 M Tacoma Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


Makers of Hess Welded Steel Furnaces. 


Also Milwaukee, Wisc. 
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Ornhant Annie Story Book 


By Johnnie Gruelle 


Published by The Bobbs Merril Company, Indianapolis. 


F all the delightful children’s 
we books the Bobbs, Merrill Co. 
Ņ have published, The Orphant 


Annie Story Bock, is quite the 
most delightful. 

If Orphant Annie herself could read 
her own stories and see the quaint, 
charming and captivating pictures with 
which Mr. Gruelle has illustrated them, 
her big eyes would grow bigger yet, and 
more luminous and far away, with the 
wonder and the beauty of them. 

And if the beloved Hoosier poet, James 
Whitcomb Riley, could see into what 
lovely fancies his Orphant Annie had 
blossomed, he would know a keen delight. 

Even the “grown-ups,” hard and wood- 
en as their minds are, cannot resist the 
alluring charm of thts lovely book; for 
this grown-up, just had to stop and read 
all the stories, instead of only glancing at 
the first one as he had intended. 

From the beautiful and tender dedica- 
tion to his beloved poet, to the last fas- 
ARER glimpse of Witch Crosspatch 

l the Orphant Annie Story Book, 
is a delightful creation, of a delicate and 
fertile fancy; and the pleasure it will give 
to thousands of children, can hardly be 
excelled by Riley’s own matchless charm. 

A Course in Mechanical Drawing, for 
school use and for self instruction; a 
practical treatise on the art of making 
working drawings, lettering and dimen- 
sioning; by Louis Rouillion, Director 
Mechanics Institute, New York City; 
Published by The Norman W. Henley 
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Price $1.50 


Publishing Company. Price $1.50. 

This course in Mechanical drawing is 
the result of a number of year’s work 
with evening classes, the author tells us, 
and has been evolved from a careful study 
of the needs of such classes. The course 
covers a period of two school years of 
about twenty four weeks each. The 
course given at the end of the book, forms 
a parallel independent course permitting 
the use of the book as a text book. The 
plates on free hand lettering are good, 
and a little unusual in showing methods. 

Art and Education in Wood Turning, 
by William W. Klenke, Instructor in 
Woodworking and Architectural Draw- 
ing, Central Commercial and Manual 
Training High School, Newark, New 
York. Published by The Manual Arts 
Press. Price $1.40. 

Wood turning is the application of the 
machine to the art of wood carving. To 
give the best results the wood worker 
should combine the skill of the craftsman 
with the appreciation of the artist for 
beauty in line and form. This little book 
is intended primarily for the use of stu- 
dents in normal and high schools, col- 
leges or similar institutions, and for 
lovers of all things useful and beautiful 
in wood turning, giving such facts about 
wood turning as are needed by students 
and teachers. In addition it is a book of 
problems, in the designing of which the 
author aimed at beauty of form while at 
the same time filling the utilitarian con- 
ditions. There are 39 full-page plates. 


“SEDGWICK’S BEST HOUSE PLANS” 
LATEST TWELFTH epirion 


The Most Complete Book I Have Ever Published 
Two Hunprep DESIGNS 


CHAS. S. SEDGWICK, 1135K Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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WHERE TO OBTAIN BUILDING MATERIAL AND NEW HOME EQUIPMENT 


Metal Lath. 


N. W. Expanded Metal Co., 
Bldg., Chicago. 


Associated Metal Lath Mfgrs., Chicago, Ill. 
Gilbert & Bennett Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 


965 Old Col. 


Metal Building Corners. 


Kees, F. D., Mfg. Co., Box 102, Beatrice, 
Neb. 


Millwork. 
Morgan Sash & Door Co., Dept. A-27, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
Paint. 
Lowe Bros. Co., 465 E. 3d St., Dayton, Ohio. 


National Lead Co., 111 Broadway, New 
York. 


Plumbing Goods. 
Hardin Lavin Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Ready Cut Houses. 


Roy H. Bennett Lbr. Co., No. Tonawanda, 
New York. 


Refrigerators. 
Herrick: Refrigerator Co., Waterloo, Ia. 


Roofing Material. 


Edwards Mfg. Co., 521-541 Culvert St., Cin- 
cinnati. 


Keasbey & Mattison Co., Ambler, Pa. 


Creo-Dipt Co., Inc, 1022 Oliver St. No., 
Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Sash Balances. 
Caldwell Mfg. Co., 6 Jones St., Rochester, 
N. Y. 
Screen Cloth. 
Gilbert & Bennett Mfg. Co., 277 Broadway, 
New York City. 
Sewage Disposal. 
Kewanee Private Utilities Co., 123 South 
Franklin Ave., Kewanee, Ill. 
Shades (Porch and Window). 


Aeroshade Co., 976 Oakland Ave., 
kesha, Wis. 


Wau- 


Sheathing Board. 
Bishopric Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Shingle Stain, 
Berry Bros., Detroit, Mich. 
Cabot, Samuel, Inc., Boston, Mass. 
Creo-Dipt Co., Inc., No. Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Stucco Board. 
Bishopric Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Vacuum Clednuers. 


Kewanee Private Uti. ies Co., Kewanee, 


Varnish, 
Berry Bros., Detroit, Mich. 
Lowe Bros., 465 E. 3rd St., 
Johnson & Son, S. C., Racine, Wis. 


Dayton, Ohlo. 


Wall Board. 
Beaver Board Co., 653 Beaver Rd., Buffalo, 


Bishopric Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Upson Co., 151 Upson Point, Lockport, N. Y. 


Waterproofing Compound. 
Sam Cabot, Inc., Boston, Mass. 
Philip Carey Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Water Supply System. 


Kewanee Private Utilities Co., 123 South 
Franklin Ave., Kewanee, Ill. 
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Kees, F. D., Mfg. Co., Box 102, Beatrice, 
Neb. 


Whitney Window Corp., 138 E. Lake St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Wood Stain. 
Berry Bros., Detroit, Mich. 
Johnson, S. C., & Son, Racine, Wis. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ash Receivers. 


Sharp Rotary Ash Receiver Co., Bingham- 
ton, Y. 


Ironing Devices. 


Amarican Ironing Machine Co., Chicago, 


Medicine Cabinets. 


Hess Warm. & V. Co., 1217 Tacoma Bidg., 


Chicago. 


Weather Strips. 


Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Co., De- 
troit, Mich. 
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Just a Word 


1922 a Home Building 


Year 


HE generally expressed opinion today 
is that the coming year promises to 
break all records as a home building 
year. The shortage of homes is so 
great that the figures become more or 
less meaningless to us, they contain so many 
numerals. However, the conditions which have 
been holding building back are tending to ad- 
justment. Reports from all parts of the coun- 
try show large housing projects starting, or 
already under way. From the east and from 
the west come reports of building activities far 
beyond the usual ratio for the latter part of the 
year. Instead of falling off as is usual at that 
season, the’ volume -of building permits for 
November, 1921, not only broke all recent rec- 
ords for that month, but was the highest for 
any month, of the year. 


In the northwest, building activity during 
December was far in excess of the November 
total, and a corresponding increase was rec- 
orded over the preceding December. Of the 
total spent for building during the year 1921, 
twenty-eight per cent was for residences; 
twenty-seven per cent for public works and 
utilities; eighteen per cent for educational 
buildings; and nine per cent for business build- 
ings. 

From the eastern section, reports say that 
building conditions are improving, money is 
casier, and as a result, bonds and stocks are 
going back to par. This is an important point 
in the building situation, as much of the money 
which must do the building of the immediate 
future, is carried as invested capital until the 
time is ripe for the building operation. If the 
money is tied up in securities which, for the 
time being are low in price that their sale 
means a sacrifice, naturally nothing will be 
done in the matter and the building project is 
put off. A general improvement in labor con- 
ditions has also come about. ` 


Building costs, as measured by Government 
statistics, continue to decline from 2 to 9 per 
cent during the fall, but it seems to be quite 
generally accepted by those who have a wide 
view of the situation that any further general 
decrease in the cost of construction must come 
in a stow evolution such as followed the Civil 
War. As the year gets older and the great 
mass of building gets under way, prices may 
be expected to naturally stiffen. The new 
home which has been fully planned during 
these slack years is now ready to go ahead 
and the owner can take advantage of the con- 
ditions. He will, at the same time, help to 
start the constructive season and lessen unem- 
ployment in general lines. 
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Entrance to one of the cottages at Arden 
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Arden 


Florence Garvin 


IVERY man and every woman 
g desires a house and garden, but 
BA the most important and funda- 
mental problem to most is how 
to obtain them. Plans are made by people 
for houses and gardens much oftener 
than they are carried out. The incon- 
venience, because of city business, of 
reaching a country home, or the price 
involved in making such a home,—all 
prevent the launching of such homes by 
people of taste, who remain frequently, 
against their desires, in apartments or 
closely-built up sections of cities. 

A successful effort to help this problem 
locally was started in 1900, by three men 
of Philadelphia: an architect, an exterior 
decorator, and a business man. They 
bought a farm of 160 acres in northern 
Delaware, of attractive character, 300 feet 
above sea level, and fifteen minutes walk 
from a railroad, at convenient commuting 
distance from Philadelphia. The farm 
they laid out, according to principles of 
landscape architecture, into building lots, 
but reserving for parks the open land and 
woodland containing creeks. 

The three men went through legal pro- 
cess in Delaware of becoming Trustees 
of this piece of land. They then leased 
the house-lots for 99 year terms the 
yearly rental going into the treasury, and 
paying taxes, improving roads and pav- 
ing back gradually the original purchase 
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The cottages are varied and attractive 


price. The absence of purchase price to 
the house-lots, as these were leased, at 
once made many applicants for house or 
garden purposes, or both, and, after 
twenty-one years, the place is well cul- 
tivated and built. Attractive cottages 
and gardens are on all the house-lots. 
The place, which was named “Arden,” 
has the advantage over the usual real 
estate ventures, that the money paid 
yearly by the residents goes into their 
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own general treasury, instead of in the 
pockets of a real estate company, and 
comes back to them in road and other 
improvements. In other words the in- 
crease in the value of the property goes 
to the people, who by building their 
homes there, have raised these values 
in building up the community, instead 
of going as “unearned increment” to 
those who happened to own land adjoin- 
ing or near the lots which have been built 
upon and improved. 

The land covered by the leases which 
are ground rent in perpetuity, covering 
on the average plots of about a half acre 
each, is in the center of the whole plot 
and comprises something over sixty 
acres, the remaining nearly one hundred 
acres being taken up by seventy acres of 
woodland, the roadways, the Woodland 
Green, the Sherwood Green, and the 
Meadow Green, open spaces held as 
Commons, on which are the baseball 
field, the picnic grounds and the like. 

No attempt has been made to restrict 
the size of the holdings. From the be- 
ginning anyone who desired land with- 
out a purchase price, could file, with the 
town clerk, an application for such as he 
desired, and whatever land was vacant 
would be shown him, he could select 
what he desired or wait until other land 
was vacant, as he wished. 

The old Colonial road known as Grubbs 
Lane passes through the lot nearly in the 
middle, the eastern side being known as 
the Woodlands and the Western side as 
Sherwood. 

In the center of the Sherwood side is 
the guild hall, the home of the Arden 
Club, in which centers the social life of 
the village. Near it is an old grave yard 
so old that there is buried in it a man 
who lived in Shakespeare’s century, and 
it is at the end of this that the church 
is purposed to be built, following the lines 
of the church at Stoke Pogis, where Grey 
wrote the Elegy. Drawings have already 
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been prepared and much of the stone 
secured. 

On the Woodlands side is another 
center—the Craft Shop—and still another 
the village store, and in the summer time 
the ice cream room, ordinarily known 
as the “Cooler.” 

The laying out of the new roads was 
governed largely by the edge of the 
woods. They were laid out by the 
architect, Will Price, who designed the 
church and the guild hail and the first 
permanent dwellings. 

By roads are meant the private roads 
that intersect the farm, which is on both 
sides of the highway. The house-lots 
are quarter-acre to acre in size. As each 
is leased to an individual, the houses and 
gardens are individual, and there is no 
uniformity, but a pleasant diversity on 
every side. 

No rules at all were adopted as to cost 
or style of house—that was left to the ex- 
pression of the person himself in his own 
taste. A meeting of residents once a 
month makes an exchange of ideas, and a 
majority vote at this meeting determines 
the spending-of the general treasury of 
rents. 

An advantage of the lease hold to the 
builder was that the ready money of each 
person went directly into house or gar- 
den, instead of the usual long waits in 
buying land, and again after buying 
land, before building, or before planting. 
A local craft shop helped by supplying 
local labor. 

To those who know it so well, it seems 
that if this Arden experiment were well 
known, it would be copied in many locali- 
ties, to the quickening of the businesses 
of architecture, building, and everything 
involved in a home. It 1s really an ex- 
periment no longer, but an achieved suc- 
cess—none the less because it 1s of small 
area. 

The Arden system recommends itself 
for a time of business slackness and for 
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the neighborhood of factories that are 
running half-time. Men in Arden build 
their own houses in spare time, therefore 
lessening the labor cost. There is no pur- 
chase price to the land. When a lease is 
transferred, money is paid for the value 
of improvements only. 

The financing of home building has 
been through two loan organizations. Of 
these, the Arden Building and Loan 
Association, which is the largest building 
and loan society in the State of Delaware, 
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holds mortgages on buildings, and takes 
transfer of leases to land, until loan is re- 
paid. The assets of the Association are 
about $18,600.00. 

The other loan organization, called the 
Raiffeisen Guild, a form unusual in 
America, has unlimited liability for its 
members, and money is loaned on per- 
sonal reputation for integrity, two endor- 
sers required, but not on tangible pro- 
perty. It has the record of ten years’ 
existence without the loss of a dollar. 
Its assests are about $8,000.00. 

The Arden plan is a practical way of 
attaining homes. Such an undertaking 
can be talked up among friends—no ad- 
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Cement and rough stones have been used in the building 
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vertising is necessary. It is like a group 
of people building a town of their own. 
The land, as house lot, of course, must 
precede the house and garden. 

The legality of the process, and the 
security of holding the house-lot, has 
been demonstrated, and could be done 
anywhere. 

The problem of Arden in its twenty- 
first year is a waiting list impossible to 
cope with, because all the house-lots are 
taken, and subdivision of house-lots is 
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very undesirable, as they were laid out 
originally with care as to size and shape, 
with a view to the future. 

The bungalows are varied and attrac- 
tive—trees, hedges, shrubbery and flow- 
er gardens being universal. The land- 
scape architecture has been well de- 
signed, though results arrived at gradu- 
ally. Quick growing trees, like poplars, 
were used much on the roads, and dog- 
wood for the picturesque. 

There were frequent springs on this 
farm that made good water supply, and, 
in conjunction with artesian wells, are 
adequate to the water system. 

A water company, composed of stock- 
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holders and incorporated, of about fifty 
subscribers, provides water service, so 
far as water is furnished through pipe 
lines. Other residents have sunk their 
own surface or Artesian wells, with hand 
pumping. Sewerage is by septic tanks 
—the houses being too far apart to re- 
quire general sewerage system as yet. 

From the point-of-view of usefulness, 
vegetable gardens and chicken pens, 
grape vines and dwarf fruits are on most 
of the places. Bush fruits and mush- 
rooms are also raised, and, for decora- 
tion, small cedars and sweet gum trees. 

Cement and rough stone have been 
used a good deal in building, with some 
half-timbered and brick effects. Holly- 
hocks and iris, as well as rambler roses 
and honeysuckle are much used. A 
Country Club, composed of residents, has 
a swimming-pool in the creek, and open- 
air theatre as well as a guild hall. 

The Arden Craft Shops turn out hand- 
woven materials, hand-made furniture 
and hand-wrought iron. It also supplies 
architectural designs as well as building 
contracts, along lines that are English of 
the Middle Ages. Artists and sculptors 
are also represented among the residents 
of this place. 

The charm of the cottages are their ir- 
regularity of size and of style. No very 
large ones, of course, are included. There 
is a plan for a church, to be built of rough 
feld stone. In driving around the roads, 
the abundance of greenery is noticeable, 
as forestry is carefully practised. 

Small effects are just as pleasing as 
large ones and are more possible in the 
radius of a few miles around cities. For 
the great majority of the business men of 
a city, or business women, a home, to be 
convenient, must be within commuting 
distance. | 

It is time that ways should be sought 
to quicken business that has been some- 
what inactive since the world war, and 
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the two special undertakings of house 
and garden,—so they will be among the 
possibilities for all people,—are particu- 
larly of the class referred to above. 

All industries engaged in supplying the 
necessities for house-building ought to 
unite to encourage this idea that has been 
demonstrated by Arden for twenty-one 
years. Arden has been considered an ex- 
periment in democracy, and it is founded 
on the idea that all industry is interde- 
pendent. 

Naturally, a few foreigners, mostly 
Italians, accustomed to cultivation in 
their own country, have come to the 
place, because of the garden work in 
which they find employment, and which 
is congenial to them. Basketry also is 
practised by them, and dyeing has been 
lately added, as a craft. 

The desire to be out-of-doors, for 
health and sports, as well as for garden- 
ing, and out-door bathing,—has caused 
the houses to be made small and conven- 
ient, as well as pretty and home-like. 
The women do not like to be too much 
confined to the house, and screened 
porches are the rule. 

The possibility of such development in 
the environs of cities, as is here described, 
opens up much for which camping and 
davlight-saving have paved the way. 
People are experienced in open-air liv- 
ing, as they have never been before, and 
would avail themselves of such oppor- 
tunities speedily. 

The two complaints which we most 
often hear,—of house shortage and short- 
age of garden products, could be relieved 
by this method to a great extent. The 
desire for art, too, and for architecture, 
which seems to be inherent in people, 
would find great chance for expression by 
this method. 

The desire for a home that shall be the 
expression of individual taste seems to be 
a native instinct in the American people. 
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Seasonable Interior Decoration 


Charles Alma Byers 
HEN once 
the task of 
decorating Fm.. ae 
and furnish- Torni. os. 
ing one’s home in- ta . 


terior has been com- 
pleted one naturally 
expects that it shall 
remain sO more or 
less permanently. 
However, one will 
rarely lose interest 
in making or desir- 
ing certain changes, 
or the addition of 
new or re-newing 
touches. In some 
homes, in fact, it is 
quite the custom to 
somewhat alter the 
general scheme of 
interior decoration, 
especially in the liv- 
ing rooms, at least 
twice each year. One 
effect, for instance, will be established for 
the spring and summer, and another for 
the fall and winter. This is, of course ac- 
complished principally through merely 
making certain changes in the draperies 
—using a bright and airy kind for the 
warm months, and for the cold season a 
kind that will suggest warmth, the set 
not in use being carefully stored away 
until again desirable or seasonable. 

The autumn colors of Nature are the 
yellows, browns and reds. These colors 
also are the ones principally suggestive of 
warmth—winter cheer and coziness— 
when used to predominate in schemes of 
interior decoration. Hence, when prop- 
erly combined with analogous or comple- 


An inviting fireside 


mentary colors or shades, to give relief 
from any tendency to monotony, they are 
especially appropriate and effective for 
the season at hand; and, in their various 
shades, they offer a very wide selection. 
It should be remembered, however, that 


there are also, when used in certain com- 


binations, warm shades of blue, green and 
even gray, and, further, that the colors 
commonly designated as plum, mulberry 
and so forth offer still other possibilities 
at this time. And, whereas light-weight 
materials are generally to be preferred for 
the spring and summer, the heavier kinds 
of draperies, such as velour, damask, fri- 
zette, etc., usually seem particularly 
suited to the fall and winter months. 
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Perhaps, therefore, to those who are 
desirous of making seasonable alterations 
in their home interiors, the accompany- 
ing illustrations and brief descriptions of 
them will carry some appreciable sug- 
gestions. 

Winter is the season when one natur- 
ally takes special interest in fireplaces and 
their settings. Shown in one of the il- 
lustrations is a fireside that is rendered 
particularly inviting. In design and con- 
struction, the fireplace itself has a cast- 
composition mantel finished with neat, 
attractive ornamentation and in white, 
with a mantel-shelf of black marble, and 
its facing is of light brownish-buff hand- 
made tile. The lambrequins over the 
windows are of brown taupe with a dark 
brown border, and are finished with a 
light cream fringe. The window and 
doorway draperies consist of warm brown 
velour, and the wall paper is patterned 
in light brown on a light buff back- 
ground. Reds, browns and blues are 
combined in the several Oriental rugs 
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Vista through a tall arched doorway 


Draped doorway in corner of living room 


and in the upholstering of much of the 
furniture. 

In one of the photographs reproduced 
is shown a most effective treatment for a 
tall arched doorway. The vista unfold- 
ing through the doorway is especially 
interesting, particularly as regards color 
scheme. The woodwork is of old ivory 
and mahogany; the doorway draperies 
are of heavy inconspicuously-figured silk, 
in brown taupe; and the side curtains of 
the window beyond are of hand-blocked 
linen, in brown, green and blending yel- 
lows, with small dashes of brilliant red, 
while the electric fixture revealed between 
the hangings is of Roman gold mounting. 
The doors close without interfering with 
the draperies, as drawn back and their 
being of glass permits the vista to re- 
main at all times, whether the doors be 
closed or open. The draperies, however, 
may of course be released, when they nat- 
urally will close the view beyond. 

In another of the illustrations is given 
a corner view of a living room effectively 
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handled in Queen Anne style. The at- 
tractively paneled walls are in white and 
old ivory, while the arched-top French 
windows—the outstanding feature of the 
corner—are framed in mahogany. The 
looped-up draperies at these windows are 
of silk damask, figured in sage on a 
greenish-buff background, and the chair, 
with a neat antimacassar thrown over its 
back, is upholstered in tapestry, pat- 
terned in gold, sage and red on a dark 
blue background. The floor lamp, with a 
gilded hand-wrought standard, has an 
amber parchment shade, hand-decorated 
to match the colors of the chair, while the 
embroidered foot-stool also brings out 
the same colors. Silk gauze of soft ivory, 
fringed at the bottom, is used to curtain 
the glass. l 

The sun room, if it be properly de- 
signed and equipped, need by no means 
be purely a summer institution. In fact, 
the sun is generally more welcome in 
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winter than any other time. In one of the 
illustrations is shown an especially de- 
lightful and practically planned sun room. 
The radiators are enclosed with orna- 
mental radiator faces. With the large 
window spaces admitting so much sun- 
light in addition to being so very attrac- 
tively and cozily decorated and furnished, 
the room constitutes a very inviting living 
place throughout the year. It is floored 
with dark brown and white squares of 
glazed tile, covered with rugs, and is 
finished, as to woodwork, including the 
lattice-like treatment of the walls, in light 
old ivory. The lambrequins over the 
windows are neutral toned, bordered in 
black and edged with fringe, and the 
draperies and seat cushions—from which 
the room receives definite character in 
the decorative sense—are of hand-blocked 
linen, brilliantly figured in green, yellow, 
brown and red. The Oriental rugs natur- 
ally present corresponding colors, to- 
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The sun room is delightful all the year round 
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gether with blue to match the blue-birds 
with which the wall lattices are orna- 
mented. The furniture, which includes a 
little portable book-case, is of wicker, in 
natural shade. i 
There are, in interior decoration, vast 
possibilities in the matter of creating 
“group” or “spot-light” effects, and there 
are always right and wrong ways of 
handling them. Certain relativity is es- 
sential. In the two remaining illustra- 
tions are shown some very pleasing group 
effects. One is of a dining room corner, 
and introduces the use of a hand-dec- 
orated leather screen to create a back- 
ground for a small stand and a tall vase 
of chrysanthemums, while nearby is fit- 
tingly kept the tea-cart. The other group 
utilizes for background a narrow wall 
panel and a broad open doorway. A pic- 
ture, it will be noticed, is centered in the 
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The leather screen creates a background in this 
corner of a dining room 


An interesting group effect 


panel and directly underneath it is placed 
an ornate chair. A hand-painted leather 
screen is used to close a part of the door- 
way, and before it stands a floor lamp 
with an ornate standard and silk shade, 
while a hand-decorated vase containing 
“cat-tails” and a couple of fancy pillows 
complete the group. The arrangement, 
at first glance, may seem to have been 
made without thought or study, but, on 
the contrary, it represents a carefully 
worked-out scheme. 


While these rooms are shown as they 
appear during the winter season, spring 
is on the way, and in a few months they 
may be changing to their summer dress; 
never the less the suggestions as to in- 
terior decoration here presented may be 
adopted with good taste quite irrespective 
of season—in fact, for decorative schemes 
of year-round permanency. 
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Sanitary Walls 


Emma Gary Wallace 


EDHE evolution of 
wey demands wall 


housekeeping 
surfaces which 


minimum of effort and expense. 
One may have a beautiful wall when the 
decoration is completed, but after a few 
weeks or month it begins to grow gray 
and often becomes quite grimmy before 
the winter is over, in a heated house or 
apartment. We can dust the chairs and 
furniture. We can rub the glass of the 
window, but the walls must not be 
touched, or they become smeared as well 
as gray. Js there any kind of a satisfac- 
tory wall decoration which can be kept 
clean? 

There was a time when it was custom- 
ary to tack carpets over the entire floor 
surface of most of the rooms of the house, 
but the difficulties in the way of keeping 
them clean led to the hardwood floor and 
the movable rug. We are now seeing the 
same kind of an evolution in regard to 
wall surfaces. Either they must be of 
such a nature as to be frequently re- 
newed, or it must be possible to clean 
them easily. Many progressive house- 
keepers are favoring finishes which can be 
kept sanitary without these frequent up- 
heavals, and expensive redecorations. 

It is to meet this growing demand that 
washable wall surfaces have been de- 
signed. Some of these are painted directly 
upon the plaster, which of course, must 
be sound and of suitable finish to take 
this surfacing effectively. Stippled tints 
and plain walls of neutral colors, either 
with or without conventionalized stencil 
designs, are very Satisfactory, and even 
when the time comes that it is desirable 
to renew the surface, it can be done at 
reasonable expense, and again the walls 
be ready for a long period of usefulness. 


But some plastered walls are not good 
enough to finish this way. Perhaps they 
are cracked or rough or have been papered 
for years. To give a sanitary surface 
to such walls, we have available the wash- 
able wall coverings in the form of en- 
ameled paper, or a surfaced covering with 
a cloth or fabric background. 


These must be applied with care by a 
decorator who knows how to do the work 
properly. The expense of hanging is 
slightly more than for the regulation wall- 
paper, but the results are so permanent 
and beautiful as to show a marked econ- 
omy in the end. 


The painted wall is a washable wall. 
whether painted in a plain tone, stippled, 
or stenciled in a more elaborate design. 


But in regions where soft coal is used 
the problem of keeping the walls clean 
and beautiful is still a very real one. 
Even using these washable material the 
rubbing necessary to remove the grime 
from soft coal smoke, mars and dulls the 
wall surface so that before long redecor- 
ation is necessary. 


However, and this is the point of this 
article, a very satisfactory method has 
been evolved for keeping such surfaces 
clean, fresh, and beautiful at relatively 
small outlay of effort and almost no ex- 
pense. The wall is protected by a special 
treatment given to washable walls, pref- 
erably when they are new, or at any time 
to arrest further deterioration. The prin- 
ciple is a simple one and may well be 
illustrated in the processes of Milady’s 
toilet. 


For example, the woman who is going 
motoring knows that the flying dust and 
moisture from the air will fill the pores 
of her skin and coarsen and darken it. 
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She also knows that “prevention is better 
than cure,” and so she cleans the skin 
with a suitable cold cream, wipes it off, 
and dusts her face with a good grade of 
powder. Then she goes gaily forth 
knowing that when she reaches her des- 
tination or returns home, she can bathe 
her face with a little soap and water, and 
that it will be fresh and clean and unmar- 
red by the action of elements and dust. 

In exactly the same way, the Starch 
Process is used to protect washable wall 
surfaces. The walls must first be clean 
or new. The method is to glaze them 
with a very light dressing which can be 
washed away very easily, bringing all the 
smoke, dust, and soft coal grime with it. 

Ordinary laundry starch is used. Pur- 
chase that which is in the finer or small- 
er lumps. To each pint measure of 
starch, take a quart of cold water. That 
is, one part of starch to two parts of 
water. Put into a good-size container 
and rub quite free from all lumps. Have 
ready a gallon of boiling water and pour 
this over the starch paste, stirring brisk- 
ly at the same time. The hot water will 
cook the starch and the result will be a 
rather heavy solution. This should be 
set aside until cold, at which time it will 
be even thicker as a natural consequence 
of the cooling process. 

The next step is quickly finished. Add 
as much cold water very slowly and stir- 
ring energetically at the same time, as 
will reduce the starch mass to the consis- 
tency of rich milk. Rich milk, be it 
noted, is of a creamy nature without being 
as heavy as even light cream. As dif- 
ferent brands of starch thicken differ- 
ently, it is difficult to give an exact rule 
for the thinning process, but it is evident 
that too heavy a starch solution would 


give a streaked or pasty surface, which 
when it dried, would be likely to crack 


off. The idea is to have a cooked starch 
water which when applied, and dried, 
will be invisible. 
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The last step is important. Having 
diluted the starch mixture to the con- 
sistency of rich milk, add two quarts of 
fresh buttermilk, and beat and stir for 


about ten minutes, in order to produce 


a lightly emulsified mass. Strain through 
clean muslin. 

There are two ways of putting this 
Starch Process on and both are excel- 
lent. Which shall be chosen depends up- 
on the nature of the decoration of the 
under surface. 

Take a broad, clean paste brush or one 
which is used for calcimining. Wet 
thoroughlyin warm waterand wipe nearly 
dry. Dip into the starch mixture and 
go quickly over the entire surface exactly 
as if varnishing or painting, being care- 
ful to guard against brush marks. The 
starch mixture must be applied very 
evenly as it is desirable only to have a 
thin glaze which will be practically 
invisible. 

The second process is to coat a portion 
of the wall with the starch solution and 
then to stipple this much of the surface 
with the ends of the bristles of the brush, 
so as to prevent any suspicion of brush 
marks. This is ordinarily the easier 
method to use, even with the stippled 
finish the glaze can scarcely be detected, 
only giving a fresh, soft appearance. 

When the walls need cleaning, it is a 
simple matter to take clean, warm water 
and a soft cloth or sponge, and to wash 
off the glaze which will come away with- 
out the least trouble. If the water is 
frequently changed so as to keep it 
clean, there 1s no danger of streaking, and 
the under surface will be fresh and new 
again after an astonishing amount of dirt 
has been removed. The process can be 
repeated and the walls are ready for an- 
other period of use. 

This method of surfacing the walls will 
preserve the decorations almost indefi- 
nitely, and the housewife has the satis- 
faction of knowing that her home is clean. 
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Walls should be made completely san- 
itary to be safe. The tenacity of life of 
disease germs 1s often illustrated. 

Repeated instances are on record of 
various contagious diseases which have 
lurked about certain rooms or apartments 
until thorough renovating was done and 
then someone, perhaps in the right physi- 


cal condition to contract the disease, be- 
came the victim. 

The Starch Process is desirable because 
of its simplicity and inexpensiveness, and 
its use is in line with the teachings of the 
new thrift which urge decorations and 
other undertakings of a reasonably dur- 
able nature. 


The Popularity of Colonial 


T is not difficult to understand why 
the New England type of Colon- 
ial makes such an appeal to the 
person who is wanting to build a 

home, especially since Colonial building 

is no longer slavish copying of a favored 
model so much as an effort to get the 
spirit of the American home which many 
of these old houses seem to embody. 


Colonial traditions are fine because they 
stand for good workmanship and sincer- 
ity in construction. The fine period of 
Colonial building in New England was 
around the commencement of the nine- 
teenth century when the colonies were be- 
ginning to enjoy the fruits of indepen- 
dence; when there was leisure, and a 
measure of prosperity. Homes were built 
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Full two stories after the manner of the New England Colonial 
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LIVING ROOM 
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FIRST FLOOR 


HEIGHT 8-6” 
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then, not for the builder so much as for 
his children and children’s children, after 
the manner of the “Old Country.” Ma- 
terials were comparatively cheap and the 
workmen had plently of time. Crafts- 
manship was an art in good standing 
during that period and endless care was 
taken with all the minute and delicate de- 
tails of the Colonial style. Intricate 
dentile courses were used in the cornice 
mouldings in these fine old interiors, man- 
tels were adorned with carving, and— 
most elaborate of all, the twisted spindles 
of the stair railings were all carved by 
.hand, in a different design for each length 
of spindle. 

In our modern building larger tools 
take the place of the small ones used in 
Colonial times. In place of the carving 
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SECOND FLOOR 


CEILING WEIGHT 8-:O”° 


tools the turning lathe is used, and “the 
machine” about which we are so apt to be 
scornful. The time 1s coming when we 
shall begin to realize that “the machine” 
is only a glorified tool, and if mixed with 
brains in the same proportion as the 
smaller tool;—commanded as a servant 
rather than feared and allowed to domi- 
nate and tyrannize over the human spirit 
which wields it, it will do man’s bidding 
and again the tool will become the ser- 
vant and the helper. Craftsmanship will 
again come. into its own, using the ma- 
chine in its proper capacity. 

Our modern Colonial does not copy the 
older building, it seeks the effect of sin- 
cerity and of quiet dignity set forth in the 
older types. We speak of our modern 
work as a free use of the Colonial, in 
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which many of the charming details are 
used, small paned glass in the windows 
give scale not easily attained with large 
Sheets of glass; shutters give a quaint 
touch of color. A compact modern plan 
takes the place of the rambling room ar- 
rangement of the older houses. Space 1s 
not given to the central hall and stairway, 
and the living room is made as large as 
possible. A porch may be added or not 
as the case may be. Asa matter of fact 
the porch, as we use the term, was un- 
known in Colonial days. Then people 
were satisfied to build a warm shelter, en- 
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The houses are much the same as to 
general size and proportion. In one plan 
the living room extends across the front 
of the house, and across the end of the 
other plan. 

On the second floor of each are three 
bedrooms and bath room. The gambrel 
roof cuts the height in the corners of the 
bedrooms in the Dutch Colonial design, 
but leaves the rooms ample in size, as 
this house is slightly larger in dimensions 
than the other. It is 28 by 23 feet in out- 
side measurements. The first plan is 25 
feet by 27 feet 6 inches. 


Dutch Colonial in type 


tirely enclosed. Their daily life took 
them out doors so much of their time that 
they had no desire for out-door rooms. 

Two homes built after the manner of 
the Colonial are shown in these photos. 
The first is full two stories in height, with 
a simple dignity of line and proportion, 
and with a Colonial portico. The second 
is of the so-called Dutch Colonial type, 
with a gambrel roof. It has small paned 
glass in the upper sash and blinds on the 
second story windows. 


Wardrobes are shown in some of the 
bedrooms, which while they take less 
space from the rooms in most cases, are 
so carefully planned that they make very 
satisfactory closet space. 

As is usual with Colonial houses these 
are painted white, though a cream or even 
a buff color may be very good, with white 
trimmings. The Colonial house, whether 
of brick or of wood had wood cornices 
and trimmings and these were usually 
painted white. 
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Building with Stucco 


c G OOD stucco has a beauty of its 
oy NE own, both as to texture and tone, 
Kany and it offers a wide opportunity 
for individuality in the treatment 
of the design of the home. It lends it- 
self to a picturesque treatment; it may be 
dignified or even monumental in its final 
effect. The facility with which stucco 
may be used includes a wide range of 
construction. Hollow tile or poured con- 
crete may be given a stucco finish and 
stucco is also applied over metal lath or 
even over wood lath on wood construc- 
tion. In fact the very facility with which 
it may be used is sometimes a real draw- 
back to its successful use and beauty. 

A fundamental rule in the design of a 
stucco building is: “keep water from get- 
ting behind the stucco.” Neither should 
any concentration or, flow of water get to 
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The pergola covered roof serves as sun porch 


the stucco at all. As a general thing it is 
better not to run stucco to the grade, not 
only because of the danger from frost 
action, but also to avoid staining the 
stucco by dirt and moisture. A course of 
brickwork or of solid concrete at the 
grade line is always good looking. 
Special attention should also be given to 
flashing and drips, wherein a little fore- 
sight will prevent much unsightly dis- 
coloration and possibly more serious de- 
fects. 

For exterior work, in most latitudes, 
stucco is generally applied over metal 
lath. The usual practice is to sheath the 
frame of the building as for siding; cover 
this with insulation and building paper, 
metal lath and stucco. While diagonal 
siding is considered excellent construc- 
tion under siding or shingles, it is not so 
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good under stucco. It has a tendency to 
bring uneven shrinkage to the stucco 
coating over it, and this diagonal shrink- 
age has possibility of cracking the ex- 
terior. 

The frame should be thoroughly braced, 
and stand solidly of itself before the ex- 
terior is applied, if the stucco is not to 
crack. Any vibration or shrinkage or 
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movement of any kind brings a strain up- 
on the plaster which is, however, largely 
overcome by the reinforcement of the 
metal lath. At the same time it is well 
to avoid any needless source of danger. 

A stucco finish fits very well into 
Colonial design: in fact it was used in 
some localities and conditions in Colonial 
times. But if stucco is to be used at all it 
should be dealt with fairly, and given a 
fair chance for satisfactory development. 
The details of a stucco house, as well as 
the house itself should be designed for 
stucco, rather than be merely a transla- 
tion from wood into stucco. The designer 
must think in terms of stucco if he is to 
get the best results. 


The Roof Pergola. 


Much latitude has been given in the 
design of the stucco house with the per- 
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gola covered roof treatment for the sec- 
ond story porch. The plans show the 
room arrangement both for the first and 
for the second floor, in considerable de- 
tail, showing how completely the home 
has been planned, with built-in cases and 
cabinets. The service wing is particu- 
larly well arranged with the set tubs in 
the entry, and the sliding kitchen door, 
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which does not take any apace when the 
door is open. 

Before anything else is done the house 
should be completely planned, down to 
the last detail of construction and of con- 
venience. Too much emphasis can not 
be placed on this matter, as it is the only 
way to get satisfactory results. If the 
contractor is expected to stop his work- 
men and make changes after his work is 
all laid out and is well under way, it must 
mean additional expense and delay. 


With Wide Projecting Eaves. 

Often times, especially in the south- 
west, the stucco house is built with a flat 
roof, the stucco walls carried up as a 
parapet. In the east and the middle west 
the wide projecting roof is favored, giv- 
ing a certain protection from the sun in 
warm weather, and strongly marked 
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FIRST FLGDR PLAN 
shadows, or the roof may be of tile or 
other material and given a low pitch, but 


without projecting eaves. Particularly 
attractive is this plan with the living room 
across the unbroken front of the house. 
The sun room on one side balances the 
entrance porch on the other side. Back 
of the side entrance hall is the dining 
room and kitchen, quite set apart from 
the living room, and with a screened 
porch opening from it. 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN 
The kitchen is well arranged, with 
ample cupboards and good arrangement 
of sink and working space. A breakfast 
alcove opens from the kitchen. 
On the second floor is a very large 
front chamber with bath room, smaller 
chambers and sleeping porch. 


A Compact Plan. 


Perhaps no type of building is more 
economical to build than the square type 


The wide projecting eaves gives strongly marked shadows 
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Built in stucco and brick 


of house. It costs no more in wall and 
foundation to enclose a projection inside 
than outside the walls of the building; 
the roof and the floors make the chief dif- 
ference. The square planned house 
which is here shown has a projecting sun 
parlor beside the entrance and covered 
porch. The house is quite compactly 
planned, and the main living rooms open 
well together. The coat closet has been 
found a place near the stairs, and the 
basement stairs and side entry are well 
arranged. Some people would wish a 
door cut from the living room to this 
side hall. The breakfast alcove is placed 
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Charles S. Sedgwick, Architect 


near the dining room and enclosed with 
the rear porch. 

On the second floor are three sleeping 
rooms and bath room. The sleeping 
porch is a practical sleeping room with 
two sides filled with windows. The linen 
closet 1s large and well placed. 

Brick has been used on the exterior up 
to the sills of the windows. This makes 
an excellent construction, in the protec- 
tion it gives the stucco, which is carried 
from the brick work up to the roof. A 
foundation course of brickwork adds 
value to the house also, from a commer- 
cial point of view and 1s apt to more than 
pay for itself in the satisfaction it brings. 
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Cottages 


EOPLE are only beginning to 
realize the combinations by which 
it is possible to obtain what they 
want in building a home. When 

first the plan is right, then the exterior 
may be made to develop from it along 
any lines desired,—provided that no sham 
is intended. When one wants the out- 
side of the house to look as though there 
were many things inside which are not 
there, then satisfactory results are impos- 
sible. Honesty is the first principle of art 
as well as living. 

The smaller cottage which is here 
shown has been built more than once, and 
from two plans, only one of which is 
shown. In the first, from which the 
photo was taken, the dining room was 
back of the living room with a wide open- 
ing between and the sleeping rooms were 
on the side of the house with bath room 
and closets between them. The other 
plan is here shown, In both cases two 
rooms were finished under the roof in the 
same way. 


A well worked out set of drawings, 
where everything which is to go in the 
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A simply built cottage 


E. W. Stillwell, Architect 
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Planned for a wide lot 


house has been carefully considered and 
placed before the work is started gives 
an assurance that these results may be ob- 
tained and at no unnecessary cost. Noth- 
ing is more costly in building than 
uncertainty, which usually materializes 
in extras, even if there is no tearing out of 
work already done in order to make de- 
sired changes. 

The second cottage is planned for a 
wide lot or for a suburban home, where 
the view and possibly the breeze is at the 
front of the house. 

The breakfast alcove provided with a 
seat across two sides and with space for a 


good sized table, if so desired, permits the 
other space to be used as a thirty foot liv- 
ing room, except on unusual occasions 
when a real dining room is desired. The 
sun room opens from this space with four 
double hinged French doors, which fold 
back on each other when open. 

This cottage has three bedrooms, two 
of which are finished in the gables under 
the roof, with good windows as may be 
seen in the photo. There is excellent 
storage and closet space under the roof. 

The foundations and porch railings are 
of brick with cement for steps and porch 
floor. 
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Decorations and Furnishings 
VIRGINIA ROBIE, Editor 


The Practical. Value of a Sewing Room 


oe IT was my good fortune to visit 
C aa en last year in one of the most 
> beautiful houses of my acquaint- 

ance. This home had always 
seemed to me as nearly perfect as mortal 
dwelling could be, but on the third day 
I discovered a flaw. That morning a 
seamstress appeared, and then I found 
that my dream house, as I had always 
called it, had no sewing room. In the 
bedroom of my charming hostess the 
seamstress worked. Materials had to be 
gathered from all parts of the house, and 
the morning was half over before the real 
work of the day had begun. By the time 
poor Miss Needles was well under way, 
luncheon was served. 

The eastern windows flooded the room 
with morning sunshine, but the archi- 
tect’s scheme of oak and stained plaster 
was not conducive to a well-hghted in- 
terior when the sun left the east side of 
the house. By four the room was full of 
shadows. Nor was the artificial lighting 
of much assistance for actual work. 
Through amber glass and wrought copper 
a delightful restful glow prevaded the 
room. At a finely equipped craft desk 
was a low drop light of sufficient power 
to enable one to write a note. The beauti- 
ful appointed dressing table with its cop- 
per accessories had its special fixture, and 


the white and silver bath room, adjoining, 
was fitted up with the cleverest scheme, 
but nowhere was there enough concen- 
trated light to sew a button on properly. 
Miss Needles came four days, finally com- 
pleting, by taking home at night, what, 
under favorable circumstances, could 
easily have been finished in three. Dur- 
ing the visitation, the beautiful room was 
in a chaotic state. The rugs, woven espe- 
cially for the room with long brown nap, 
a particular feature of this well-known 
loom, made “picking up” a difficult task. 

Moreover, the rugs were so large and 
heavy that they could be shaken only 
by the house man. The litter remained 
until the ordeal was over, when I was 
not surprised to hear my hostess sav, 
“After I have had a sewing woman at 
the house I feel ready for a sanitarium.” 

In this big house were three guest 
rooms, seven regular bedrooms, numerous 
bath rooms, a large service wing, a living 
room, a drawing room, a library, a recep- 
tion hall, a billiard room, a bowling alley, 
a dining room, a breakfast room and a 
conservatory. Surely a corner should 
have been found somewhere for a sewing 
machine and a sewing table. 

Not long before I had visited in a small 
comparatively inexpensive house where 
the convenient well-appointed sewing 
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room made a great impression upon me. 
It was lighted by eastern and northern 
windows and had a most convenient 
scheme of cupboards, etc. In the morn- 
ing there was plenty of sun, and the two 
large windows toward the north gave al- 
most a studio light in the afternoon. If 
it were necessary to work after dark, an 
excellent electric scheme provided a low, 
concentrated light. Two people could 
sew comfortably, with a third at the ma- 
chine, and there was plenty of space for 
“trying on.” The polished floor was bare, 
except for a small rug in front of each 
chair. It is not pleasant to sit for hours 
without a rug for the feet. The small 
rugs of short nap were easily shaken at 
the end of the day. Everything was 
planned for convenience in picking up 
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and keeping in order quite as much as for 
actual work. 

Several devices impressed me as addıng 
greatly to the general success of the plan. 
Shallow drawers were built into one side 
of the room, and on the other wall were 
shelves with dropped lids like those of 
a linen closet. In the drawers in well- 
divided compartments were spools of 
thread, silk, and every kind of article 
needed for up-to-date home dressmaking. 

On the shelves the unfinished work 
could be placed. In a small closet hung 
clothes poles and hangers for such gowns 
as needed an upright position. Each sew- 
ing chair was provided with a wide- 
mouthed bag into which the materials in 
immediate use could be placed. These 
hung on the chair backs; also tied to the 


While a bedroom may be used as a sewing room it has its disadvantages 
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chairs by long tapes were sewing scis- 
sors—happy thought of the house mis- 
tress—always at hand, never lost, never 
taken away to be brought back in a 
minute. 

At the windows were shades, the color 
of the walls, a pleasant gray green. There 
were no curtains, except at the east 
windows, where lower sash hangings 
could, when the sun was over-powerful, 
be drawn across the panes. Between the 
windows toward the north a mirror six 
feet in height was inserted. Every detail 
of a costume could be seen at a glance. 

The mistress is saving toward a big 
triple mirror which can be fastened to the 
wall, the side panels folding together like 
small doors—a most useful and conven- 
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ient accessory for sewing and dressing 
rooms. i 

Such a device was seen recently in a big 
studio where the walls were hung in gray 
canvas. The side panels when closed 
showed a surface like the walls. In each 
panel a fine Japanese print of long, nar- 
row proportions was inserted. When the 
canvas doors were closed there was no 
suggestion of a mirror, so flat was the 
whole thing. A Japanese artisan had 
made the affair, so I was told, and I no 
longer wondered at its completeness. 


In planning a sewing room, space, light - 


and air are three essentials, but if every 
inch is put to use, a large room is unnec- 
essary. Architects now figure very closely 
as to inches where once they figured as to 
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Space under the roof may be fitted with drawers and a dress box under a seat and do good service as a sewing room 
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feet. All space not put to constant use 1s 
regarded by them as wasted. In bed- 
room planning the matter has been re- 
duced to a fine point, too much so in many 
houses where the rooms of the second 
story are unnecessarily small. Particu- 
larly with country houses, where land is 
plentiful, the cutting down of space in 
the upper rooms is open to question. An 
amusing exception was noticed not long 
ago in a country home planned by a 
woman. The bedrooms were so large, so 
sunny and commanded such fine outlooks 
that they were used as sitting rooms, 
while the actual living rooms below were 
almost deserted. A reception hall, a small 
reception-room and a drawing-room were 
seldom required except on formal occa- 
sions, consequently they were rather 
dreary places. 

From the enormous bedroom of the 
mistress of the house a very fine sunset 
view was obtained. Informal afternoon 
tea was served there, known to her 
friends as “sunset tea.” In one corner of 
the room was a canopied four-poster, but 
it was thirty feet from the sunset win- 
dows. A large fireplace in the center of 
a wall, forty feet in length, made a cozy 
meeting ground in spring and fall. A 
small city apartment could easily have 
been packed into this room. As a bed- 
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room it was not an unqualified success. 
As a general family room, all-round sit- 
ting room, sewing room, play room on 
rainy days, school room in mid-winter, it 
was quite without a rival. “I wanted a 
big bedroom,” said the owner of the room, 
“and I had to be my own architect to 
get it.” 

The exterior of the house proclaimed 
the fact. It was ugly in the extreme, as 
most houses are when built by an ama- 
teur. With all the lady’s two years of 
scheming on paper, she had made no pro- 
vision for a play room or for a sewing 
room. One of the two guest rooms did 
duty for sewing when it happened to be 
vacant, but the arrangement was not con- 
venient. The room had none of the first 
essentials for comfortable working, and 
as guests were frequently coming and go- 
ing, it was seldom available. The alter- 
native was a corner of the big bedroom, 
temporarily screened off during the in- 
vasion. 

It might be said that home dressmaking 
could be planned when visitors were not 
expected, or that it might save wear and 
tear to have all the work done outside. 
The argument is an excellent one, yet 
there never lived a real family in a real 
house where a sewing room was not a 
convenience. 


ANCIENT WELSH DOOR-VERSE 


Hail, guest! 


We ask not what thou art: 


If friend, we greet thee, hand and heart: 


If stranger, such no longer be: 


If foe, our love will conquer thee. 


—Ancient Welsh door-verse. 
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Letters intended for answer through these columns or by mail should be addressed to ‘Keith’s Decorative Service” and 
should give all information possible as to exposure of rooms, finish of woodwork, colors preferred, etc. Send diagram of floor 


plan. Enclose return postage. 


Paneled Walls. 

N. F. D.: Am planning a five room 
bungalow. Living room with open fire- 
place,—dining room and kitchen on one 
side and two bedrooms with bath between 
all openings from small hallway on the 
other side. Have found much help 
through your magazine and am taking 
the liberty of consulting you on the in- 
terior decorations. 

Living room furniture is overstuffed 
suite of tapestry. Dining room suite, 
mahogany, kitchen all in white. Bed- 
rooms, one suite mahogany and one suite 
light gray finish. | 

What would be best finish for wood- 
work in all the rooms? 

We do not like plain papered walls so 
was thinking if there was some way the 
dining room and living room could be 
paneled this would be effective. Should 
both these rooms be finished in same color 
woodwork since they are closely con- 
nected there being only a collonade be- 
tween? When walls are paneled are the 
entire side walls papered in same design 
or could two contrasting papers be used? 

Windows are to be to floor in living 
room and front bedroom and a smaller 
type on sides of house. Bedrooms are to 
have a window seat. 

Ans.: You ask what would be best fin- 
ish for woodwork in all rooms, but do not 
state whether wood is hard or soft. If 
the latter, then an old ivory finish thruout 
is best. If hard wood and stains are used, 
much depends on the color and style of 


rugs and furniture. With heavy, over 
stuffed tapestry, a brown stain is usually 
safest. Even if the stain is used in living 
room with the mahogany furniture, an 
ivory finish could be in dining room and 
these walls could be paneled, while in the 
living room an all-over wall paper would 
harmonize best with your furniture. If 
ivory woodwork be used in dining room, 
a wall paper in soft dull old blue back- 
ground with Adam design in the panels 
in pastel rose and green picked out in 
black, would be very charming. You do 
not use two kinds of paper in such panel- 
ing, because the paper is designed for 
the panels. Do not have panels divided by 
wood strips. 
Wall Painted or Papered. 

H. C. C.: My house is new and the 
walls have not been decorated yet. For 
the living room and dining room I wish a 
deep cream or buff. Would you advise 
paint or paper? The ceilings are low— 
about 7 feet. Would you advise a mould- 
ing? Could anything be done to give the 
effect of height? 

Upstairs. one of the bedrooms has 
enameled furniture of soft, light gray 
with decorative designs of rose and 
blue. The cretonne hangings, cushions, 
etc., are of light grav and rose. The 
woodwork is ivory. Would you advise 
paint or paper, and what shade, for these 
walls? The room is large with two win- 
dows. 

Ans.: As tothe use of paper or painted 
or tinted walls; it is entirely a matter of 
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choice or expense. Under some condi- 
tions the plain tinted or painted wall 
would be preferable. With your ex- 
tremely low ceilings, we should advise a 
wall paper for the living room showing a 
decided stripe or vertical effect. We 
know of no other way to increase the ap- 
parent height. The moulding should be 
only a picture moulding—a mere finish 
at the ceiling. The bedroom with ivory 
woodwork and enameled furniture would 
be pretty with a wall paper showing a 
gray ground and narrow stripes of rose 
and blue, small flowers, about 4 or 5 
inches apart. Then have a plain gray rug 
with a black stripe on ends—to give a 
little tone and strength. 


Rugs and Draperies. 

A. L. M.: We are planning to build a 
bungalow pictured in your magazine and 
should like ideas as to inside decorations, 
papering, rugs, draperies, etc. All inside 
finish will be hard pine finished in oak ex- 
cept bath room which will be white 
enamel. All furniture is oak. 

Ans.: Considering the wood finish and 
the oak furnishings, also the small rooms, 
we advise in living and dining rooms the 
same paper be used, giving the effect of 
a plain wall. Some of the _ self-toned 
small designs in a soft shade of golden 
tan, or what is called a “crepe” paper. 
Plain rugs, with rich-colored cretonne 
hangings would be attractive in these 
rooms, especially if there are figured tap- 
estry pieces in the furniture. 

Of course in the bedrooms, you can use 
some of the pretty, figured chintz pat- 
terns in the wall papers; they are lovely 
with simple ruffled muslin curtains. But 
if the woodwork is the dark finish, do not 
get delicate colors for the paper but gay 
bright patterns in small flowers such as 
blue bachelor-buttons or nasturtiums on a 
white ground. Then the white curtains 
and white bed-spreads will be charming. 

Living Rooms and Bed Rooms. 

N. E. E.: We are subscribers to your 
magazine and have found it very helpful 
in the building of our new home. Ina 
recent issue we saw an idea for a bath- 
room we copied almost identically, as it 
was the best we had seen. 


FREE-This Book on 
Home Beautifying 


5.c JOHNSON E SON: 
G: Authorities 


y í ymushing 
Jhe Wood Finushun: 
| "RACINE WIS: USA 


This book gives complete instructions 
for finishing all wood—hard or soft, old 
or new. Tells how inexpensive soft 
woods may be finished so they are as 
beautiful and artistic as hardwood. Ex- 
plains just what materials to use and 
how to apply them. Includes color 
card—gives covering capacities, etc. 
Use coupon below. 


BUILDING? 


If you afe building you will find our book 
particularly interesting and uscful. It will tell 
you how to do the work yourself or enable 
you to talk intelligently on this subject to your 
architect and contractor. 


Our Individual Advice Department will give 
a prompt and expert answer to all questions 
on interior wood finishing—without cost or 
obligation. Do not hesitate to bring your wood 
finishing problems to us. 


We will gladly send our book free and post- 
paid for the name and address of one of your 
best painters. And for 10c we will also send 
you postpaid a 2 oz. bottle of Johnson's 
Liquid Prepared Wax, the dust-proof polish 
for furniture, wood-work, linoleum and auto- 
mobiles. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis. 
Dept. KE 2, (Canadian Factory-Brantford). 


Please send me free and postpaid your Instruction 
Book on Wood Finishing and Home Beautifying. 


One of the Best Painters here is............-05> 


His Address 1S sac ese ied oe ee GR eae ewes ox 
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The woodwork in our living room and 
dining room is to be oak, finished dark 
brown, with plate rail in the dining room. 
Walls to be finished rough plaster and 
tinted for the present and would like to 
know what color you think best, taking 
the number of windows, etc. into consid- 
eration. Our rugs have the mulberry 
shades predominating with blue in the liv- 
ing room and shades running into almost 
a purple in the dining room rug. Also 
what would you suggest for curtains and 
drapes in these two rooms? Kitchen and 
breakfast room to be gray enameled as it 
will be much easier to take care of than 
the popular white enamel, and linoleum 
on the floors. What would you suggest 
for curtains? Also what would you tint 
the walls in these two rooms? 

We have white ivory furniture for two 
of the bedrooms and expect to buy new 
furniture for the third room but have not 
decided what as yet. Woodwork we ex- 
pect to have enameled ivory, and white in 
the bath room. Front bedroom to have 
ivory furniture and rose as the main color. 
What color would you suggest to tint the 
walls in this room and what kind of cur- 
tains and drapes? And also what color 
for the other rooms would you suggest 
for the walls and would like your idea as 
to the curtains and drapes. 

If this letter is not too lengthy and not 
too many questions asked surely would 
appreciate your suggestions and ideas, as 
our home will be ready soon and want to 
get the curtains and drapes made before 
we move in. I am enclosing stamps for 
the return of the floor plans which I send 
to you, as I wish to preserve them for 
future reference. 

I wish to thank you in advance and will 
be looking forward to your answer, as we 
look forward to your welcome and helpful 
magazine every month. 

Ans.: Your house is small, but well 
planned, with a generous living room. 
You do not say whether the fireplace fac- 
ings are brick or the color. All these 
things enter into a decorating scheme. 
But inasmuch as the woodwork 1s dark 
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oak and the walls rough plaster, the 
choice of a tint for the walls would lie 
between a gray or a soft tan. The warm 
gray would probably be the best choice 
for both living and dining rooms, as the 
walls should be the same in both rooms 
on account of the wide, columned open- 
ing. The ceiling tint may be either a 
lighter tone of gray or oyster white. In 
the panels of the wall below the plate rail, 
we would introduce some color. As you 
speak of a purple tone in the rug, we 
would use a decorative paper in the panel 
spaces, a sort of tapestry effect of grapes 
and foliage, the grapes in purplish and 
reddish tones, the foliage in dull gray on 
a grayish ground. The additional charm 
of the dining room will be well worth the 
slight extra expense. The background of 
the paper and the tint of the upper wall, 
should tone together, and it might be well 
to find the right thing in the paper first, 
and tint to correspond. For the curtains, 
you might find an inexpensive voile, in 
the reddish tone of the grapes, voiles 
come in so many shades now, and if you 
made curtains down the outer sides only 
of the large group of windows with a 
fourteen inch valance between them, you 
would need no other curtains. Use short 
curtains of the same at the windows over 
buffet. Then in the living room have 
thin, figured lace curtains with over-drapes 
of mulberry colored Sunfast material, fig- 
ured or plain as you prefer. 

Tint the walls of kitchen and breakfast 
room soft, dull yellow, which is very 
pretty with gray woodwork, and gives the 
place a cheery effect. In the breakfast 
room use curtains of gay blue and yellow 
chintz or of Japanese crepe. 

We prefer the ivory woodwork for the 
bedrooms, especially with ivory furniture. 
Your plan for using rose in the front bed- 
room is very good. For curtains, you can 
use either ruffled muslin, which has come 
back into fashion, or hemstitched voile or 
fine cheesecloth, with or without over- 
drapes, as you please. If you need color, 
then use over drapes of a flowered ma- 
terial. 
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The average man or woman usu- 
ally overestimates the cost of Oak 
Flooring 100% to 300% or more. 

All agree it is the most handsome, 
durable, sanitary and easy-to-clean, 
Many know that it adds 25% or more 
to selling and renting values, 

But few seem to know the facts 
about the cost. 


Prices Lowered % to %4 
in Past Year 


A room 14x14 feet, for example, 
can now be floored in the costliest 


Write for three 
booklets in col- 
ors, on the uses 
and advantages of 
Oak Flooring. 


apest 


plain grade for $20 to $30—depend- 
ing on locality. 

Less, you will note, than the cost 
of ordinary flooring, plus carpets. 


New Floors Over Old 


A % of an, inch thickness is also 
made for laying over old floors, 
which costs still less. 

Under these conditions no one 
planning to build or re-model this 
year can afford to omit Oak Floors. 

Ask any dealer, architect, contrac- 
tor, decorator, or real estate man, 


OAK FLOORING 722,400 


1042 Ashland Block, Chicago, Ill. 
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February Parties 
ELSIE FJELSTAD RADDER 


A EBRUARY is logically the month 
Swal for parties. At no other time has 
Br- the host or hostess such an excel- 

i lent opportunity to give a party 
decidedly out of the ordinary—especially 
as far as decorations are concerned in the 
carrying out the menu. 

And what kind of a party shall it be—a 
Valentine party for the kiddies, an infor- 
mal luncheon or tea party on Lincoln’s 
birthday or a family dinner, Martha 
Washington supper, George Washington 
evening party or after theater party, on 
our first president’s birthday? 
| Valentine Party. 

Of course, nothing is nicer for the kid- 
dies than the Valentine party the tiny 
red hearts appeal so to their wee senses 
of artistic beauty. 

And really, such a party can be planned 
so that it costs mother the minimum 
amount of labor for decoration and re- 
freshments that any party could cost. 

Because red hearts can be used so effec- 
tively in decorating it is best not to try to 
be too original. Originality may come in, 
in using different sizes of hearts and 
arranging them in novel manner through- 
out the rooms. They may be supplement- 
ed with red paper cupids. 

A heart shaped cookie cutter cannot be 
dispensed with on this occasion. It may 
be purchased for a small amount. 


Being a “between meal” repast for the 
little ones the lunch should of course, be 
simple. The following menu might be 
effectively carried out. 


Peanut Butter Sandwiches 
Buttered Raisin Bread 
Cocoa 
Heart Cakes 
Stuffed Dates 


Peanut Buttered Sandwiches. 

Butter one slice of brown bread with 
butter and the corresponding slice with 
peanut butter. Place together and cut 
with the heart shaped cutter. Wrap in a 
damp towel until time to serve. The 
raisin bread may be cut with the heart 
cutters and simply buttered. 


Heart Cookies. 

Mix together as for pie crust two cups 
of flour, two cups of oatmeal, one cup of 
brown sugar, one teaspoon baking pow- 
der and one cup of shortening. Then add 
one small cup of sour milk and one tea- 
spoonful of soda. Roll out very thin and 
cut with the heart shaped cutter. Bake 
as any cookie. Cook one pound of figs 
to a mash, adding as much water as is 
necessary to keep them from sticking. 
Sweeten with a small cup of sugar. Place 
a teaspoonful of this paste on each heart 
shaped cookie and place another cookie 
over it. 


Heart Cookies 
Ice Cream 
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Heart Cakes, 
Make a cheap sponge cake as follows: 
Beat the yolks of three eggs until light 
and add to them a cup of sugar. Continue 


beating with the egg beater. Add one 
tablespoon of hot water with one cup of 
flour, two teaspoons of baking powder, 
one half teaspoon salt, which have been 
sifted together. Also, the whites oi three 
eggs beaten until very stiff and two table- 
spoons of vinegar. Spread in a buttered 
or floured pan so that it will be not more 
than one-half inch thick when baked. 
Bake about one-half hour. When this 
cake has stood 24 hours, cut with the 
heart shaped cutter. Frost with a plain 
white icing. Frosting that is sure to turn 
out just right can be made by putting one 
egg white, one tablespoon of water and 
four tablespoons of sugar together in the 
top of a double boiler, over boiling water 
and beating until of the desired consist- 
ency to spread. Frost the cakes, on top 
and also the sides. Decorate with heart 
shaped candies, pink and white candy 
drops, caraway candies, candied violets, 
rosebuds, cherries or mint leaves. 

If it is desired to save labor when it 
comes to the ice cream, many factories 
will make for you a brick ice cream with 
a little red heart in it. 

A very attractive serving of an ice or 
sherbet or bulk ice cream can be had by 
covering a sherbet glass with shirred red 
and white crepe paper. 
a heart shaped handle and wind it with 
paper. Applique to the side a wild rose 
ornament. The ice itself may be deco- 
rated with candied rose leaves. 


The Washington Party. 

For the evening George Washington 
party. the following refreshments will be 
found to be dainty and appetizing: 

Boat Salad Date Sandwiches 
Ice Cream 
Boat Salad. 

Take one banana for each person to be 
served. Form the banana peel into the 
shape of a boat. To the diced banana 
meat add cherries and nuts and more cher- 
ries. Moisten with dressing made like 
filling for a lemon pie. Arrange in the 
“boat” putting an olive in the prow and a 
small American flag in the stern. 


Bend a wire into. 
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BUILDING the 


HOUSE 


A Handbook Every Home- Builder 
Should Have 
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_ A great many homes are built without 

an architect's supervision. When this 
is the case, go out on the job with a 
copy of this book in your pocket, and 
you will not only be able to recognize 
faulty work, but you can give intelligent 
instructions to the workmen and show 
them how to do it right. 

See that your home is built right. 
Look after the construction yourself, and 
with this book to guide you, faulty work 
will be detected and you can accomplish 
more and better results. 

Revised Edition 
Price, $1.25; postage, 4c. 


Published by 


M. L. KEITH 


204-5 Abbay Bidg., Minneapolis, Mina. 
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Date Sandwiches. 


Make a date paste by adding one cup 
of water and one small cup of sugar to 
each pound of dates. Raisins and 
chopped nuts may be added. Cook to a 
paste and mash. Spread as a filling be- 
tween two lady fingers and serve. 

A brick ice cream containing something 
to tell what day it is, such as a hatchet 
or cherries, would be appropriate with 
these refreshments. 


An Innovation. 

If the big family party that is usually 
held on Thanksgiving or Christmas Day 
may have been omitted this year, let me 
suggest the substitute of a Martha Wash- 
ington supper. Wouldn’t it be a change 
to eat turkey alone once, and entertain 
all the relatives at a party that would be 
decidedly new and novel? 

The following menu will prove to be 
delicious and a delightful saving of labor. 


Fruit Cocktail 
Radishes 
Potato Croquettes 
Hot Rolls, Buttered 
Cheese Straws 
Martha Washington Pie 
Coffee 


Fruit Cocktail. 


Dice and mix together oranges, ban- 
anas, pineapple, apples, grapes and any 
other fruits obtainable, in the desired pro- 
portion. Make a sugar and water syrup 
and pour over the fruit, allowing it to 
stand long enough to draw out the fruit 
juice before serving. 


Fried Chicken. 


Select a fowl of last spring’s crop. 
Dress and cut as for stewing. Boil as for 
stew, adding boiling water so as to con- 
serve all the juices ‘possible. When it has 
parboiled until tender, roll each piece in 
flour, and fry in hot fat, a mixture of but- 
ter and lard. Arrange the chicken on a 
parsley garnished platter and place the 
potato croquettes and corn fritters around 
it. Sauce for the fritters may be passed 
af it is desired. 


Celery 
Fried Chicken 
Corn Fritters 
Nut Salad 


-over night. 
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Potato Croquettes. 


Rice boiled potatoes and season with 
butter, salt, pepper, celery salt and cay- 
enne. Moisten them with one beaten egg 
and shape. Dip in toasted bread crumbs, 
egg and crumbs again and fry like dough- 
nuts in hot fat. 


Corn Fritters. 


Chop one can of corn, drain and add to 
it one cup of flour, one teaspoon baking 
powder, two teaspons of salt and a little 
paprika, which have been sifted together. 
Add two egg yolks which have been 
beaten to a lemon color and fold the mix- 
ture into two stiffly beaten egg whites. 
Fry until done in hot fat. 


Nut Salad. 


Mix together one part of chopped nut 
meats to two parts of shredded lettuce. 
Arrange on lettuce leaves and put a 
spoonful of mayonnaise dressing on top. 


Cheese Straws. 

Make a rich pastry and roll out thin. 
Spread with grated cheese, fold over and 
roll out again. Repeat several times. Cut 
in narrow strips and bake. 


Martha Washington Pie. 

Make a rich pastry and let stand on ice 
Roll out, line individual pie 
tins, putting an extra rim around the edge. 
Beat two egg yolks and add one-half cup 
of sour cream, one-half cup of New Or- 
leans molasses, one-half teaspoon soda 
(Dissolve the soda in hot water and add 
the molasses to the mixture), and one and 
one-half cups of flour. Beat with an egg 
beater. Add one teaspoon of ground gin- 
ger and fold into the whites of two eggs 
which have been beaten until very light. 
Sprinkle large seedless raisins on the bot- 
tom of each tin and pour in the mixture. 
Bake. This mixture is enough for one 
ordinary sized pie. When this pie is 
partly cooled mix together one-fourth of a 
cup of ice water, one teaspoon of cream 
of tartar and enough confectioner’s sugar 
to make a frosting which will pour. Put 
a thin layer of this icing over each pie to 
harden. 
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“SIGNED LUMBE 
ISSAFE LUMBER”? 


INSIST ON TRADE-MARKED “‘TIDE-WATER”’ 


ESO 


LUMBER—BECAUSE IT’S “THE 
GENUINE WOOD ETERNAL.” 


& LASTS & LASTS & LASTS & LASTS 


Ss Cc 


Look for this on every board— 


“SEDGWICK’S BEST HOUSE PLANS” 
LATEST TWELFTH EDITION 


12 The Most Complete Book I Have Ever Published 12 
Two Hunprep DEesicns 


CHAS. S. SEDGWICK, 1135K Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Price $1.50 


Tær Beautify Your Home 


Ho ia Surroundings 


| | es By the use of our Fences, 
E ek: aF Arbors, Trellises, Pergolas, Lat- 
f tice Trims, Garden Seats, ctc. 
Our equipment enables us to 
TS manufacture at low cost a 
p. =F — -> very large line of original de- 
“No 355 Lattice isto, signe—the attractive kind. It 
" will be a pleasure to mail you 
our booklet, “LANDSCAPE BEAUTY HINTS.” 
Our drafting department will design especially for you—No 
charge. 
If interested in Fences, ask for our Blue Prints showing 
many attractive designs. 
Our lattice Trimmings for walls both inside and out are the 


rage. We have many styles suitable for the most elaborate 
mansion or the humblest cottage. FREE CATALOG. 


GARDEN CRAFT 8 Lake St.. Crystal Lake, Illinois 


M A 


Accept no Cypress without this mark. 
‘Tease Mase Res. U.S. Par Orrua 


January first we resumed the practice of reducing prices on 
furnaces and fittings during the dull season, from January lst, 
to May lst. In normal and pre-war times this was always our 
regular annual practice. The prices during this period are the 
YEAR’S LOWEST RATES, and a saving can be secured greater 
than a whole year’s interest on the purchase money. To make 
these rates attractive and to assure our friends that this means 
a REAL SAVING, WE AGREE AND GUARANTEE that if, 
before October Ist, our prices shall be reduced below these dull 
season rates, we will refund to each purchaser, buying for de- 
_livery before May Ist, the amount of such reduction from the 
price charged him. This guarantee, in purpose and effect, will 
give to the dull season purchaser of a Hess Furnace the benefit 
of the lowest prices we shall establish before October Ist. 


HESS WARMING & VENTILATING CO. 
1217 A Tacoma Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


Two books of real valuc to those about to build houses of the better clase. 
Co Houses, 26 designs, $16.000 to $360. 5.00 Express prepaid. 
Stucco Houses, 21 designs, $16,000 to $150,000—$10.00 Express prepaid. 
They contain perspectives, floor plans, descriptionsand present day estimates. 
Planning. Supervision. Expert surveys of eld buildings for alterations 
Fireproofing as applied to dwellings a specialty. 
- Henry T. Child, Architect, (Successor to E. S. Child) 
Room 1227. 280 Madison Ave.. Cor. 40th Se.. New York, City. 
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Kitchen Convenience 


AM ODIERN thought seeks to reach 
amy the root of the trouble which it 
combats. Labor saving devices 
and step-saving arrangement of 
space is the key for household planning, 
particularly relative to the kitchen and 
the service wing of the house. The ad- 
vent of the gas and electric range for 
cooking has revolutionized the work of 
the household and has eliminated much 
of the work and discomfort in the kitchen. 
It has, in fact. made possible the tiny 
apartment and the kitchenette. Now in 
the progress of affairs the disappearing 
range is talked about, and the whole 
kitchen paraphernalia can be shut away 
behind closed doors. 

A kitchen equipment including the 
range on one side, the refrigerator on the 
other and a sink between them, all with 
shelves or cupboards over and with a 
table extension over the refrigerator are 
placed across the end of the kitchen,— 
or of the dining room for that matter, 
Four doors hinged in pairs will cover the 
whole equipment, and may be so placed 
. if it is wished to use the room otherwise 

during the dav. Such a room, with a 
dainty painted table and chairs perhaps 
of peasant design makes a charming room 
where breakfast or lunch may be quickly 
and easily prepared, under the camou- 
flage of play, or a regular dinner may be 
prepared for a small number of people. 

While it 1s usually in the small apart- 


ment that advantage is taken of such ar- 
rangements, at the same time it is a very 
sanitary and practical method of installa- 
tion. If both the range and the retrig- 
erator were placed in metal cabinets, with 
the cupboards over them also of metal, 
and doors could be shut before any sweep- 
ing or dusting 1s done it would certainly 
be possible to keep the range in better 
condition. A range gathers dust more 
readily than on other pieces of turniture 
and requires eternal cleaning ; though pos- 
sibly the electric range, not giving so 
ferce and so quick a heat may escape 
some of the troubles incident to other fuels. 
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You can now have all the convenience and comfort that 
come with electric light and running water in your country 
home no matter where you are located. One complete, 
compact system furnishes them both, 


i KEWAN EÉ! 


COMBINATION SYSTEMS 


save money on the ‘first cost, last longer, require fewer 
repairs than any other installation, and never fail to give 
absolute satisfaction yearin andyear out. ThereisaKewanee 
System to fit every need. 

An abundant supply of running water under strong pres- 
sure is always ready for use. Electric light and power for 
every purpose is yours at the turn of a switch. 

Write for bulletins on Running Water, Electric Light and 
Sewage Disposal. 


KEWANEE PRIVATE UTILITIES CO, 


(Formerly Kewanee Water Supply Co.) 


403 3. Franklin St. Kewanee, Il. 


Ventilate 


your home at minimum ex- 
pense and with maximum 
satisfaction, with the 


FRONT RANK 
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Steel Furnace 


Simply built, stays in order, is easily cleaned, 

burns any fuel with best results because of its 

longer fire travel. Send us your plans. No 

charge for laying out a Heating System. 
HAYNES-LANGENBERG MFG. CO. 

4062 Forest Park Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 
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SELECT CALIFORNIA BUNGALOWS 
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New 64-pase, up-to-date book of bungalows; size 73-4x101-4, on heavy 
halftone paper with heavy flexible covers. Shows floor plans and exteriors 
of bungalows of 8 to ll rooms in the various styles of architecture, such as 
Colonial, Swiss, Italian, Spanish, English, etc., including the new Adobes. 
Not the designs of any one firm, but selected from the thousands of beau- 
tiful bungalows of California. Teeming with suggestions for architects, 
contractors and prospective home-builders. Working plans and specifica- 
tions for any of the bungalows, at rex nable prices. ‘‘GET A N 
ONE BOOK.’’ Price $2.00 postpaid anywhere. No stamps, please. 


GEORGE PALMER TELLING Pascdsnn California 


Windows 
of Beauty 


OU can now have 

artistic casement win- 
dows that add charm and dis- 
tinction to your home—and 
yet have none of the disad- 
vantages or troublesome fea. 
tures of other types. 


And you can have them in 
every room, upstairs and down 
—practical casement windows 
that permit wide unobstructed 
view, that afford perfect ven- 
tilation and are storm-proof 
and draft-proof when closed. 


Whitney 
Windows 


are the most practical as well 
as the most artistic windows 
ever devised. They open out- 
ward—out of the way— slide 
easily to either side of the 
opening—stay rigidly where 
placed. Can’t stick, rattle, 
leak or slam. ` Don’t inter- 
fere with screens. 


Write for full information. 


WHITNEY 
WINDOW CORPORATION 
138 East Lake St. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Metal cabinets are being advocated by 
hoine economic authorities for large 
apartment houses, and apartment hotels 
where the tenants are changing often, as 
being proof against some of the diffi- 
culties incident to the constant changes. 
Mice and vermin can not gnaw through 
or get into closed metal cabinets. 

Many kitchen cabinets are now made in 
pressed metal, and enameled, looking not 
unlike the cabinets made of wood. 


In a Small Apartment. 

The minimum plan for living comfort 
i3 being set forth now in the planning 
and arrangement of the small apartment, 
which is serving as at least the tempor- 
ary home for so many good people at 
this time. A good example of such a 
plan is shown in the cut, which. has one 


good living room, and might be supple-. 


mented making it into a two-room apart- 
ment by communicating with a similar 
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Plans for the New Home 


THERE i is no equipment that will so perfect- 
ly insure comfort, convenience, economy 
and safety in your new home as 


madi IN NEAPOLIS” 
EAT REGULATOR 


“The Heart of the Heeting Plant’ 


It automatically regulates the drafts and 
dampers of any style of heating plant 
burning coal, gas or oil. 

Has maintained an even temperature 
and saved fuel in thousands of homes 
for 36 years—lasts a lifetime. 

Write for Booklet 
giving complete information. 


Minneapolis Heat Regulator Co. 
2725 Fourth Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Drunga Amese 
GOxISO 


Living Room 
I-O" x 19-0 


room through the tiny hall where a 
closet is shown, which should have its 
own outside entrance to the main corridor. 

Beside the small reception hall en- 
trance to the apartment is a service 
entry which does not permit the delivery 
man to enter the kitchen, but only to 
open the service doors to the ice box and 
the delivery cabinet, which presumably 
has an automatic double locking action 
which locks the door after the delivery. 
Many of the newer apartments have such 
delivery cupboards in each kitchenette, 
and indeed they are adapted to use in 
private houses, and may be very simply 
done. There are special cabinets which 
may be placed either in the outside wa! 
or even in the outside door, with an auto- 
matic, double locking contrivance so that 
one of the doors to the compartment shall 
always be locked. When the cabinet is 
empty the door on the inside is locked 
preventing opening to the house, and 
after the delivery this door is left un- 
locked and the outside door automatic- 
ally locked. 

In the plan the kitchen is equipped 
with such a cabinet as.shown, with a 
broom closet at the end of it. Cupboards 
make a screen between this end of the 
room and the dining alcove in the other 
end of the room, giving a fairly complete 
dining room and kitchen. 

The bed is the kind which turns up and 
swings with the door into the dressing 
room, but when made up for use may be 
pushed to any part of the room. 
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It’s 
Planning 
= Time 


None too early now to have 
your plans under way if you 
are to build in the spring. 
For the most satisfactory home 
is the one that is well planned 
in advance. 


Its just as important to plan 
for materials as for design and 


arrangement of rooms. Home 
builders who want beauty with 
economy are building of brick. 


An attractive, brick home, built 
with the Ideal Brick Hollow Wall, 
costs less even in first cost than any 


other type. 


And it’s always beauti- 


ful, for the hand of time serves but 
to soften and enrich its charm. The 


adjacent column tells 


about this 


most economical yet most attractive 
kind of home. 


THE COMMON BRICK INDUSTRY OF AMERICA 


1319 SCHOFIELD BUILDING, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


$s “Ideal B 
aC 


rick Hollow Wall, „sms 
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A Charming Home 


The main characteristic of thie at- 
tractive, brick California bungalow, 
shown below, lies in the grouping of 
the rooms so that the family can live 
practically out-of-doors during the 
long period when bright skics and the 
equable temperature make open-air life 
most pleasurable 

Note how this is accomplished by 
building the house around a patio or 
open courtyard, generally converted into 
a miniature lawn. And if you build 
on a city lot you can secure all the 
exclusiveness you desire by means of an 
attractive garden wall along onc side, as 
shown in the plan. 

You can obtain complete working 
drawings of this bungalow, known as 
the Catalina, for the nominal sum of 
only $10, exclusive of garage drawings, 
which will be sent for $1.50. The 
drawings are made by capable architects 
and are thoroughly well studied. 


A good home in any clime 


This ie one design of 36, which you 
receive by sending for “Brick for the 
Average Man’s Home”. 72 pages. The 
variation of design and drawings . of 
all these homes illustrated is very un- 
usual. For all these designs complete 
working drawings are available at small 
cost.. You will find this book a won- 
derful aid in deciding upon your plans. 
$1.00, postpaid, from the Common Brick 
Manufacturers Association, 1319 Scho- 
field Bldg., Cleveland, O. 


Ideal Wall Saves 


Another book that you should have 
is “Brick, How to Build and Estimate”. 
72 pages. New, revised, third edition. 
It treats thoroughly on the Ideal Brick 
Hollow Wall. This book may save you 
hundreds of dollars when you build 
your home. Describes how, by means 
of the Ideal Wall, in which the brick 
are laid on edge, you save Y3 in cost 
of brickwork and secure brick construc- 
tion, real-honest-to-goodness brickwork 
at a lower cost than any other kind of 
construction. 25 cents, postpaid. Send 
$1.25 to the Common Brick Manufac- 
turers Association, 1319 Schofield Bldg., 
Cleveland, O. and get both booke. 
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BUILDING MATERIAL 


Relative Home Building Costs 


yy OME interesting figures have ap- 
Mew peared recently as to the relative 
costs of building with frame con- 
struction, surfaced with wood or 
stucco; hollow tile, stuccoed; and brick. 

The figures which are given below 
were given out by the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. The figures 
apply to the latter part of the year 1921. 
The house is a small, attractive home in 
a typical American midwest community. 


Frame with wood siding.............. $4.080.00 
Frame, cement stucco on wood lath.. 4,177.00 
Frame, cement stucco on metal lath.. 4,213.00 
Stucco on hollow tile..............5. 4,627.00 
Common brick (solid)...............5 4,717.00 
Common brick with face brick front.. 5,007.00 


Attention is called to the fact that the 
cost of the interior construction—win- 
dows, doors, floors, partitions, trim, etc. 
—for this house remains constant re- 
gardless of the character of outside walls, 
but slight changes in detail of exterior 
finish are required to suit different mater- 
ials slightly affecting cost. The cost of 
various materials when used for the en- 
closing walls 1s: l 


Percentage 
of Total 
In- Building 


Type Cost crease Cost 
Frame with wood sid- 
le But E E EE $ 656.00 16% 
Frame. cement stucco, _ 
wood lath ......... 709.00 GJ 17% 
Frame, cement stucco, 
metal lath ......... 74500 14% 18% 


Stucco on hollow tile 1,064.00 62% 23% 
Common brick (solid) 1,186.00 81% 25% 


Common brick with 
face brick front.... 1,436.00 119% 29% 


Tax Exemption and Home Building. 


Figures recently issued by the build- 
ing commissioner of Greater New York 
show a tremendous increase in the num- 
ber of building permits issued in that 
city. This building boom is attributed 
largely to the tax exemption which has 
been granted on new buildings for a 
period of five years, together with other 
favorable local conditions. It is stated 
that this tax exemption will affect a re- 
duction in building expense of about 10 
per cent, permitting thousands of fami- 
lies to undertake a building enterprise 
which shall place them in homes of their 
own. The tax exemption enabling the 
family to add that much to the payments 
on the loan for the first five years turns 
the scale. More than that it gives the 
assurance that there will not be a grow- 
ing tax assessment during the hard years 
of the first payments. At the same time 
it has revived building and is making a 
start on the solution of the city’s greatest 
problem—housing. 


Lime in Frozen Ground. 


Early spring building is often delayed 
on account of the difficulty in starting 
excavations, where it is necessary to wait 
until the frost is entirely out of the 
ground. The following paragraph may 
prove helpful. 

It is sometimes difficult to dig a trench 
through frozen ground, and yet there 
may not be enough scrap lumber around 
to warrant its use as kindling to thaw out 
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Ask Your Contractor about 
the “Peggy” and its Ten Sisters 


“pP, ” Asbestos Products house owned 
b Mr. illiam Patton, North Glenside, Pa. 


He will tell you that you are wise and will save money in the end by having 
a home protected against fire and made largely of material that grows stronger 
with age, rather than weaker—Ambler Asbestos Lumber, Ambler Linabestos 
Wallboard, and Ambler Asbestos Shingles. 


Ambler Asbestos Building Products are made entirely of two of the most 
indestructible materials, long-fibre asbestos and Portland cement, rolled out 
with pressure of 3000 tons to the square foot into the most enduring of building 
material. 

Saves paint and insurance—though you can paint the restful, natural sur- 
faces, if you prefer. Ambler Asbestos Shingles are available in four permanent 
colors—Newport Gray, Blue-Black, Red, and Green. 

Ambler Asbestos Products houses are comfortable; the walls are double, 
eliminating dampness and keeping interiors cool in summer and warm in 
winter. 

Eleven different styles of these handsome, permanent homes are shipped 
complete except for foundation, ready for your contractor to cut and erect. 
Costs are very moderate, considering the fact that you get a substantial home uf 
the most economical style. 

We will take pleasure in telling you more about the Peggy and the other ten 
styles. Just mail the slip below. 


ASBESTOS BUILDINGS COMPANY 
1927 Market St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ASBESTOS BUILDINGS COMPANY 
1927 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please, without obligating me, send information about reasonably priced, permanent 
homes for which you ship complete materials. 
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the ground. Quicklime may be used to 
excellent advantage for this purpose. 
Break the lumps up to about 2-in. size, 
or even a bit smaller, and spread them in 
a 4 to 6-in. layer over the section of 
ground to be worked. Cover this layer 
of lime with straw or old boards and then 
slake the lime, being careful not to use 
too much water. The heat given off by 
the slaking lime will thaw the ground re- 
markably well, and the troublesome 
smoke and sparks of a wood fire will be 
avoided. This same method may be 
used for thawing frozen gas water lines. 
—R. P. Brown, National Lime Association. 


Jlomeflappin 


HE walls that will enclose your new 
home will have a marked effect upon 
the comfort and contentment of your 
family 
Make sure that winter winds will find 
those walls impassable—that dampness 


NA L) 


and yourself for years to come. 


will never penetrate them—that during 
the hot summer months they will keep 
all cool and comfortable within. 


There 1s a building material that will 
afford you all this comfort insurance— 
and at less cost than any other form of 
masonry construction. Your new home 


will be permanent, beautiful, comfortable 


and economical if it is built of Ar 
: NATCO *g ‘is 
i te «. iy F l ri = 


% HOLLOW TILE ae : 


Natco Homes” for 
It contains many 


WE have prepared a book entitled “* 


the assistance of home planners. 


pictures of beautiful and successful Natco Homes. See 
| this free book and investigate Natco Hollow Tile before 


you build. Write for your copy today. 


NATIONAL FIRE: PROD FING 
OAM “COMPANY: ~ 
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Fire Resistive Wall Boards. 

Any material which shall tend to re- 
duce the fire hazards in the building of 
homes is most warmly welcomed into the 
company of our building materials, en- 
tirely aside from any other qualifications 
which it may present. The fire resis- 
tive wall board has been added to this 
class. There are several types of such 
wall boards on the market which may be 
used as a lining board in the kitchen of 
the small house, or around the range, 
especially if coal or wood is used. This 
board may be placed under all wooden 
stairs, and line the walls of stairways and 
halls, which when a fire starts are so 
liable to communicate fire to the sur- 
rounding rooms. Such a material is 
particularly desirable as a ceiling for the 
basement, especially over and around the 
furnace; preventing that usual cause of 
fire—an overheated furnace. A board 
which is both rat-proof and fire-proof is 
very useful. 

In addition to their fire resisting quali- 
ties, some of these boards will take a good 
enamel surface and may be used for 
wainscoting, giving much the effect of 
tile, but being in sheets the crack of the 
dirt-gathering, insanitary, joint is avoid- 
ed. At the same time, so strong is the 
tradition of the tile wall or wainscot, that 
it is suggested that this board might be 
grooved to represent tile, before it is 


painted and enameled. 


In Rented Homes. 


More than half of the 24,351,676 fami- 
lies in the United States in 1920 were 
living in rented homes, according to cen- 
sus bureau reports, whose enumeration 
results have recently been made public. 

The bureau’s statement said the term 
“home” as employed in the report signi- 
hed “the abiding place” of a single family 
and did not therefore necessarily denote 
an entire dwelling which may house a 
number of families as in the case of an 
apartment building. 

The number of families renting their 
homes was 12,945,698 compared to 10,- 
666,960, who owned their homes. Of the 
owned homes 6,522,110 were free from 
incumbrance and 4,059,593 were incum- 
bered, while for the remaining 285,248 
the status of incumbrance was not stated. 
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JUST OFF THE PRESS 


COLONIAL 
HOMES 


featuring ex- 


PLAN YOUR HOME NOW! 


CRAFTSMAN BUNGALOWS 
1922 Edition DeLuxe 


112 pages of practical, distinctive bungalows suitable for 
any climate, costing from $800 to $8,500, with photos of 
exterior, interiors, plans, size, cost, etc., also valuable sug- 
gestions on bungalow building written by experts. 
Postpaid 6 ic60 Gaudoeeh saseta swe rir eee w enw ie eee oe 1.00 
Order Today. Money back if unsatisfied. 


YOHO & MERRITT, Craftsmen Designers 
102 Empire Building 33 SEATTLE, WASH. 


Selling Homes 


Both the real estate and building 
material Dealer is changing his selling 
methods and instead of trying to sell 
a “lot” or so much lumber, is com- 
bining all the elements of Service to 
the prospective homebuilder by Selling 
Home. ; 

In order for the dealer to success- 
fully negotiate these sales he must be 
in position to interest and help the 
prospect in choosing a home. 

Our Dealer Plan Service with a 
classy collection of large photos of 
Better Homes should interest you. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


Keith Corporation 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Advice by Mail 


in all branches of interior deco- 
ration and furnishing. Two 
dollars per room. Samples and 


complete color guide. 


ANN WENTWORTH 


former Decorative Editor of 
“The House Beautiful” 
461 Fourth Ave. New York City 


736 Calif. Bldg. 
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Good Plans Insure Success 


When Building 


You will eliminate all guesswork in build- 
ing if you procure complete plans from 
specialists in the art of house planning and 
designing. 

Complete plans are as essential 
to a builder as his tools. 


Our plans have been prepared from the 
finest types of California Homes, adaptable 
to every climatic requirement. 

To aid you in planning your home we 
have prepared Plan Books, containing floor 
plans, pictures, descriptions, helpful hints 
and conservative estimates of cost of build- 
ing. 

1922 PLAN BOOKS 
just of the press 


“Representative California Homes” 
50 House» -7 to 10 Rooms— $1.00 


“The New Colonials” 
60 Houses—6 to 10 Rooms—$1.00 


“West Coast Bungalows” 
50 Houses—6 and 7 Rooms—$1.00 


“Little Bungalows” 
75 Houscs—3. 4, and 5 Rooms—$1.00 


. SPECIAL OFFER: 


Send $2.50 for any three of these . 
books and get Garage Folder FREE! 


We Sell Books and Plans on a 
Money-Back Guarantce 


E. W. STILLWELL & CO. 
(NATIONAL PLAN SERVICE) 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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Paint Left Over 


Lester G. 


AVE you ever had the experience 
of doing a job of painting about 
house or property some where, 
and of finding that there was a 
little of this color and quite a good deal 

of that left over. 

Naturally your sense of thrift dictated 
that this should be saved, and so you put 
it away as carefully as possible, either 
covering the surface of the paint with oil, 
or tying paper over the can, or fitting 
down the cover snugly. Then the paint 
cans were set away with the idea that a 
little of this or that would be handy to 
“touch up with.” 

Whereupon, you forget all about the 
said paint, and when you went to clear 
out the basement in a year or so, it had 
dried up, gone all to skin, or had grown 
“Fatty.” By growing “fatty” I mean 
changed in consistency from a smooth 
oily mass to a stringy, ropy one. If you 
have ever tried to use “fat” paint you 
have learned that it will not mix with oil 
at all, and usually such masses are thrown 
away in disgust. : 

‘A prominent painter and contractor 
whose opinion was asked about left over 
odd lots of paint and the best way to re- 
trieve or get some good out of “fat” 
paint, expressed himself as follows: 

“I have never found it policy to set 
away a little dab of this and a little dab 
of that colored paint. Paint is one of the 
hardest things to match up anyway, for 
many colors change decidedly after they 
have been exposed to the light and air, 
and paint that was left from the job will 
seldom serve to cover worn places with- 
out looking decidedly patchy. ‘Fat’ paint 
has the peculiar characteristic of being 
what we painters call tackey,—that 1s, it 
will rarely dry out properly, but will 
have a sticky cohesion long after it has 
been applied. 


Herbert 


“Fat” paint, however, can be used in 
this way. Take in into the open air and 
mix it and cut it with about one-third 
gasoline and two-thirds turpentine. 
Work until it is smooth. You can then 
apply it for roof paint, and it is especially 
desirable for coating bare places of a tin 
or metal roof. Or much reduced will 
answer as a stain for shingles. In fact, 
When I have a little of left over odd 
colors I mix them all together, add a 
little dry coloring to bring to a reasonable 
tint, and use this for porch roofs, garage 
roofs, or wherever it can be applied to ad- 
vantage. I find that if it is set away, it 
is practically lost.” 

Paint costs money and that isn’t all of 
it. The lack of paint exposes surfaces to 
decay. Coat the surface with paint and 
you will preserve that same surface for 
a long, long time. 


Proper Surface for Painting. 


The best of materials;—good paint, 
the right kind of brushes, etc.—even a 
skilled painter cannot get a good job of 
painting if the surface of the wood to be 
painted is not in good condition. 

If paint is applied to new wood that is 
only dry on the surface, trouble will fol- 
low. The wood is not well seasoned; 
there is moisture just beneath the sur- 
face. The sun soon brings the moisture 
to the surface, which, in turn, forces the 
paint away from the wood; blisters re- 
sult, and the paint peels off. New wood 
also often contains considerable sap and 
pitch. The latter is usually found in and 
around the knots in the wood. 

Probably the surest way to rid new 
wood of moisture, sap, and pitch is to 
allow the surfaces to go unpainted for 
several months. The elements soon 
bring moisture to the surface and carry 
it off by evaporation; pitch and sap are 
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Archt. Chester A. Patterson, 
New York City. secured un- 
usual values with wide ex- 
posure of 24in. ** CREO- 
DIPT’’ Stained Shingles 
(Dixie White) on side walls . 
with 18-in. Weathered > 
Gray roof on this home 
at New Rochelle, N. Y. 


YOUR FIREPLACE 


and its EQUIP- 
MENT should be 
carefully PLAN- 
NED. 


“COLONIAL WAY 
FIREPLACES” 


are carefully planned. Get 
our little book *`‘Home and 
the Fireplace.” FREE on 
request. Our suggestions 
will not obligate you. 


COLONIAL FIREPLACE COMPANY 
**Everything for the Fireplace’ 
4612 W. 12th Street Chicago 
** Your agchitect should plan your building, NOW” 


TO many families home building means years 

of planning that they may build wisely. 

ln selecting ‘‘CREO-DIPT’’ Stained Shingles for side walls 
and roofs, the builder is guaranteed values in permanence 


NEW EDITION and economy not found in other building materials. 


In addition, he is using a building material so adaptable to 
varied derail that anticipated effects in design or artistry are 
assure 


Send today for Portfolio of Fifty Large Photographs of Homes 
by Prominent Architects as well as color samples. Ask about 


Interiors Beautiful 


200 ILLUSTRATIONS 24-in. Dixie White Side Walls for the true Colonial White effect. 
38 F $ : A CREO DWT COMPANY. lac. 
This is the 6th revised edition, including i Olie Se North Tonawanda. N. Y. 


articles on House Decoration 
Ready for delivery January 15th vine 


Published by 


M. L. KEITH, Abbay Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


CREO-DI 


You Can Get More Beautiful 
Effects in Stucco 


at less cost than in any other type of construc- 

tion, And when the stucco is properly ap- 

plied over a base of Metal Lath to keep it 

firm surfaced and free from cracks, it is so 
Nn permanent—so economical in “upkeep.” 


2) Kuo- Burn 


METAL LATH 
“The Steel Heart of Plaster” 


will also keep your interior walls and 
ceilings from streaking and cracking. 
“Home Building” (sent free) explains why 
and contains other valuable information for 
home builders. 


N ORTH WESTERN 
EXPANDED METAL COMPANY 
965 OLD COLONY BLDG., CHICAGO 
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Painting and Finishing, Continued 


either washed away or hardened after 
they come to the surface. But this treat- 
ment of unseasoned wood is seldom prac- 
ticable; the building usually must be pre- 
pared for occupancy as soon as possible, 
a time limit that does not allow for sea- 
soning of wood. The painter must, there- 
fore, overcome these surface defects by 
artificial means. 

A common method of treating knots 
so that they will not appear in the finished 
work is first to remove all pitch from the 


surface, then rub the surface smooth with ` 


sandpaper, and finally apply a coat of 
Shellac varnish. Put semi-flat coat over 
the shellac. 

Wood containing sap or moisture 
should receive a priming coat with a 
small amount of coal-tar naphtha in it. 
Before the second coat of paint is applied 
all the holes in the surfaces should be 
filled with putty. Each coat should be 
sandpapered before the next is applied. 


Painting Old Walls. 

It is often necessary to clean old paint- 
ed surfaces before new paint is applied, 
and such cleaning is usually done with a 
wire brush or broom. The amount of 
cleaning depends on the condition of the 
paint, and where an even, slightly chalk- 
ing surface exists a simple brushing down 
is all that is necessary. If the paint is 
cracking and scaling the loose particles 
must be removed with a wire brush be- 
fore any new paint is applied. 


New Walls. 


In painting new walls the surfaces 
must first be primed in such a way as to 
fnll and seal the porous spots and cracks 
before the body and finishing coats are 
applied. A coat of glue size may often 
be used to good advantage over the prim- 
ing coat or over the body coat where 
extremely porous conditions are en- 
countered. Glue size should never be 
put directly on the plaster. 


Use Dutch Boy White-Lead and Fliatting 
Oil paint on all walls and interior wood- 
work. Washable, good-looking, lasting, 
economical. 


Write for Painting Helps No. 27 


National Lead Company 
NEW YORK 


Tiffany Finish. 

When a wall is to be painted a Tiffany 
finish is often desired instead of a plain 
flat color. To those who are intending 
to have some redecorations this spring 
the following note giving instruction as 
to the method of getting a Tiffany blend 
of color will prove of interest. 

To obtain good results a ground coat 
having an eggshell finish should first be 
applied and should be of a color to blend 
properly with the finish, but usually 
lighter than the finishing colors. After 
the ground coat is applied, two or more 
different colors mixed fairly stiff with oil 
and a little turpentine are daubed on in 
different places. The spots of color are 
then blended into each other with a cloth 
or brush until the desired effect is ob- 
tained. After the finishing colors are 
dry, it is usually desirable to put on a 
thin glaze coat made with flatting oil or 
very thin varnish. 


Cleaning Painted Woodwork 


Strong soap should never be used on 
paint, and there are better ways of clean- 
ing such wood work than using soap, at 
all. The free alkali in a strong soap is 
very apt to combine with the oil in a paint 
thereby injuring the painted surface that 
you are trying to clean. | 

Take some whiting on a piece of flan- 
nel that has been dipped in clean warm 
water. Rub this on the painted surface 
and dirt or grease will be quickly re- 
moved. Delicate colors will not be in- 
jured. 

A tablespoonful of aqua ammonia in a 
quart of lukewarm water will also serve 
the purpose. In this case merely wipe the 
flannel over the paint. Do not rub. 


Good Building Is Fire Preventive. 


Fire prevention, as applied to building 
construction, is simply another name for 
“good construction” based on scientific 
thought and experience—the kind of con- 
struction that is “economy in the long 
run,’ and very often in the very short 
run, too! says Mason E. Strong, an 
authority on chemical engineering, in the 
New York Evening Post. 
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| AAi | There is Joy, Pride and Security 
i In Owning a Home of Your Own 

—Especially if it is Constructed throughout of 


BISHOPRIC 


No one can realize the value of a home of his 
own, until he actually owns it and lives in it. 


STUCCO is smartest in style and is unquestionably 
the most satisfactory type of house to build today. 


BISHOPRIC is the best and at the same time the 

least costly building material for stucco exterior over 
_ l ~~~ old or new houses. 

Residence Farrington Road, E. Cleveland, Ohio. Owners, A Stucco house built throughout of BISHOPRIC is 


be R A E i a h Larong Co. Bishopric on during—it will last for generations with no “Cost 
of Upkeep.” 


BISHOPRIC provides a home that is warmer in winter and cooler in summer 
than other forms of construction. It provides a house that is moisture-proof, 
sound-deadening, fire-resistant, vermin-proof and HEALTHY. 

Thousands of the most beautiful homes in this country and Europe have been 
built of BISHOPRIC. The best architects specify it; the best builders use 
it, and more than 16,000 lumber and supply dealers carry it in stock. 

A BISHOPRIC built home will be a constant joy, and the sooner you start, 
the sooner you will enjoy its pleasures and comforts. 

Let us send you BISHOPRIC “For all Time and Clime” our beautifully illus- 
trated booklet. Ask us any questions you wish about building problems, big 
or litthe—our staff of experts will give you complete advice at no obligation 
to you. The Booklet is yours for the asking. 


The Bishopric Mfg. Co. gsis egs Oi 
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Just a Word 


Spring Building Shows 


T this time of the year the building in- 
dustry and its many allied interests 
are unusually active in putting their 


products before the public by means 
of both national and local conventions and 
building shows. These “shows” are a fine 
thing as they serve the double purpose of edu- 
cating the public and of bringing the business 
men in this great industry closer together. 
Each year greater interest 1s taken in these 
shows by the public as well as by exhibitors 
until they are now looked forward to as quite 
an annual event. 

There has just closed in Minneapolis, a con- 
vention of building contractors resulting in a 
clarifying of a number of problems which the 
building contractor has had to face the past 
season. One of these has been to reach a 
more unified agreement as to the labor wage 
scale for 1922. Another convention of the 
building material dealers of Iowa emphasized 
the importance of co-operation of all parties 
concerned in a business deal rather than the 
practice of the “Survival of the Fittest.” To 
forget the past experiences of hard times and 
be optimistic. These conventions are a great 
“leavener.” They broaden the individual 
vision and bring the seller and the buyer to 
terms of better understanding. 

To the prospective home builder the build- 
ing shows provide an opportunity which 
should be grasped with open arms. Every- 
thing from the latest electrical device for home 
convenience to metal lath and brick is on ex- 
hibit in wonderful display. Attendants are on 
hand to give the minutest explanations of the 
uses of these improved materials. The home- 
builder sees the practical demonstration of 
how best to use this material and that and 
the reason therefor. They make possible that 
closer contact of the buyer and seller which is 
bound to be helpful to each. Don't overlook 
the next building show within your reach and 
you will be well repaid. 
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A touch of color in the brick work as well as vines 
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Wanted: A GARDEN 


Eloise Vidal 


F YOU live out of town you prob- 
ably have one; if you’re a modern 
> cliff dweller, you long for one. If 
you are fortunate enough to live 
out of the city you probably have some 
kind of a garden, or at least you have a 
few shrubs and trees planted about the 
place. The town dweller 
however, frequently confines 
his gardening to a perusal 
of the seed catalogs and a 
few neglected potted plants, 
instead of making the small 
back-yard a beauty spot. 
There is scarcely a bit of 
ground that cannot be made 
by cultivation, to produce a 
vine to clamber up a bare 
wall, or a shrub to hide an 
ugly fondation, and as for 
window sills, they can be 
transformed into a riot of 
color. 

Who doesn’t love win- 
dow boxes filled with sweet 
scented things whose per- 
fume is tossed into the room 
with every passing breeze? 
The humblest home be it in 
the city or country, can af- 
ford this kind of garden. 
Window boxes well made 
and matching the window 
trim, add indescribable 
charm to the house, especi- 


.- 


ally when used above the first floor as 
well as on the street level. The box must 
be strongly built and provided with good 
drainage else the plants will not survive 
the hot mid-summer sun. Plants must 
be selected with regard to the location 
too, for all will not thrive in the same 
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Window boxes and planting for Massachusetts home 
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exposure. The soil in window boxes 
should be rich in leaf mold for these com- 
paratively small reservoirs of energy have 
to supply more plants than would natur- 
ally grow in the same given space. 
Window boxes should receive sun at 


least half of the day. Some of the most’ 


successful plants for this kind of garden 
are, dwarf nasturtiums, coreopsis, fringed 
petunias, lobelia, marigolds, candy tuft, 
heliotrope, trailing fuchsia, ivy leaved 
geranium, periwinkle, verbena and sweet 
alyssum. Vines that will climb grace- 
fully around or over the windows are the 
maurandia vine, manetta and cobaea 
scandens. These are all flower bearing 
vines. A few trailing vines are desirable 
and the following are effective: weeping 
lantana, nasturtiums and abutilon. Most 
of the ferns, begonias, nasturtiums, trail- 
ing abutilon, trailing and erect fuchsia, 
manetta vine, dracenas, and wandering 
Jew, will do well in a location where they 
receive sun part of the day. The more 
delicate plants should have an eastern 
or southern exposure. 

Don't forget to be orderly in the plant- 
ing of your window garden. The best 
effects are to be had by a balanced 
arrangement of plants and colors. It is 
usually safest to repeat the color scheme 
by planting the same variety at both ends 
of the box, reserving for this purpose the 
tallest specimens. From eight to ten 
plants is a sufficient number to plant in 
the average size box. An occasional 
thinning out of dead leaves and loosening 
of the top soil, with an abundant supply 
of water administered daily, will keep 
the window garden in bloom the entire 
summer. . 

The planting of evergreens about the 
door-step not only provides another kind 
of garden for those fortunate enough to 
possess that much ground, but dwarf 
trees and shrubs have a friendly way of 
softening the outlines of the foundation 
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walls which, oftentimes, are none too at- 
tractive. Care must be taken not to plant 
too many evergreens or the effect will be 
funereal. Shrubs are at their best when 
planted in groups, the tallest next to the 
house and about three feet apart, and 
placed with reference to the windows, 
then the medium height plants; small 
ones may be set in back under the win- 
dows. In choosing shrubs it is wisest to 
limit one’s choice to the species that are 
known to thrive in the vicinity, than to 
experiment with expensive imported spe- 
cimens. Flowering shrubs that bear 
berries as well, will attract birds to the 
garden. A few of those that are attrac- 
tive the year round are, the shad bush, 
Japanese barberry, silver thorn, snow 
berry and cornelian cherry. 

Little is known about wild flower gar- 
dens, in spite of the fact that its loveliest 
jewels may be gathered freely in woods 
and fields, bogs and highways. Perhaps 
it is nature’s prodigality that makes most 
of us unappreciative of the wild things. 
The first requirement ot successful wild 
flower gardening, is the making of an en- 
viroment similar to that from which you 
take your plants. Nearly all the woodsy 
things will want light soil which may be 
bought at the hot house, mixed with leaf 
mold which you can bring from the woods, 
but some will require more moisture than 
others, some full sunlight and others par- 
tial or total shade. Ferns will most likely, 
form the backbone of this garden, to 
which you will want to add Jack-in-the- 
pulpit, anemones, squirrel corn, adder’s 
tongue, hepatica, bluets, partridge berries, 
blood root and all the wild violet family, 
Take a note book with you and when you 
gather your plants, and jot down any 
particularities of soil, location, or habits. 
Once the wild flower garden is estab- 
lished it will require little attention other 
than an occasional weeding and a light 
protective bedding for the winter. 
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Few people know what a beautiful 
thing a rock-garden can be. Tucked 
away in some shaded nook, it has great 
possibilities. The soil in which the plants 
are placed should come from the woods, 
but the main body work may be of ordin- 
ary garden earth. Begin to build the 
rock-garden from the bottom up. Each 
stone should tilt so that the rain will run 
into the garden and not away from it. 
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plants gathered in the woods can be suc- 
cessfully transplanted. 

There is one thing that every gardener 
should consider before all else—that is 
color. How often, alas, how often, one 
sees the utter disregard for color harm- 
ony in gardens. Scarlet sage planted 
against red brick walls, is just one in- 
stance. Red brick must always be con- 
sidered, if flowers are to be grown before 
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Place flowering shrube in the foreground 


Carefully fill all spaces around the stones 
with earth, as air spaces will prevent 
moisture from being drawn from below, 
and have the top of the mound come in 
direct contact with the ground. Eight 
or ten inches above the surrounding 
ground is high enough for such a garden. 

There are more than one hundred little 
plants not including the fern family, that 
may be used in the rock-garden. These 
can be bought from nurseries, but many 


it. It forms a good background for 
shrubs, for white flowers, yellow and dark 
purple, but those of pink, lavender, or 
any shade of red or orange must be 
avoided. The crimson rambler on a red 
brick wall is a common error, but replace 
it with a yellow rambler and you have 
provided a background entirely suited to 
bring out the beauty of the flowers. The 
neutral gray or buff of stucco is just right 
for any color flower you may wish to 
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grow against it. Such walls are delight- 
fully relieved by a flanking of blush-pink 
hollyhocks with their feet planted deep 
in yellow coreopsis or daisies. Tall single 
plants with red or deep pink flowers, 
swaying in the breezs, kave an old time 
charm that is difficult to equal. Holly- 
hocks make an excellent screen for the 
service end of the house, or to separate 
the kitchen garden from the lawn. 

Badly arranged colors are not confined 
to old-time railroad station grounds, 
where it was felt that the flash of bright 
colors and growing things, irrespective 
of the selection would relieve the weary 
traveler, and associate the spot with a 
pleasing memory. Too many gardens 
are planted on the same principle. Bad 
combinations of color are too often seen. 
Hyacinths and tulips, lovely in them- 
selves, wonderful in massed color, may 
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lose much of their beauty,—or least in 
the pleasure which they give, by a poor 
selection of color or unfortunate color 
combinations. Conventional figures, stars 
and crescents, set out in flowers are usu- 
ally meaningless and shows a paucity in 
design. The intermingling of colors in 
the center of the flower bed is seldom 
successful. A bed of pink or blue hya- 
cinths, or one of yellow tulips, is lovely 
bordered with white. In fact white may 
be brought into almost any color scheme 
to its advantage, especially if it is not 
working out satisfactorily. If there is 
danger through too many vivid colors, the 
green of the foliage makes a good back- 
ground, and the introduction of white 
acts almost like magic in bringing war- 
ring colors together. Green will also 
tone up the too delicate colors that the 
brighter ones would eclipse. 


THE POPLAR 


Evelyn M. Watson 


There are so many trees I ‘love, because 

The soft green leaves are cool and sweet, 
But there is one I care for most— 

The poplar tree across the street. 


It stands up high above us all, 
Stately, stern among other trees, 

Its twinkling leaves like whirring wings 
Of crowded, murmuring bees. 


The cars go up and the cars go down, 
And people pass, a noisy throng, 

But straight and true my poplar stands, 
So gentle and so strong. 


It minds me fair of country lanes, 
Brings whole green worlds to me, 

And I who strain at city bonds 
Look up to find me free. 
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‘Set high, overlooking the bay which smiles or dreams 


Log Cabin on Puget Sound 


BOUT eighty 
furloughs 
northwest of 
Seattle is 
Port Madison, and 
there, all but hidden 
away among tall firs, 
cedars and verdant 
shrubbery; set be- 
side a small bay, — 
smiling when the 
sun shines and 
dreaming when it is 
rainy and hazy, — 
and overlooking Pu- 
get Sound is the Log 
Cabin. 

Solidly built of 
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drift logs from the Sound, where they 
have been pickled and preserved by the 
bromine and iodine in the salt water, it 
has been given immunity against the 
ravages of all worms and borers—for all 
time. These logs need no paint to pro- 
tect them nor to make them beautiful and 
they will last for.generations. No over- 
coating could add to the natural beauty 
of the log in the finished building. It is 
a natural part of its surroundings and has 
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day needs. Building a house in pioneer 
days was a comparatively simple affair. 
Building a home for people accustomed to 
living in steam heated houses, is quite a 
different matter. Never-the-less it can be 
done, with eminently satisfactory results 
as the photographs here shown will wit- 
ness. 

The logs are fitted together with a 
groove inlaid with hemp rope and ce- 
mented. At the intersection of the walls 


A wide porch extends across the front 


that sense of fitness and of belonging in 
its place which marks the triumph of the 
greatest building. It is a part of the en- 
vironment, not something pushing and in- 
truding itself into alien surroundings,— 
so common to the works of man. 
Building with solid logs is an art in 
itself, known only to the few who have 
lived among them and learned the tradi- 
tions from those who built with them 
in the time when building with logs was 
the usual construction of the pioneer, and 
then adapted those traditions to present 


the logs are “halved together” as may be 
seen by looking closely at the photo- 
graphs, with the ends projecting well be- 
yond the intersection, making a construc- 
tion which is stable and solid, the logs 
being held securely in place by their own 
shaping and weight. What would our 
flimsy nails amount to in such a construc- 
tion? , 

The entire building is of logs, as may 
be seen in the porch and interior views. 
It is all “exposed construction,” there is 
no ceiling to cover up any thing. The 
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The dining room as seen from the living room 


y Fire place end of the living room 
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beams and the rafters are all of logs or 
poles. Even the steps are of logs, flat- 
tened on top, and laid almost in the man- 
ner of stone steps, an entirely natural 
manner of construction. 

A wide porch extends nearly the whole 
length of the front of the building but 
is narrower by the bedroom door to make 
room for the steps. The steps at both 
ends of the porch, and the raisings are 
made of logs and round poles. The 
rafters are round cedar poles with the 
bark left on, boarded over, and covered 
with asbestos roofing. 

That there 1s nothing crude in the con- 
struction may be judged by the finish of 
windows and doors. The frames are set 
against the butts of the logs, leaving a 
reveal of the rounding projection. The 


rads J 


A rustic bridge leads to the cabin 


mill-work in the living room and bed- 
rooms is stained green. The dining room, 
which is connected with the living room 
by French doors, is finished in gray, and 
harmonizes with the logs, which are left 
in their natural color and have a very 
homely feeling. 

The chimneys, fireplace, and even one 
whole end of the living room are built of 
boulders and small rocks. ‘This treat- 
ment is quite an unusual feature, as may 
be seen by the photos. About eight feet 
of the fireplace end of the living room is 
built of boulders, including the floor, 
forming an alcove about the fireplace. 
The door to one of the two bedrooms, 
as well as the double window opposite, 
coming within this space, are framed in 
the boulder wall. At the inner termina- 
tion of this wall is a pillar built of rocks 
and round stones, supporting a massive 
log at the height of the door head, which 
carries a boulder wall to the ceiling, giv- 
ing the effect of a recessed Ingle and fire- 
place. The mantle shelf itself is a knotty 
log, smoothed and varnished, and im- 
bedded in the rock and cement. 

Incidentally, there is no danger of these 
walls becoming marred by scratches or 
pencil marks. “Old Man” can put his 
feet up against the walls if he feels like 
it, and it will not cause any gasps of dis- 
may from “Old Lady.” So they say, but 
at the same time it is a very livable and 
modern place. Seats and chairs for the 
porch have been made, at odd times, of 
the materials so lavishly at hand, in keep- 
ing with the general construction. 

A miniature lake and fountain, from a 
spring on the place, and a rustic bridge 
leading to the cabin are some of the fea- 
tures of the grounds, which are very 
charmingly laid out. Some of the large 
hollow stumps are roofed over with bark 
and make very cosy “tepe” play houses. 
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The Basement Play Room 


By Emily H. Butterfield 


HE attic for 
fetes the children’s 
"Aà play, espe- 
cially on 
rainy days is legen- 
dary, but the base- 
ment, a location less 
productive of dust 
and dirt throughout 
the house, is in most 
ways quieter and al- 
together more desir- 
able for all sorts of 
play. A cement floor 
for this room is prac- 
tical or with a trifle 
additional expense a 
wood floor may be 
laid above the ce- 
ment, small blocks having been inserted 
in the cement, and furring strips placed 
across, upon which the flooring is laid. 
The concrete floor should be sloped to- 
ward drains, an extra precaution against 
moisture. If the furring strips be cement- 
ed up level, the wood floor will be straight 
and true. By this method a space for 
air, insuring dryness, is obtained. 
Perhaps the most difficult problem in 
the construction of a comfortable base- 
ment play room is this very question of 
the floor. Furring strips put into the con- 
crete are feasible if the concrete be first 
painted with a water proofing; 2x4’s laid 
flat are better as a basis for the flooring 
proper. The most satisfactory flooring 
for general purposes and one that costs 
no more than the usual concrete floor is 
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Basement playroom with walls and floor of hollow tile 


made by placing 4”x12” hollow tile flat- 
ways and close together and holding with 
mortar. Between these rows of tile, place 
1”x5” rough oak pieces on end. The yel- 
low pine flooring is laid on this. The tile 
holds the oak firm and there is an inch air 
space between the tile and pine. The oak 
will endure during the lifetime of the 
average modern house and while hemlock 
might be preferable from the pointe of 
longevity, oak holds the nails more firm- 
ly. Do not run your pine flooring quite 
to the walls. A neat but inexpensive 
mould may be fitted to cover this crevice, 
which is one of the greatest safeguards. 
for wood floors against buckling. 

Hollow tile building blocks laid smooth 
side up make an excellent and attractive 
floor though there is always the danger 
of their being perforated by a falling 
hammer or tool. For a basement game 
room, however, they are admirable. A 
good smooth concrete floor is the choice, 
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if the children wish to roller skate or ride 
velocipedes as the energetic child often 
does. A so-called cork carpet laid over 
the cement, or on smooth flooring is ideal. 

Frequently a fireplace can be built in 
this room in conjunction with the flue for 
the living room fireplace and a brisk fire 
for even a short time’will freshen and 
vivify the air, while on the colder days 
of winter or autumn and during the long 
evening of the year there is no more ideal 
place for either grown-ups or children, if 
toasting marshmallows or roasting apples 
and popping corn be the program. The 
ceiling heights of basements are usually 
low, but an additional inch or so may be 
obtained by putting the plaster board or 
even the lath and plaster in between the 
first floor joists, a few inches below the 
flooring. Plenty of natural light should 
be arranged. By staining the joists or 
other woodwork an attractive color effect 
may be obtained. 

The equipment of the playroom may be 
as complete as financial expenditure and 
the originality of the grown-ups suggest. 
A shower can be installed in the base- 
ment at moderate expense by using a cor- 
ner of the masonry walls for two sides 
and painting them with waterproof pig- 
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ection -Showing mefhod oF 
placing plaster board between 
first floor joists 
ment and sloping the cement floor to a 
drain located in this corner. This shower 
will be of great service if the children are 
fond of vigorous outdoor sports. 

Shelves, cupboards and benches or 
tables for shop work and corresponding 
furniture for the girls and their dolls, 
cases for books or magazines, built-in 
blackboards and bicycle racks all contrib- 
ute to the usefulness and attractiveness 
of the room, and aid in training the child 
and developing his resourcefulness and 
love of home. In such a room even a mis- 
cellaneous collection of pets, furred or 
feathered, can be given much liberty. 

In a home where the interests of the 
little folks are paramount, the basement 
play room will be a welcome feature. 


Basement play room; wood floor, plastered ceiling, walls left rough 
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Home of Harold Bell Wright in the Imperial Valley, California 


A Garden in the Desert 


= “aN SIDE from the fact that they 
me mu show the studio and the home of 
the author of “Best Sellers” these 


photographs which also show 


ee 


what can be done in the heart of a desert 


have an interest of their own. The rom- 
ance of the Imperial Valley took its hold 
on Herald Bell Wright, and as he brought 
a rough but new world into consciousness 
of the novel-reading public in the story 
of Barbara Worth and her desert, he 
made for himself an audience which has 
carried him into the fame of one of the 
most sought authors of “Best Sellers.” 
He writes of this wonderful valley when 
it was still a part of the great American 
desert, with trails between the few water 
holes; which the vision of the Seer sees 
blossoming as the rose—or truck garden 
of the country—if only water can be 
brought to its alluvial sands. Three 
hundred feet below sea level this valley, 
“The Palm of God’s Hand,’ as it is called 
by the indians remaining from the an- 
cient civilization, and by the Spanish 
Mexicans, is the delta of an ancient river 
built on the bed of a more ancient sea. 

In the meantime the Valley has be- 
come a garden. It has its cities and its 


homes. Trees have been set and fields 
planted. Barbara Worth is a name to 
conjer with in the Valley and has been 
given to its finest hotel, so that tourists 
carry the name all over the country, and 
so occasionally recall the stories of the 
Seers who have made the Valley habi- 
table. 

There is nothing bespeaking the desert 
in the broad spacious bungalow, set 
among trees and shrubs. There is even 
real grass, that greatest luxury in the 
Southland. The building is wide spread- 
ing and low. It is the ranch house of 
Herald Bell Wright, set in the garden 
spot of the Imperial Valley of California. 


The studio 
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The Home Picturesque or Formal 


=o 
Architects’ Small House Service Bureau, N. W. Division 


With nicely designed Colonial entrance 


HETHIER the new home may be 
more or less picturesque or if a 
more formal type will be better, 
depends usually on the plot of 
ground where it is to be built and the 
setting which will receive it. In some 
settings either the picturesque or the 
more formal type of house may be equally 
appropriate and the unqualified choice is 
open. Questions of this kind are not 
- settled, as a general thing, through a mat- 
ter of choice so much as that it is a mat- 
ter of personality. While some people 
feel the need of symmetry in everything 
which surrounds them, others find them- 
selves in complete rebellion against any- 
thing which is formal or predetermined, 
and wish to feel an absolute freedom— 
if such a thing were possible—in the dis- 
position of every part. There is much to 
be commended in each type, and in fact 
if it could be carried far enough there 
would be found a place where these twe 
would meet, where, with the utmost free- 


dom, the thing that is most desired yet 
has a symmetry which ts satisfying, 

The house which is picturesque must 
depend more or less on the enviroment 
in which it is placed. Nature is the best 
landscape artist, and it is better to,accept 
her own designs as far as is compatible 
with requirements. A house that fits into 
the landscape, and grounds that follow 
the general contour of the land, empha- 
sising its natural beauties, are always 
most successful. At the same time the 
level lot offers the easiest development, 
and usually requires only the time for 
the planting of various kinds to grow 
about the place to make it homey and at- 
tractive. 

The interestingly designed small home 
which is here shown has been built in 
Minneapolis. It has the element of the 
picturesque in the hooded effect of the 
projecting eaves, with the nicely designed 
Colonial entrance. 
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The dining alcove is the unsusual fea- 
ture of the plan, placed as it is opening 
trom the living rooim, beside the door to 
the kitchen and near enough to the fire- 
place to be cosy on cool days. As will 
be noted the plan was reversed in the 
building of this home,—which means that 
it was built on the other side of the street, 
or facing in a different direction from that 
for which the plan was made. Reversing 
the plan adapts the arrangement to the 
other exposure of the rooms. This is a 
very usual expedient +m the use of ready- 
made plans. 

On the first floor are two sleeping 
rooms and a bath room, separated by the 
hall from the living rooms. Stairs from 
this hall reach a bed room on the second 
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SECOND FLOOR 
CRILING@ MEIQGHT 716° 

Hoor which is large enough for two beds. 
This room need not be finished until later. 

The exterior of the house is painted 
white, the blinds are green. This type 
of house is not only practical in floor plan 
and arrangement, but represents good 
investment value, with resale advantages. 

More formal in type is the stucco 
house, built in South Dakota. It is built 
on entirely simple lines. A belt line at 
the sills of the second story windows 
carries the line of the balcony railing 
and together with the well studied roof 
lines accents the horizontal lines of the 
house. 

The living room arrangement is pleas- 
ing, and while not entirely symmetrical, 
is well balanced. The fireplace and the 
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W. W. Purdy, Architect 


A home of the more formal type, built in one of the Dakotas 


seat opposite both center on the main 
axis of the room. The sun porch at one 
end of the room balances the stairs at 
the other. The opening to the dining 
room is beside the fireplace, while the 
single door on the other side opens to the 


side entrance and kitchen. A toilet is 
conveniently placed in this space. 

The house is of frame construction with 
stucco over metal lath for the exterior 
finish. Brick is used with the stucco and. 
concrete for the stoop and steps. 


Planning the Smaller Home 


OTHE home which seems to be most 
my in demand at the present time is 
that which will satisfactorily 
house a smali or medium sized 
family. The smaller cottage has no space 
under the roof unless for storage only. 
Two plans are shown for this cottage, 
slightly different in size and proportion- 
ing of rooms. A sleeping porch is added 
to one of the plans. If a separate dining 
room is desired, the living room designat- 
ed on the plans could be used as dining 
room and a living room added at the front 
of the house, extending the full width of 


the house or with an entrance porch tak- 
ing part of the width. 

These arrangements are very closely 
planned to give all the needed conveni- 
ences in the small space of the plans. The 
built-in cabinet enclosing ironing board 
may be noted, and the draft cupboard so 
usual in warm climates, which has full 
circulation of air from the ground to an 
opening under the roof or between the 
rafters. In each kitchen is a Pullman al- 
cove fitted with seats and table. Each 
bedroom has a good closet. 

The photograph shows, in a verv attrac- 
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tive way, the advantages which nature 
can add to the simplest structure. The 
massed growth of vines over the corner 
of the roof together with the planting 
would distinguish this cottage on any 
street. We are accustomed to think that 
it is only in semi-tropical latitudes that 
nature 1s so ready to work with man. The 
trouble is that nature is expected to work 
alone. People must add a modicum of 


LIVING ROOM : 
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intelligent effort if results are to be 
achieved. Putting in a few seeds and 
plants and watering them from time to 

time is not enough. The seeds or plants 
4 must be selected with reference to the 
~ situation and the soil; or the soil may be 
iii made, or treated to fit the needs of the 
plants in the special location. 
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E. W. Stillwell. Architect 


The massed growth of vines distinguishes this cottage 
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With Many Windows 

Many window openings give a feeling 
of openness to the smaller home, even 
though the planning is very compact and 
the area covered is small. When there 
is a particularly fine view the windows 
should be set with reference to the com- 
position of the picture outside, framed by 
the window opening. Indeed a “picture 
window” may be set with special refer- 
ence to the framing of a view from an es- 
pecial point, as for instance the view of 
the mountains or of the sea from a land- 
ing of the stairs. No stained glass design 
or framed picture could be so effective, 
or give more pleasure, even though it may 
be a museum piece. 

In the home here shown, much of the 
front wall of the living room is filled with 
glass, presumably overlooking the lake, 
with high windows at either side of the 
fireplace. It is generally the high win- 
dow which frames the mountain view. 
No room in this cottage has less than 
two windows. 

Five rooms and a porch are encom- 
passed in the space 28 by 36 feet, all on 
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one floor. On the second floor is good 
storage space, or one or two small cham- 
bers might be finished. 

The house is set high. The porch 1s 
screened, and may be glazed if desired. 
The exterior is cement stucco and shin- 
gles, with which the vine covered brick 
chimney is effective. 


Effective in its combination of stucco and brick 
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Nothing is more important than a sense of hominess 


A Homelike Cottage 

The sense of hominess is one of the 
things especially sought in the design of 
the home. Entrance is direct to this living 
room from the porch, with the dining 
room beyond only partly separated from 
the living room. Stairs lead up from the 
living room. The dining room is small 
but well proportioned, with a projecting 
bay window in which the buffet stands. 

Two chambers and a bath room, with a 


Se ee A 


hall connecting with the living room, fill 
one side of the house. The chambers have 
good closets. 

On the second floor are two chambers, 
in the gables, and a sewing room in the 
front dormer. The stairs are given head 
room under the rear dormer. 

The porches are under the main roof, 
with exposed rafters. All wood trim is 
painted white. The exterior is narrow 
siding. 
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The Two Story House 


Rather a typical home as built in California 


: qs typical American home, for 
AN the family with a moderate in- 
"ZA | come is the two story house. 

The second story may be finished 
under the roof but, except in the warmer 
parts of the country, one or two rooms at 
least are usually finished on the second 
floor. 

There is a straight forwardness of de- 
sign when the full height of wall is given 
to the second story, even when the roof 
sets closely over the window heads, 
which has the merit of sincerity, and 
usually gives a dignity to the whole de- 
sign. In our development of “style’—so 
called, whether the house be more nearly 
related to Colonial, Italian, Spanish, or 
with the gables and timber work details 
of the English, the plan is strictly Ameri- 
can. In fact we are only borrowing an 


E. W. Stillwell, Architect 


outer garment for our plan as modistes 
go to Paris for models in clothing, chiefly 
because “everybody does it.” It is not- 
able, however, that the historical type. 
Strictly carried out, is coming to be less 
usual, while interesting details of any 
type may be made the motif around 
which a more or less American design is 
centered. In so doing we are gradually 
evolving types of building which are in- 
digenous to the country, which are 
really admirable in design, with much 
charm in the details, and which are es- 
sentially “American” in type. 

Among the essential points in good de- 
sign is the study of proportions, both in 
line and in mass. The placing and group- 
ing of windows often makes the differ- 
ence between the mediocre, and the charm 
of individuality. 
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FIRST STORY PLAN 
Clean-cut Stucco Design 

What might be called a strictly modern 
development of the substantial American 
home is shown in the clean-cut stucco 
residence here shown. The entrance is 
attractive, whether one enters from the 
porte cochere, or from the sidewalk, 
through a terrace which is not entirely 
covered. While the details of the porch 
are Colonial in design, of the more elab- 
orate type, yet the house itself is not 
stamped as Colonial. In plan the Colo- 
nial arrangement has been followed with 
the central hall, which is eleven feet wide, 
and connects the living room and dining 
room, but may be shut from each by 
doors, secluding either or both rooms. 
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The house is well planned throughout. 
On the second floor are five sleeping 
rooms, including the sleeping porch. One 
bath room forms a suite with bedroom 
No. 3 and the sleeping porch, with one 
on the other side for general use. 

Built of stucco the design is very satis- 
factory, or it could be built of brick with 
the roof of tile. 

A Brick Veneered Residence 

Built of hollow tile or brick veneer is 
the next home shown, which is somewhat 
smaller in size. The terrace across the 
front of the house is only covered at the 
entrance. The projecting bay in the liv- 
ing room makes a feature of the front. 

The main entrance hall is fitted up as 
a den. Both this and the stairs open to 
the living room. Especial attention is 
called to the stair arrangement, with its 
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side entrance at the grade level, and 
toilet room beside the entrance. 

The living room is a very pleasant 
room, with the projectiing bay at the 
front, the fireplace at the end, and French 
doors to the dining room and to the sun 
parlor. Opening from the hall is a Pull- 
inan alcove fitted with seats and table, 
and with a cupboard opposite, very con- 
venient as a breakfast alcove. Beyond is 
the kitchen proper. The ice box is built 
in between the kitchen and the porch. 

On the second floor are three chambers, 
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sulation against changes of temperature, 
making a house easier to keep warm in 
the winter and cool in warm weather. 
Simple Construction 

The simplest construction will usually 
give the least costly type of house. For 
that reason the two-story house, more 
or less square in form, without projec- 
tions or recesses in the wall, and with 
simple roof lines, which are not cut into 


.by dormers nor many gables will be an 


economical house to build and will give 
the maximum space at minimum cost. 


sleeping porch, a large linen closet, and 
a tiled bath room. A shower opens from 
the bath room. 

A house built of hollow tile or of brick 
has of necessity a thicker wall than when 
the construction is frame. When outside 
measurements are considered this means 
a few less inches in the space inside the 
walls, slightly smaller rooms, but this 
is more than compensated in other ways. 
The air spaces in the construction with 
either hollow tile or brick, give an in- 


Charles S. Sedgwick, Architect 
A house built of hollow tile and brick has an insulation against heat and cold 


If one wishes to keep the effect of a 
small house or cottage, the apparent 
height may be decreased, as in the home 
here shown by carrying the stucco, or 
the color of the first story only to the 
heads of the first story windows or to 
the sills of the second story windows, 
and a darker stain for the upper story. 

The room arrangement of this house 
throws the living space well together. 
The sun room opening from ,the living 
room adds to the apparent length of the 
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A square house giving almost a cottage effect 


room. The fireplace is centrally located, 
giving a flue for the kitchen range as well 
as a central chimney stack for a warm 
air heating plant. If that method of heat- 
ing has been selected, a central chimney 
is a great advantage, in fact almost a 
necessity, as it allows the furnace to be 
so located that all the warm air pipes 
can have direct passage to the room to 
be heated,—a matter of great importance 
in the heating of the house. 

The kitchen has been carefully planned, 
with the sink under the windows. The 
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cupboards have been placed in a pantry 
between the kitchen and the dining 
room, with a window to the rear entry. 

On the second floor are good bed 
rooms. The front room which is pre- 
sumably the owner’s room is unusually 
large, a very satisfactory way to build 
it, as the tendency has been to build bed 
rooms too small to be really satisfactory 
if the rooms are used for any thing but 
sleeping. 

The stucco of the exterior makes an 
excellent background for planting. 
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Decoration and Furnishing 
VIRGINIA ROBIE, Editor 


Early Spring Decorative Notes 


Where shades of glazed chintz add life and character to plain walls 


HERE is no better time of the year 
for a general survey of a house, 
than that long after-the-holiday- 

period, which seems to last in some locali- 
ties until spring planting begins. Defects, 
unnoticed in the colder weather loom up 
clearly. The plain paper of the living 
room fails to blend as well as formerly 
with the curtains. Or is it the curtain 
material showing the effect of winter sun- 
light, and the general wear of a year or 
more? It is surprising how new curtains 
will freshen an entire room. 

Taking up the theme of the dining room 
wall paper: perhaps a verdure pattern 
with soft greens and blues, a little golden 
brown and other tapestry shades. The 
green is repeated in over-curtains and in 


a large plain rug. In 
the beginning the 
three greens were 
alike, but they have 
faded on independent 
lines. In the paper 
it has grown dingy 
with a brownish cast. 
The rug, by contrast, 
looks too blue a 
green, while the cur- 
tains have taken on 
a yellowish hue. On 
the whole the paper 
has improved, as 1s 
often the case with 
foliage, verdure, land- 
scape and tapestry motifs, but the har- 
mony of the room is gone. Changing the 
paper seems too great an undertaking. 
Moreover, it has but recently become a 
general favorite, for it is an unusual family 
that agrees on a dining room paper when 
it is first selected. To discard the rug is 
not to be thought of, for as the salesman 
predicted, it has worn like iron. New cur- 
tains will solve the difficulty and bring all 
the conflicting tones into accord. Inas- 
much as green was first chosen, we take 
an entirely different color, still choosing 
something which repeats a tone in the 
paper. Blue will be a safe choice, for the 
blue of the paper has held its own, 
though by contrast with a fresh roll would 
show a softer quality. 
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The variety of plain materials in cur- 
tain goods is extensive. As summer, not 
winter, is approaching, a linen or cotton 
is recommended. Tub things are desirable 
at this time of the year. The cost of dry 
cleaning is also greater than the laundry 
charges, and this item in the long run 
counts. 

The blue linen, once in place, with 
under-curtains of net or muslin, the room 
immediately takes on a different aspect. 
The green of the paper takes on an 
entirely new character. It does not assert 
itself as faded green, and need 
no longer be reckoned as much. 
The green of the rug, which 
seems to have lost its blue cast, 
may be repeated in linen bor- 
ders on the curtains, or it may 
have recognition in a few pieces 
of green pottery. Or it may be 
partially ignored. Its color will, 
by contrast with the blue cur- 
tains, again seem the right 
thing. 

In my decorative work I am 
often asked whether under- 
curtains—‘glass curtains,’— 
should be pure white, cream 
color, or deep ecru. The wood- 
work and the ceilings must be 
taken into consideration, before 
deciding this point. With ivory 
woodwork, use ivory net, with 
pure white woodwork, the same 
white, and with dark wood- 
work, net of deepest ecru. Few 
decorators in this country use a 
dead white on the ceiling and 
this tone is no longer popular 
for draperies. Where the ceil- 
ing is ivory an ivory net is the 
best choice, and in such a case, 
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over-curtains are often unnecessary. The 
simpler the curtain scheme the better at 
all times, and never anything added, 
unless for an excellent reason. A faulty 
room, poor in its color treatment and dis- 
appointing in woodwork, may sometimes 
be helped by two sets of curtains. .\n 
occasional room will take advantageously 
a single curtain of dark material but only 
where the circumstances are unusual. 
Such schemes are the byways and high- 
ways of interior decoration not its main 
travelled road. Sometimes an inner cur- 
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Furniture from the Herter Galleries, New York. where paint has 
been used in an entirely different school: 


Wood carved 
in low relief and painted in polychrome 
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tain of silk gauze is wonderfully effective, 
as for instance gauze of changeable tones, 
with an over-curtain in a solid color re- 
peating one of the tones in the gauze. 
Among the most helpful of the season’s 
contributions to household renovating are 
the decorative stuffs with black back- 
grounds. These are quite different from 
the materials in vogue a half a dozen 
years ago. They have sufficient warmth 
of color to be suitable for late winter and 
early spring, and of sufficient beauty of 
design to make them interesting additions 
at all times. A judicious use of black 
cretonne, say, perhaps as slips for several 
chairs or as covers for two tables, or as 
upholstery for one large chair and one 
medium sized table, would quite make 
over a room which had grown common- 


A windsor chair painted black is at 
home in any surrounding 
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place and over-familiar.. Anything that 
makes for variety is greatly to be desired 
at this time of year. 

Wicker furniture and chintz have been 
summer stand-bys for years, but they are 
just as suitable for other seasons if used 
with discrimination. Rooms done entirely 
in wicker and cretonnes might not be 
desirable with a February landscape out- 
side, but February and March and April 
would be more interesting periods if they 
did not continue the decorative treatment 
of November, December and January. 

The sprightly cretonnes and linens are 
as cayenne and tabasco, highly appreciat- 


ed at the right time. 
It is the wise home-maker wio realizes 


the value of new schemes or new arrange- 
ments of old schemes, and who seizes the 
opportunities before the rest of her house- 
hold realize that it is time for spring fever. 
There would be less need of “change of 
scene” if there were a more frequent 
change in the living room furniture. A 
new scheme of things in the dining room 
has special points, for the spring feeling 
usually begins with breakfast. If new 
curtains can give zest to life, they should 
be regarded in the light of household 
benefactors, saving trips South, and pos- 
sibly doctor’s bills. 

If the dining room has plain putty 
colored walls, try curtains of pink cocka- 
toos and peonies on a shining black 
ground. If figured paper, try draperies of 
anew shade. And do not forget the sav- 
ing graces of paint, not alone for wood- 
work, but for odds and ends of furniture 
Chairs and sofas of wicker, which 
have grown dingy and dull in service, will 
take on an entirely different aspect if 
painted. Stains also have their place in 
the spring calendar, and now that manu- 


as well. 
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facturers furnish such instructive instruc- 
tions the old fear of spoiling things need 
not interfere with the wish to do over old 
chairs and tables. Reed furniture takes a 
stain admirably; willow pieces take very 
kindly to paint. With stains, hold to 
silver grays, soft greens and fumed tones, 
avoiding dark and heavy effects. 

With paint, strike out boldly and do not 
fear yellow, peacock blue, black, mauve, 
jade green, orange or even sealing-wax 
red, if you have a place where a little 
“pep” 1s needed. It might not be well to 


create opportunities for so vivid a color 
as bright scarlet, but if you feel that a 
certain room would be helped by such a 
brave dash, do not hesatite to try the ex- 
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periment. Sometimes a room so neutral 
in tone as to suggest a fog off the banks 
will fairly cry out for golden yellow or 
Chinese crimson or some other highly 
keyed color. A row of geranium pots, 
vivid scarlet as to Howers, has been known 
to make such a room altogether charming. 
Pottery of orange, as inexpensive Sedji. 
which are usually known better in the 
gray-green glaze than in other colors, or 
a bit of really fine Chinese embroidery, or 
lacking these, a little paint in the right 
place would have had the same effect— 
namely, of adding brilliancy where it was 
badly needed. A room must have its high 
lights, as well as its shadows, and the 
early spring is a fitting time to plan it. 
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Decorated and furnished by Frederick Walton 
Interesting room in a garden house where paint has been used with telling results 
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BG) ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS gin my 


ON INTERIOR DECORATION 


Letters intended for answer through these columns or by mail should be addressed to ‘‘Keith’s Decorative Service” and 
should give all information possible as to exposure of rooms, finish of woodwork, colors preferred, etc. Send diagram of floor 


plan. Enclose return postage. 


Wood Trim. 

F. R.G.: Upon the arrival of each suc- 
ceeding issue of Keiths if there is any- 
thing that impresses me as desirable to 
incorporate in the “home of my dreams” 
I make a note on a slip and insert. 

It begins to look as though next sum- 
mer would see the start of my final home. 

Please give some detailed information 
about the woodwork and interior finish 
for my rooms. Ceiling will be 9 feet. 
Doors will be 7 feet high. Would you 
advise keeping the tops of doors and win- 
dows in line? How wide should window 
trim be made? 

Ans.: The present tendency does not 
emphasize the trim and wood finish in a 
house. It should be sufficient to finish 
the opening nicely, but without involved 
moldings which catch dust and add to the 
cares of the housekeeper. Trim must be 
nearly 4” to cover weight box of double 
hung windows and head casing must be 
wide enough to take curtain fixtures. The 
trim is simply a frame for the opening. 
Picture molding may be carried in line 
with head of doors and windows, or at 
the ceiling depending on the effect de- 
sired. It is customary to keep heads of 
door and windows in line. The base ts 
usually about 6” and should not be mold- 
ed to catch dust. The ideal base meets 
the floor in a cove, but this is only prac- 
ticable with tile or a plastic substance. 
The house about which you inquire 1s 
of the so-called “Prairie Style” so much 


in favor in Chicago and vicinity, in which 
the horizontal lines are emphasized and 
the heads of doors and windows are kept 
in line. It was rather customary to use 
214” or 314” trim in this type of a house 
with perhaps 6” head casing, but such a 
casing 1s hardly wide enough to cover the 
weight box of a double hung window. 
An Inexpensive Home 

W. W.—I am now having a small cot- 
tage built (24x24) in the suburbs of Balti- 
more, and, as I am doing all the painting 
and interior decorating myself, would like 
your advice pn the following points. You 
must understand that the floors have to 
stand rough usage, as I want the floors 
safe for my children to play on. 

The living room extends across the 
front,—no hall,—with closed-in stairway 
to right of door. Dining room entrance 
very wide—almost making one room of 
the two. 

Which kind of treatment brings out the 
natural grain of wood best—wax or var- 
nish? Which will require the least atten- 
tion or renewal? 

Can you suggest a good color to paint 
the walls in the different rooms, so as to 
give them such an attractive appearance 
that the smallness will be overlooked? 
Can you tell me whether to have the 
dining room a different color from the 
living room? I am going to paint the 
white coat walls, rather than paper them. 

The articles seem to deal with only 
those having plenty of money to carry out 
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their ideas. Now, I have the ideas, but 
my money is very limited, as you can 
guess from the size of my house. 


Ans. [n reply to your letter asking 
advice . . . the walls in living and dining 


room in so small a house, should certainly 
have the same treatment. You cannot do 
better than a soft tan shade, using paint 
with an egg-shell—not shiny-finish. 

In regard to the woodwork. we do not 
advise a varnished, natural finish with 
anything. Such a finish will make any 
room look ugly. 

Stain vour woodwork a pretty brown— 
not too dark—then varnish, but rub down 
the varnish with pumice and water to 
remove the shiny, glossy appearance. 

We think there is no difference between 
wax and varnish in showing up the grain 
of wood. 

You must first give the walls a coat of 
size, before painting them. On the con- 
trary, we make a special study, of attain- 
ing attractive effects as inexpensively as 
possible. But some money is necessary ; 
you cannot get a pretty house for nothing. 


Shingles and Cobblestones 


E. M. O.—I have been getting much 
pleasure out of your department and 
should like vour help in regard to some of 
my problems. | 

I am building a 6-room bungalow on a 
hill-side, commanding a view of a large 
orchard district. The house is facing east 
with cobblestone fireplace on face of front 
wall. Porch pillars also of cobblestone. 

Now, | should like very much to finish 
the exterior in shingle stain, “old Virginia 
white.” with terra cotta roof. Would this 
be in keeping with style of the house? 
The bungalow is a shingled one, and I 
sheuld like to get away from the ordinary 
stains commonly used on these homes. 

The living room is 14x24 with cobble- 
stone fireplace. I should like old ivory 
finished woodwork, with walnut or fumed 
oak finish on one-panel doors; walls 
grayish-tan. Now there are two sets of 
French doors opening to the veranda. 
Should these be finished ivory, like the 
woodwork, or stained to match doors? 
I thought of using a gray rug with con- 
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Your Floors 


What to 
Varnish Them With 


HAT a floor varnish is 

claimed to do, is one 
thing. What it does do, is an- 
other. 


We don’t claim for our Dur- 
able Floor Varnish, but we 
know it has lastingnéss. We 
know it stands water, hot or 
cold. We know it stands 
washing with soap and water. 
We know it stands rough 
and scuff and wear and tear. 


It has proved itself to do all 
these. In short, it has last- 
ingness. Sold by the one 
best dealer in each town. 


Send for our booklet: “ Your Floors 
— Their Varnishing — When To — 
What To—How To.” 


The Lowe Brothers Co. 
465 East Third Street, Dayton, Ohio 


Factories: Dayton—Toronto 
New York Jersey City Chicago 


Memphis Minneapolis Kansas City Toronto 


Atlanta 
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ventional border and should like my furni- 
ture in Flemish oak. What would you 
suggest in regards to this? Also, what 
sort of hangings and draperies could be 
used? 

Ans. Your ideas as to treatment of 
‘your exterior, are after our own heart. 

The old Virginia white with the terra 
cotta red roof, will be delightful, and 
entirely in keeping with the style of your 
bungalow. The stain will give the shingle 
a texture like plaster, very much softer 
than paint, and getting away from the 
everlasting green and brown. 

We also like the idea of using a walnut 
stain on the one-panel doors, in combina- 
tion with the ivory woodwork. The 
French doors should be finished in the 
ivory. We have found this treatment 
very pleasing. 

We hope you will decide on brown wal- 
nut with panels of antique cane a shade 
lighter than the walnut, for the furniture. 
It will be very charming with the wood- 
work and more in harmony with the 
bungalow idea than the heavy Flemish 
oak. Also it will be a sort of mediator, 
between the ivory woodwork and the cob- 
blestone fireplace. 

We like the gray rug and with your 
east facing you cannot do better than 
warm gray walls and deep rose or wis- 
teria color for accessories. 

These need not all match exactly, but 
be in harmonizing shades. A wing fire- 
side chair, in light brown wicker, up- 
holstered in one of the adorable figured 
linens, is a necessity. 


A Rented Flat 

L. L. S.—I am about to build a two-flat, 
Spanish-type home; exterior walls to be 
soft, light yellow or deep cream; to be 
rented unfurnished, and would appreciate 
suggestions for tinting of walls and ceil- 
ings, also color of pressed brick for fire- 
place. The woodwork will be old ivory. 
I am enclosing floor plan. 

Ans.—Reference to your floor plan 
shows the main rooms facing north and 
east. Considering this and the character 
of furnishings used by most tenants, it is 
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advised to tint the walls in both living and 
dining rooms a warm gray, not dark, but 
a soft warm shade. Such a gray is very 
agreeable with ivory woodwork and 
makes an excellent background for either 
mahogany, oak or wicker furniture. We 
would use a rather colder, light gray on 
the bedroom walls; because pink or blue 
or pale green can then be introduced in 
the furnishings to suit the tenant. 

The kitchen walls will be pleasant and 
attractive painted, not tinted, a primrose 
yellow, with white, varnished woodwork. 

A Brick House 

D. M. G.—By being a reader of your 
magazine I am writing for advice on in- 
terior of my house. I am enclosing a 
pencil sketch of floor plan of front rooms 
which open into each other. I have 
planned to use cream and ivory tints on 
walls and ceiling with white woodwork 
and mahogany doors. I want to know if 
the mantel should be mahogany like doors 
or white like woodwork and what color 
tile to use for hearth. The mantel in sun 
parlor will be all brick. I would like ad- 
vice also about window shades. What 
color shades should I use with these in- 
teriors? The house is red brick with stone 
trimming, gray slate roof, faces northwest. 
I want a shade that will give a good effect 
from outside and inside. My drapery will 
be blue and gold with mahogany furni- 
ture. 

Ans. Replying to your inquiries . . . 
The only door in living room and sun 
parlor seems to be the front door, and. we 
would give this a brown mahogany stain. 
Also the two service doors in dining room. 
You do not state the facings of the living 
room mantel and this makes it hard to 
say what the hearth should be. We can 
only advise to match the hearth as nearly 
as possible to the mantel facings. The 
wood mantel will be best finished in the 
white, also the French doors. 

With the red brick and stone exterior 
we advise a reddish brown duplex shade 
white on the inside, except in the sun- 
room, where the brown shade alone will 
be sufficient. 
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Low Cost Firesate 
Floors for Homes 


l j HE greatest menace to a home is its basement. The great 
majority of last year’s daily average of 889 dwelling 
fires started in the basement, 


A National Steel Joist Firesafe First Floor confines all basement 
fires to the cellar. Such floors are easily embodied. in plans, 
easy to build and low in cost. They add but one-half to one 
percent to the cost of the building and greatly enhance its 
selling value. 


The detail illustration at the left shows how simply National 
Steel Joist floors are constructed. The joists and also National 
Metal Lath are carried in stock in leading cities. The local 
fabricator or dealer cuts the joists to meet your plans before 
delivering to the job. Write us for literature, giving full in- 
formation. 


ISOMETRIC DRAWING Le 
Showing steel lumber floor construction 


THE NATIONAL PRESSED STEEL COMPANY 


MASSILLON, OHIO 
DIVISION OF CENTRAL STEEL COMPANY 


STEEL JOISTS 
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Late Spring Jelly Making 


ELSIE FJELSTAD RADDER 


[fem FOES your supply of jellies and 
ie Oe i 
@i jams and marmalades get danger- 


sA 
i 


ey ously low in the spring—so that 


you feel that you can’t have com- 
pany because you can not add that home- 
made delight to your meal? 

That’s all right. Don’t be afraid to 
admit that you calculated a little short. 
You wouldn’t be the most practical kind 
of a housewife if you had over-calculated ; 
for who knows but what strawberries and 
currants will be cheaper another year, 
- and then it wouldn’t pay to have any left. 

“Spreads” made of“ all-the-year-around” 
fruits now come to the rescue. Do you 
know what delicious things can be made 
out of cranberries and raisins and dried 
fruits? 

According to experiments made by 
household experts of the United States 
Department of Agriculture jellies, jams, 
marmalades and conserves may be made 
with a saving of one fifth to one-half of 
sugar if salt is added. Simply add one- 
half teaspoon salt for each cup of juice 
or fruit pulp. This makes the absence 
of sugar less noticeable and the salty 
taste disappears after a few weeks. Also, 
in jams and marmalades where acid 
fruits such as oranges and lemons and 
grapefruit are used, the mixture may be 
made with one-half syrup. The acid 
taste of the fruit covers the syrup flavor. 


Raisin Apple Marmalade. 

Wash and dry two cups of raisins. 
After putting through the meat grinder, 
place in a saucepan with water to cover 
and a little salt and boil for one half 
hour, slowly. Then add two cups of 
apple sauce and enough lemon juice to 
give it a tarty taste, about one table- 
spoonful. Cook until it thickens and pour 
into glasses. Seal with paraffin. 

Pineapple Apricot Marmalade. 

Soak one pound of dried apricots over 
night. In the morning cook until ten- 
der. Drain the juice off of the apricots 
and one large can of pineapple. Put the 
“meat” through the meat grinder. Add 
the juice and measure. Add an equal 
amount of sugar and cook fifteen or 
twenty minutes or until thick. Care must 
be taken to keep it from burning. Seal 
in jelly glasses. 

Cherry Preserves. 

Cook two cups of raisins, which have 
been put through the food chopper, in six 
cups of water until the raisins are tender. 
To the water in which the raisins were 
cooked,—there should be two cups—add 
one cup of canned cherry juice and two 
and one-half cups of sugar. Cook like 
a syrup. Add the cherries, pitted red 
cherries are best,—and there should be 
three cups—and cook until the mixture 
begins to jelly. 
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If You Can Afford a House You Can 
Afford Oak Floors 


You would naturally prefer Oak 
Floors, for their beauty and dura- 
bility and their sanitary and easy- 
to-clean advantages. 


But perhaps you associate them 
in your mind only with the costly 
home. So we say, ask any lumber 
dealer, contractor or architect for 
the actual cost of Oak Flooring. 
Compare the figure you get with 
the cost of ordinary floors, plus 
carpets. 


And ask your rea: estate friend 
just how much Oak Floors usually 
enhance selling and renting values. 


Cost Over 70% Less Than 


a Year Ago 

The highest plain grade of Oak 
Flooring for a room 14x14 feet 
may be purchased in most local- 
ities for $20 to $30. If you are re- 
modelling your house, a % of an 
inch thickness, made especially for 
laying over old floors, costs even 
less. 

With these facts before you. it 
is evident that you can afford Oak 
Floors and that they are not a 
high-priced luxury, but a genuine 
economy. 


See any dealer, or write for our 3 FREE booklets, in colors 


OAK FLOORING HORSA 


of the U. S. 
1042 Ashland Block, Chicago, Ill. 
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Pineapple Strawberry Preserves. 


Put the “meat” of one large can of pine- 
apple through the food chopper. Add to 
the pineapple, one small can of straw- 
berries and three-fourths their weight of 
sugar. Cook slowly until the sugar is 
dissolved and then rapidly until thick. 
This amount makes one and one-half 
pints of preserves. 


Orange Rhubarb Marmalade 


Combine two quarts of canned rhubarb, 
four oranges, pulp and grated rind, one 
package of raisins and three pounds of 
sugar and cook until thick. The amount 
of sugar may be diminished if the rhu- 
barb has been sweetened or in case it is 
desired to add figs or dates instead of 
the raisins. Can. 


Grapefruit Marmalade, 


Shave one lemon, one orange and one 
grapefruit very thin, or grind, rejecting 
nothing but seeds and cores. Measure 
the fruit and add to it three times the 
quantity of water. Let stand in earthen 
vessel over night and in the morning boil 
for ten minutes. [et stand another night 
and on the second morning add pint for 
pint of sugar. Let boil steadily until it 
jellies. This will make twelve glasses. 
Cook until it looks like thick syrup. Turn 
into glasses and seal with paraffin. 


Pineapple Preserves 


Put pineapple through a meat grinder. 
Add three fourths its weight of sugar and 
cook until the syrup is thick. Can. 


Rhubarb Conserve 


Put through a meat grinder three 
oranges, two lemons and one pound of 
raisins. Add to them four pounds of rhu- 
barb, cut in small pieces, four pounds of 
sugar. Boil until thick, about one-half 
hour. Seal with paraffin. 


Rhubarb Strawberry Jam 
Mix together one quart of strawberries, 
two quarts of sugar and three quarts of 
rhubarb which has been washed and 
sliced thinly. Stir until a liquid forms. 
Cook slowly until sugar dissolves and 
then boil rapidly until thick. Can. 
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Raisin Rhubarb Marmalade 

Wash, dry and cut into small pieces 
one quart of rhubarb. Add one-fourth 
cup of water and two cups of sugar and 
cook slowly until the sugar dissolves. 
Boil fast for a few minutes and then add 
one-half cup of raisins which have been 
washed and put through the food chop- 
per. Cook until thick. Fill glasses, cool 
and coat with paraffin. 


Rhubarb Jam 
Combine two cups of thinly sliced 
rhubarb, two cups of sugar, one orange, 
grated rind and juice, and pulp of one 
lemon. Heat until the sugar is dissolved. 
Boil until clear. Add one-half cup of 
finely chopped walnuts. Seal. 


Apricot Marmalade 
Soak over night and cook separately 
two pounds of prunes and one pound of 
apricots. The prunes should be stoned. 
Add one and one-half cups of sugar and 
boil all together until very soft. When it 
has cooled add the grated rind and the 
juice of one orange. 
Orange Marmalade 
Remove rind from two oranges. Slice 
three oranges and the rind of one very 
thin. Slice thinly, the pulp of one lemon. 
Pour over the fruit three quarts of water 
and let stand twenty-four hours. Boi 
slowly for one hour. Add four pounds 
of granulated sugar and let stand over- 
night again. Boil until it jellies, which 
should be in less than two hours. Pour 
into glasses and cover with paraffin. 


Cranberry Jelly 

Add one-half pint of water to one 
quart of berries and cook only until the 
berries are soft enough to rub through a 
seive. Rub well until only the dry skins 
remain in the sieve. Add one pound of 
sugar and return to the fire, bringing to 
the boiling point when it should jelly. 

Apricot Jam 

Soak and cook apricots until the pulp 
may be rubbed through a seive. Cut rai- 
sins in half and cook until tender. Allow 
one-half cup raisins, two tablespoons of 
lemon juice and one small cup of sugar to 
two cups of apricot pulp. 
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YOUR FIREPLACE 


and its EQUIP- 
MENT should be 
carefully PLAN- 
NED. 


“COLONIAL WAY 
FIREPLACES” 


are carefully planned. Get 
our little book ‘‘Home and 
the Fireplace." FREE on 
request. Our suggestions 
will not obligate you. 


COLONIAL FIREPLACE COMPANY 


**Bverything for the Fireplace’’ 
4612 W. 12th Street Chicago 


“Your architect should plan your building, NOW” 


PLAN rororse HOME NOW 


Send for STILLWELL 
BUILDING BOOKS 


with ECONOMY PLANS 
of new California Styles suitable for 
any climate. Famous for comfort 
and beauty. 


“Representative Cal. Homes” 
50 Houses-7 to 10 Rooms-$!. 
PPDPDPAAPLPLLPLPPPP “The New Colonials” 

S PECIAL OFFER: Send) 60 Hcusee-6 to 10 Rooms-$1. 
$2.50 for any three of *“West Coast Buagalows” 
these books and get Garage) 50 Houses-6 and 7 Rooms-$1. 
Folder FREE “Little Bungalows” 
75 Houses-3-4-5 Rooms-$1. 
Money back if not satisfied 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 737 Cal. Bidg., Los Angeles 


heater. 


HOT WATER 


NEW, INEXPENSIVE WAY 


a 


Saves cost of gas or other 
fuel! Have constant supply 
of uniformly hot water, all 
during heating season, by 
connecting an Excelso Water 
Heater on outside of steam 
or vapor boiler. 


Replaces inefficient fire- 
pot coil. Boiling water 
from boiler heats supply of 
household water. Heater 
soon pays for itscif. 


Thousands in use. Re- 
quires no attention. En- 
dorsed and sold hy all lead- 
ing boiler manufacturers. If 
your plumber can’t supply, 
write for details and folder 
No. 153. 


(Guaranteed satisfactory or 
money back) 


Excelso Specialty Works 


Heater installed between 119 Clinton St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
boiler and tank. 


EXCELSO 


Planning a Home 


involves more than the arrangement of rooms; more 
than the details of an exterior. 


Unless your heating is properly planned and the 
right system installed, your building will be just a 
house, and not a home. 


We Plan Home Heating 


and we make and sell a most efficient and economical 


The Hess Welded Steel Furnace 


is different from ordinary furnaces. It never leaks; it 
burns anything; it is simple, economical, easy and in- 
expensive to repair, thoroughly substantial and durable. 

You can buy direct from factory, or through your 
local dealer or contractor. 


S } Send us your sketches and let us show you. Our 
j free booklet has 48 pages of useful information on 


z a gah * heating. 


Send for one. 


HESS WARMING & VENTILATING CO. 
1217 C Tacoma Bldg., CHICAGO 
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Why Not a Dumbwaiter? 


= 
im 


AO you ever stumble over the pile 
` AL Ld ° . . 
SRA of things on the stairs waiting to 


Dug be taken up “when some one is 


going up?” 

Carrying things up stairs is one of the 
bits of drudgery about a house which is 
not all on one floor. The time will doubt- 
less come when an automatic elevator 
will be one of the necessities of the “mod- 
ern house,” just as a heating plant and 
plumbing installation have been the mod- 
ern elements in different periods. As more 
convenience and comfort are required in 
our homes new ways are found to elimi- 
nate the various discomforts and incon- 
venience. The necessity of going up and 
down stairs has always been one of the 
plaints, even of people who are unwilling 
to have sleeping rooms on the ground 


Use Dutch Boy White-Lead and Flatting 
Oil paint on all walls and interior wood- 
work. Washable, good-looking, lasting, 
economical. 

Write for Painting Helps No. 27 


National Lead Company 
NEW YORK 
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floor. An elevator, or at least a dumb- 
waiter which can save the many trips 
necessary in order to get “things” carried 
up and down to their proper places, is a 
solution of the problem. While the ele- 
vator may be completely out of the ques- 
tion on account of the cost, in many 
cases, no such insuperable difficulties 
stand in the way of a dumbwaiter, or 
small lift, which may indeed be simply 
constructed in place. Unless, indeed, a 
dumbwaiter is large enough to carry a 
trunk,—in which case special provisions 
must be made for it, —a small car which 
will carry books and packages, the laun- 
dry, or a sewing basket will serve the 
housekeeper very well. Such an affair 
can be built into any house, if planned so 
that it can be built into the corner of a 
wall that is unobstructed from basement 
to attic. The clothes chute and dumb- 
waiter may well be placed side by side 
as each must be continuous through the 
different floors. The shaft for the dumb- 
waiter must carry up at least 3 or 4 feet 
above the top door to give space for the 
installation, and a panel or door should 
open to this space. 


“SEDGWICK’S BEST HOUSE PLANS” 
LATEST TWELFTH EDITION 


The Most Complete Book I Have Ever Published 12 
Two HUNDRED DESIGNS 


CHAS. S. SEDGWICK, 1135K Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Price $1.50 


ETE A we Res: O y iin PUREE gy 
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A dumbwaiter is simply a strong, light- 
ly constructed box, hung on ropes which 
pass over pulleys and have weights at- 
tached which balance the weight of the 
box, when loaded. The hand rope is 
geared over a larger pulley, to lift the box 
easily. 

As a general thing the inside dimension 
of the well should be built about 3 inches 
larger than the outside dimension of the 
lift. In a plastered well the vertical studs 
are almost never exactly where required 
for the guides. It is advisable, therefore, 
to have horizontal bridging in both sides 
of the enclosure, located on 30-inch cen- 
ters. The guides are fastened to the 
bridging by long screws, passing through 
the plaster if the well is plastered. Other 
wise, horizontal cleats may be put on 
the outside face of the wall, in which case 
not less than 5 inches must be allowed 
between the size of the lift and the in- 
side of the well, allowing an inch on each 
side for the thickness of the cleats. Ex- 
posed cleats are objectionable as they 
form shelves for catching dust and dirt. 
If it is possible to secure vertical cleat- 
ing this difficulty is overcome. 

Doors from the dumbwaiter shaft 
should be as wide as the lift and 
4 feet high. Generally the bottom of the 
door will come about the height of a 
table from the floor. A table will usually 


stand near if not under it. 

Where the cellar is cool foods may be 
placed in the car and lowered into this 
cool place so that it serves as a cool cup- 
board for foods, sometimes doing away 
with the need for ice. 


SELECT CALIFORNIA BUNGALOWS 


New 64-p size 73-4x101-4, on heavy 


ge, up-to-date book of bungalows: 
ble cove Sho 


orni ming with suggestic 
oe howe “buil ders. by ing plans pn d specifica 
tic ane fo or ANY o f the bungalows at nable rie GET IT ALL IN 
ONE BOOK. Price $2.00 postpaid ie where. "is ES. , please. 


GEORGE PALMER TELLING Posie Cotte 
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SNOW WHITE 


Hess Steel Medicine Cabinets and 
Lavatory Mirrors 


SANITARY - 


BEAUTIFUL 


Better than wood—never sag, shrink, warp 


or stain. 


Easily cleaned 


with soap and water. The 
enamel is guaranteed 


never to crack, blister, 
or peel. 
Low in price, but fine 


enough for 


room. 


any bath- 


This Mark 
Guarantees 


Best 
Quality 


Ask any dealer or write us for illustrated 


booklet and prices. 


Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. 
1217 Tacoma Bldg., Chicago 
Makers of HESS WELDED STEEL FURNACES 


your home at minimum ex- 
pense and with maximum 
satisfaction, with the 

NT 


Steel Furnace 


Simply built, stays in order, is easily cleaned, 
s any fuel with best results because of its 


longer fire travel. 


Send us your plans. No 


charge for laying out a Heating System. 
HAYNES-LANGENBERG MFG. CO. 


4062 Forest Park Blvd., 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Advice by Mail 
in all branches of interior deco- 


ration and 


furnishing. Two 


dollars per room. Samples and 


complete color guide. 


ANN WENTWORTH 


former Decorative Editor of 


“The House Beautiful” 


461 Fourth Ave. 


New York City 
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BUILDING MATERIAL 


A Dry Basement 


HEN the site for a new home has 

been selected one of the first 
things which must be taken into 
consideration is the character of 
the soil and the general drainage condi- 
tions. Whether the sub soil is clay or 
sand or gravel, whether the soil is wet or 
comparatively dry, depends the kind of 
treatment necessary to insure a dry base- 
ment. Built upon sand, gravel, or chalk 
sub soil, a basement is not likely to be 
troubled with water, unless the ground 
is very low. In a wet soil there should 
be drainage about the foundatiion walls. 
There are several ways of keeping damp- 
ness out of the cellar. The best methods 
are those which treat the outside of the 
walls, preventing the dampness from 
coming into the structure at all. 

Every site must be judged for itself, 
as oftentimes the nature of the ground 
varies even in a short distance. Sandy 
and gravel soils are naturally drier and 
warmer than clay and, on account of their 
openness, water rapidly sinks through 
them, and they contain a considerable 
quantity of air. 

Outside Drain | 

A usual procedure ts to lay a tile drain 
with open joints, outside the foundation 
walls and below the basement floor. This 
may be laid just outside the footings at 
the level of the bottom of the footings, 
about six inches below the level of the 
cellar floor. The joints should be left 
slightly open, but dirt and sand should 


not be permitted to enter the joints and 


fill the drain. To prevent this, the joints . 


may be encircled with strips of burlap or 
similar material, about six inches wide 
and fifteen inches long. Sometimes tarred 
paper or specially constructed earthen- 
ware gutter cap pieces are used. Nothing 
less than four-inch tile should be laid. 
After the laying of the drain the trench 
should be refilled with coarse material. 
Screenings or pebbles, one half to one 
inch size, should be used to the depth 
of a foot, to cover the top of the pipe, with 
a deeper layer of screened gravel, broken 
stone, slag or brick. Over the top of the 
broken stone it is well to spread burlap 
or bagging to prevent fine material falling 
or washing down to the stone. Sod, grass 
side down. hay, straw, cornstalks or brush 
are suggested as having been used with 
fair success. Where a building is located 
on a hillside and the soil against the cellar 
wall is likely to be saturated, the coarse 
stone filling should be brought up near 
the surface of the ground. The top soil 
should be graded to throw the water 
away from the building, and seeded or 
sodded, to protect itself and the cellar 
wall. 
Damp-proofing 

Where greater precautions are neces- 
sary than drainage around the outside of 
the foundations, different kinds of water- 
proofing are to be considered. When 
such conditions are realized before the 
building is begun, the most logical thing 
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Designed for the Service Department, American Face Brick Association 


This splendid example of the justly popular Gambrel Roof Colonial House is one of the 


designs in our ‘‘Face Brick Bungalow and 


Smal 


House Plans.’’ The sun porch, the large 


living room and the ample, well-ventilated bedrooms are especially worthy of note. 


Beautiful, Enduring Homes 


HE recollection of an attractive home is one of the 

richest legacies you can hand on to your children. 
And if it is an enduring Face Brick house it will remain 
a living inspiration to them and their children. 

The abiding charm of the Face Brick house is not 
a matter of size and cost. The simple cottage can in 
its way be as attractive as the magnificent mansion. 
The economic advantages are as definite. The Face 
Brick house will last for generations, requires no re- 
pairs and but little painting around doors and win- 
dows, and lessens fuel costs and insurance rates. It 
combines beauty, durability and economy as can no 
other material. 

These matters, as well as comparative costs of vari- 
ous building materials, are fully discussed in “The 
Story of Brick,” an artistic booklet with numerous 
illustrations and much helpful information for all who 
intend to build. Sent free. 

“Face Brick Bungalow and Small House Plans” are 
issued in four booklets, showing 3 to 4-room houses, 


5-room houses, 6-room houses, and 7 to 8-room houses, 
in all ninety-two, each reversible with a different ex- 
teriordesign. These designs are unusual and distinctive, 
combined with convenient interiors and economical 
construction. The entire set for one dollar. Any one 
of the booklets, 25 cents. 

We have the complete working drawings, specifica- 
tions and masonry quantity estimates at nominal 
aip Select from the booklets the designs you like 

st and order the plans, even if you are not going to 
build now, for their study will be not only interesting 
and instructive, but helpful in formulating your future 
plans for a home. 

You may want “The Home of Beauty,” fifty designs, 
mostly two stories, representing a wide variety of 
architectural styles and floor plans. Sent for 50 cents. 
We also distribute complete working drawings, speci- 
fications and quantity estimates for these houses at 
nominal prices. Address, American Face Brick Asso- 
ciation, 1124 Westminster Building, Chicago, Illinois. 
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No More 
Troublesome 
Windows 


No sticking window sash, no 
rattling, no slamming, no leak- 
ing in of rain or cold air. ` Al! 
the disadvantages and incon- 
veniences of all ordinary types 
of windows and hinged case- 
ments are done away with in 
this perfected new type case- 
ment window construction— 


Whitney 
Windows 


They are delightfully conven- 
ient—open outward, out of the 
way of window seats, shades, 
curtains or screens. They re- 
quire only a gentle push to 
open or close. The sash not 
only folds or opens out, but 
also slides in the opening—to 
either side or any part of the 
window opening, so that you 
have perfect control of ventila- 
tion and a wide unobstructed 
view of the outdoors if desired. 
Absolutely storm-proof and 
weather-tight when closed. 
They are windows of beauty as 
well as great practical advan- 
tages—artistic windows that 
add charm and distinction to 
your home. 


Write for full information. 


WHITNEY 
WINDOW CORPORATION 
138 East Lake St., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


eames HEWITT & BROWN 
? ARCHITECTS 


to do is to make the concrete of the wall 
itself waterproof, either through an in- 
tegral waterproofing or by making the 
concrete sufficiently rich. A brick or 
other type of wall may be plastered 
thickly on the outside, with a rich con- 
crete mixture of Portland cement, before 
being filled around, extending both above 
and below the ground. Jf more than this 
is needed, the application of a heavy, 
penetrating, tacky, bituminous damp- 
proofing paint may be applied to the wall 
before the plaster coat. 

Where it is necessary to shed seepage 
of water, in addition to the absorption ot 
moisture, more stringent methods may be 
necessary. Under such conditions a prim- 
ing and bonding coat of liquid bitumen, 
mixed with a strong solvent, may be 
applied cold, with a large brush. After 
the primer is set and dry, a bituminous 
compound is melted in large kettles and 
is swabbed on hot, with a roofing mop. 
The coating should be thick, tough, and 
somewhat elastic and yielding. 

To give a thorough protection, the 
waterproofing course must extend over 
the footings and on top of the underbed 
of the concrete floor, as well as the out- 
side of the walls in contact with the sur- 
rounding soil. 

Where damp-proofing of a structure is 
contemplated and the method has been 
decided upon it is necessary to get full 
directions and specifications from the 
manufacturers of the product to be used, 
as all such products are more or less 
highly technical in their make-up and re- 
quire proper handling if satisfactory re- 
sults are to be obtained. 

While there are many ways of prevent- 
ing dampness from permeating the base- 
ment, or of preventing ground water from 
finding its way into the house; if the mat- 
ter is given consideration soon enough 
there are usually ways of draining the 
water off before it reaches the fabric of 
the house. In such case, it is necessary 
that the drained area has sufficient depth 
to be below the bottom of the cellar. 

ESTIMATING SHINGLES. 

Number of shingles required for 

square (100 feet to the square). 


Laid 414 inches to weather......... 800 
Laid 5 inches to weather.......... 720 
Laid 5!4 inches to weather........ 655 


Laid 6 inches to weather.......... 600 
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TheLittlestHome 


(and the sweetest little nest ever) 


is Cypress Bungalow “D” 


for which FREE PLANS and 


complete Working Drawings 
and Specifications 


can be had immediately by writing for 


Ses 


(a joy and a permanent blessing to any one 
with even a little piece of ground to put it on.) 


3 Sunny Rooms for 2 Happy People PA 
| 


Full Working Plans and Specifications Free 


if you simply write us for a copy of Vol. 32 


of the Cypress Pocket Library—that “guide, counselor and 
friend of the home-lover’’—who also is a good enough 
economist to insure himself against the Ravages of Repair 
Bills by building of Cypress, ‘‘the Wood Eternal,’’ at frst. 


AND THEN—THOSE DELIGHTFUL VOLUMES (WITH FREE PLANS) 
ON PERGOLAS, SUN-PARLORS, SLEEPING PORCHES, 
LITTLE GREENHOUSES, ETC. 


Better write at once for Vol. 32—and also ask for Vol. 1, which 
contains full list of over 40 free volumes of this ‘“Lumber Classic.” 


Remember— We recommend Cypress Lumber only for uses in whichit is best for YOU. 


Let our “ALL-ROUND HELPS DEPARTMENT” help YOU. Ourentire resources are at your service free 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSN. 


1225 POYDRAS BLDG., NEW OKLEANS, LA., or 1225 GRAHAM BLDG.. JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


INSIST on TRADE-MARKED CYPRESS of YOUR LUMBER DEALER. IFHE HASN'T IT, Let Us Know. 
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Garden Books 


Sana ANDSCAPE Garden Series: Ten 
wee) booklets on the History, Planning, 
E$ Planting, Architectural Features, 

and Maintenance of the Garden, 
fully illustrated ; published by The Garden 
Press, Davenport, Iowa. The booklets 


are in a board portfolio and cover, and 


ol 


Courtesy Garden Press 
An Italian garden which is ouegan in Be use of pool and 


terrace garden wall 


make quite a complete and interesting 
compilation of garden lore, convenient for 
handling. The first booklet of the series 
gives something of the historic interest 
of the gardens of the world, illustrated 
from the gardens of Italy and the old 
world; English estates and English gar- 
dens, and from those of America, with the 
architectural features; and the design 
which correlates the whole. 

Particular attention is given to the 
planning and planting of the home 
grounds. Garden lovers have long wished 
for garden beauty about the house. It 
is only comparatively lately that its com- 
mercial value has come to be recognized, 
which will carry it into vogue when its 
intrinsic beauty might not be so compel- 
ling. A garden setting about the home is 
a very simple thing to accomplish, if one 
only sets about it in the right way. By 
these booklets even the vegetable garden 
may be made attractive. 

Planting lists are given, classified as 
to the type of planting; the location, with 
reference to sun, or shade, hillside, for 
congested districts, to prevent erosion, 
unprotected places, rock, or water gar- 
dens; vines, perennials, bulbs, or general 
use. 

Soil preparation, grading, drainage, and 
lawns, are given special attention; also 
the maintenance as well as the planting. 
Types and uses of gardens as well as 
color and materials are discussed, and 
over all is the design. 

“Design is, first of all, arrangement. 
The successful solution of every land- 
scape problem has first to do with the 
plan. What is to be the shape? What 
walks are necessary? What circulation 
must be provided for? The small garden 
often gives more real enjoyment to the 
home owner than the larger or more ex- 
pensive one. When we go into a garden 
we want to feel at home.” 


Sea Sy oe reer 
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unning Water 
under pressure 


Kewanee Plants are real 
private utilities that 
have been serving large 
and small estates for a 
quarter of a century. 
They are an unusual 
piece of engineering, yet 
operation and mainten- 
ance are extremely simple. 


You can have a Kewanee 
Water System alone or one 
combined with a complete 
Electric Light Plant. 150 
sizes and models to choose 
from, Write for bulletins 
on Running Water, Elec- 
tric Light and Sewage Dis- 
posal. 


KEWANEE PRIVATE UTILITIES CO. 
403 So. Franklin Se. Kewanee, Ill, 


KEWANEE 


Electric Ligat 


Edwards Embossed 
Metal Ceilings and Side Walls 


Are Sanitary, Durable, Fire-proof, Germ-proof. Made from 
sheets of specially prepared stecl and stamped into ornamenta 
designs. 

Send us a rough sketch of rooms showing all offsets, etc., and 
we will prepare, without any charge, a drawing showing how the 
ceiling will look when erected, and forward same together witha 
lump price for material delivered f. o. b. your railroad station. 


Our large Catalog showing our complete line of Ceilings and 
Walls sent free on request. 


The Edwards Manufacturing Co. 
521-541 Culvert Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Metal Roofing, Metal Shingles, 
Metal Spanish Tile, Metal Ceilings, Metal Garages, Portable Buildings, 
Rolling Stee] Danes, Partitions, Etc, 


FREE-This Book on 
Home Beautifying 


S c.JOHNSON E SON, 
i gnishing Authorities 
wis. U.9-A 


“Ine Wood F 
RACINE 
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One of the Best Painters here is 


His Address is 


City and State 


This book gives complete instructions 
for finishing all wood—hard or soft, old. 
or new. Tells how inexpensive soft 
wood may be finished so it is as 
beautiful and artistic as hardwood. Ex- 
plains just what materials to use and 
how to apply them. Includes color 
card—gives covering capacities, etc. 
Use coupon below. 


BUILDING? 


If you are huilding you will find our book 
particularly interesting and useful. It will tell 
you how to do the work yourself and enable 
you to talk intelligently on this subject to your 
architect or contractor. 


Our Individual Advice Department will give 
a prompt and expert answer to all questions 
on interior wood finishing—without cost or 
obligation. Do not hesitate to bring your wood 
finishing problems to us. 


We will gladly send our book free and post- 
paid for the name and address of one of your 
best painters. And for 10c we will also send 
you postpaid a 2 oz. bottle of Johnson's 
Liquid Prepared Wax, the dust-proof polish 


for furniture, wood-work, linoleum and auto- 


mobiles. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis. 


Dept. KE 3, (Canadian Factory-Brantford). 


Please send me free and postpaid your Instruction 
Book on Wood Finishing and Home Beautifying. 


My: Address . o.....essssessessoseseossecesooeseese 
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Natco Home 


; 4 l Prii Ft 
Within Your 
' Reach 


With NATCO Jlollow File 


UR free Home Book, 

containing photo- 
graphs and floor plans 
of many attractive and 
economical dwellings 
built of Natco Hollow 
Tile is an ideal first-aid 
to home planners. We 
will mail you a copy if 
you write immediately. 


NATCO 


NAL TILE 


NATIONAL FIRE: PRODFING 
COMPANY 


13M Fulton Bldg 


COLONIAL 
HOMES 


feat uring ex- 


r ehea d 

most o iginal 

Ai d artist ally 
j 


— beautiful style 
f arc hitecture, 
Postpaid. ... 50c 


FLAN YUUK HOME NOW! 


CRAFTSMAN BUNGALOWS 
1922 Edition DeLuxe 


112 pages of practical, distinctive bungalows suitable for 
any climate, costing from $800 to $8,500, with photos of 
exterior, interiors, plans, size, cost, etc., also valuable sug- 
gestions on bungalow building written by experts. 
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Order Today. Money back if unsatisfied. 


YOHO & MERRITT, Craftsmen Designers 
103 Empire Building SEATTLE, WASH. 


Concord, Mass. 
Jame sur ser -as ston 
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A great many homes are built without 
an architect's supervision. When this 
is the case, go out on the job with a 
copy of this book in your pocket, and 
you will not only be able to recognize 
faulty work, but you can give intelligent 
instructions to the workmen and show 
them how to do it right. 

See that your home is built right. 
Look after the construction yourself, and 
with this book to guide you, faulty work 
will be detected and you can accomplish 
more and better results. 


Revised Edition 
Price, $1.25; postage, 4c. 


Published by 


M. L. KEITH 


204-5 Abbay Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn, 
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Selling Homes 


Both the real estate and building 
material Dealer is changing his selling 
methods and instead of trying to sell 
a “lot” or so much lumber, is com- 
bining all the elements of Service to 
the prospective homebuilder by Selling 
Home. 

In order for the dealer to success- 
fully negotiate these sales he must be 
in position to interest and help the 
prospect in choosing a home. 

Our Dealer Plan Service with a 
classy collection of large photos of 
Better Homes should interest you. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


Keith Corporation 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Your Walls and Ceilings Will 


Remain Beautiful if 


the plaster work is properly done and applied 


over a foundation of 


Aicht. Francis A. Nelson, New York A 
City, used 18-in. “‘“CREO-DIPT": P, 
Stained Shingles on roof with 24 in. nE 
Irregular Butt on Dixie White side 

walls for A. S. Marseilles, Upper i 
M Ciair, N. Jo ù 


JN recommending “ CREO-DIPT” Stained 

Shingles for side walls and roofs, the archi- 
tect renders his client a service that will be even 
more appreciated a few years hence than today. 
“ CREO-DIPT ” Stained Shingles combine adaptability 
to varied detail and true artistry either in plain or varie- 


gated color effects with distinctive qualities of perma- 
nence and economy. 


The open market does not afford such quality In shingles or stains, 


Send today for Portfolio of Fifty Large Photographs of 
Homes by Prominent Architects as well as color samples. 
Ask about 24-in. Dixie White Side Walls for the true Colon- 
jal White effect. 


CREO DIPT COMPANY. inc. 
1022 Oliver St. North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Sales Uttices in Principal Cities. Many Lumber 
Portfolio Dealers carry standard colors in stock, 
of Homes 


‘CREO-DIPT =. 


- en 


Kno-Burn 


METAL LATH 
“The Steel Heart of Plaster” 


so as to insure against cracks and disfigura- 
tions. 

The additional cost is so slight as to offer 
no serious objections, and every day you 
will rejoice in the beautiful walls and ceil- 
ings that result—always free from danger of 
cracks and falling plaster. . 

Let us send you “Home Building’—vul- 
uable to every prospective builder. 


NORTH W ESTERN 
EXPANDED METAL COMPANY 
965 OLD COLONY BLDG., CHICAGO 
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There is no type of build- 
ing in all the world so 
beautiful, so comfortable, 
so enduring, so safe an in- 
vestment as a home of 
brick, 
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* That Home 


£ 


If you want a real kome, build it of ever- 
lasting brick. Build it of brick if you would 
save money and insure beauty with comfort 
and economy. 


The brick home meets all of these essen- 
tials. Its rugged, artistic walls retain their 
beauty and permanence without repairs or 
painting. It is warm, dry and fire-safe — 
‘always comfortable. 


The brick home is not only lowest in final 
cost, but today by means of the Ideal Brick 
Hollow Wall, is the lowest even in first cost. 
‘The adjacent column gives you the details. 


THE COMMON BRICK INDUSTRY OF AMERICA 


1319 SCHOFIELD BUILDING, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


l 


Wate ;“<Ideal Brick Hollow Wall, 


p 


Attractive in Appearance 
Economical in Design 


Tt would be hard to find the 
equal of such an attractive home, 
so economical in design as the Mo- 
hawk, shown below. It suggests 
an owner of taste and judgment. 

The house is only twenty-six feet 
wide by thirty feet deep with an 
additional ten foot depth for the 
front porch. Note how roomy this 
porch ıs—nine feet three inches 
wide and twenty-four feet six inches 
deep. 

As you enter the house through 
the vestibule, you first find yourself 
in a large living room, nineteen 
feet four inches long and twelve 
feet eight inches wide, with a fire- 
place of interesting design at one 
end, and an open stairway at the 
other. 

This is only one of the 36 designs 


which you receive in “Brick for the 
Ave rage Man’s Home’’—a beauti- 
fully illustrated book for home 
builders. In connection with each 


design, there is given an exterior 
view, floor plan, and description. 
Working drawings for all these de- 
signs are available at small cost. 
If you are thinking of building a 
home, by all means secure this help- 


At. © -N 
-— 


THE MOHAWK—Design No. 15 


Book Describes Ideal Wall 


Another very helpful book is a 
72-page manual called “Brick, How 
to Build and Estimate.” It has the 
fullest data on Ideal and solid brick 
construction. Contains vital infor- 
mation for those planning to build, 
and for contractors. It covers 
thoroughly the field of brick con- 
struction. It is full of tables, 
drawings and other features relating 
to brick-work—both estimating and 
construction—which are distinc- 
tively valuable. 25 cents, postpaid. 

This book fully describes Ideal 
Brick Hollow Wall construction. 
Brick of standard size are used: ob- 
tainable everywhere. These brick 
are laid on edge into walls of 8-inch, 
12-inch or 16-inch thicknesses. Any 
mason can lay it. It has all the ad- 
vantages of solid brick and saves 
4 in cost. 

The nominal price asked for these 
books is to cover printing and dis- 
tribution costs only. Send $1.25 
to the Common Brick Manufac- 
turers’ Association, 1319 Schofield 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio and re- 


ceive both books. 
e 4 
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Floor Plan 


WHERE TO OBTAIN BUILDING MATERIAL AND NEW HOME EQUIPMENT 


Metal Lath. 


N. W. Expanded Metal Co., 965 Old Col. 
Bldg., Chicago. 


Associated Metal Lath Mfgrs., Chicago, Il. 
Gilbert & Bennett Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Metal Building Corners. 


Kees, F. D., Mfg. Co., Box 102, Beatrice, 
Neb. 


Millwork. 
Morgan Sash & Door Co., Dept. A-27, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
Paint. 
Lowe Bros. Co., 465 E. 3d St., Dayton, Ohio. 
National Lead Co., 111 Broadway, New 
York. 


Plumbing Goods. 
Hardin Lavin Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Ready Cut Houses. 


Roy H. Bennett Lbr. Co., No. Tonawanda, 
New York. 


Refrigerators. 
Herrick Refrigerator Co., Waterloo, Ia. 


Roofing Material. 


Edwards Mfg. Co., 521-541 Culvert St., Cin- 
cinnati. 


Keasbey & Mattison Co., Ambler, Pa. 


Creo-Dipt Co., Inc., 1022 Oliver St. No., 
Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Sash Balances. 
ae Mfg. Co., 6 Jones St., Rochester, 


Sereen Cloth. 

Gilbert & Bennett Mfg. Co., 277 Broadway, 

New York City. 

Sewage Disposal. 

Kewanee Private Utilities Co., 123 South 

Franklin Ave., Kewanee, Ill. 

Shades (Porch and Window). 

Aeroshade Co., 976 Oakland Ave., Wau- 

kesha, Wis. 


Sheathing Board. 
Bishopric Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Shingle Stain. 
Berry Bros., Detroit, Mich. 
Cabot, Samuel, Inc., Boston, Mass. 
Creo-Dipt Co., Inc., No. Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Stucco Board. 
Bishopric Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Vacuum Cleaners. 
mewenee Private Utilities Co., Kewanee, 


Varnish. 


Berry Bros., Detroit, Mich. 
Lowe Bros., 465 E. 3rd St., Dayton, Ohio. 
Johnson & Son, S. C., Racine, Wis. 


Wall Board. 
Beaver Board Co., 653 Beaver Rd., Buffalo, 


Bishopric Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Upson Co., 151 Upson Point, Lockport, N. Y. 


Waterproofing Compound. 
Sam Cabot, Inc., Boston, Mass. 
Philip Carey Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Water Supply System. 


Kewanee Private Utilities Co., 123 South 
Franklin Ave., Kewanee, Ill 


Window Hangers. 


Kees, F. D., Mfg. Co., Box 102, Beatrice, 
Neb. 


Whitney Window Corp., 138 E. Lake St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Wood Stain. 
Berry Bros., Detroit, Mich. 
Johnson, S. C., & Son, Racine, Wis. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ash Receivers. 


Sharp Rotary Ash Receiver Co., Bingham- 
ton, N. Y 


Ironing Devices, 
ATLAN Ironing Machine Co., Chicago, 


Medicine Cabinets. 


Hess Warm. & V. Co., 1217 Tacoma Bldg. 
Chicago. 


Weather Strips. 


Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Co., De- 
troit, Mich. 
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ON HOME-BUILDING 


M. L. KEITH 
Editor and Proprieter 


HOME OFFICE: 
204-6 Abbay Building - - - Minneapolis, Minn. 
NEW YORK OFFICE:- - - £461 Fourth Avenue 


Rosert M. Hanvey, Eastern Representative 


Subscription Rates 
In the United States, per year in advance - - $3.00 
In Canada, per year - - - - - - =- 326 
Foreign Countries - - - - - - - 3.50 
Single Copies, by mail e e .25 
Single Copies, at news-stands - - - - - .25 

Advertising Rates 
One Page, one issue - - - - - - - $125.00 
Half Page, one issue - - < 5 ee 62.50 
Quarter Page, one issue - . - - - - 31.25 
Eighth Page, one issue - - - - - - 17.60 
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Back Cover of 224 lines - - - - - + 200.00 
Inside Cover of 224 lines - - - - - 1650.00 


Caution.—All remittances, whether through 
news agent or by money order, draft, check.or in 
currency, are made at the sender's risk. We take 
every possible precaution to save subscribers 
from deception and fraud, but we must have 
their co-operation to the extent that they, them- 
selves, be fairly prudent and cautious. See that 
your letters give full name and address, tnclud- 
ing street and number, plainly written. Many 
persons forget to sign their names. 


Changes.—Subscribers wishing a change in ad- 
dress must send the old as well as the new ad- 
dress to which they wish the magazine sent. 


Discontinuances.—If a subscriber wishes 
“KEITH’S” continued at the expiration of his 
subscription, notice to that effect should be sent. 
Otherwise subscriber’s name is removed from 
mailing list. 


No person, firm or corporation, interested 
directly or indirectly in the production or 
sale of building materials of any sort has 
any connection, either editorially or proprie- 
tarily with this magazine. 


For sale by all news dealers in the United States and Canada. 


Trade supplied by American News Co. and branches. 


Just a Word 


New Building Rules 


Secretary Hoover has, through the co-opera- 
tion of experts in the various building lines, 
set the task of eliminating waste in the building 
industry as far as possible, reducing unneces- 
sary and costly requirements in the building 
codes and standardization in manufacture, 
which should reduce costs. Committees of 
these experts are now at work in drawing a 
standard building code, which shall in all essen- 
tial points be applicable to cities all over the 
country. Concrete and lumber meet the same 
requirements in New York as in San Francisco, 
yet city aldermen, who are not usually engi- 
neers, or building experts, arbitrarily set high- 
er requirements than building experts say are 
necessary. This method of enacting laws is 
not in keeping with the time, for this is an age 
of exactness. We demand that experts accus- 
tomed to figuring such problems be employed 
in bringing about a just and practical solution 
of these important considerations. 

In response to the request of the president, 
Secretary Hoover has appointed committees, 
the members of which are selected from all 
parts of the country, each of whom is an ex- 
pert in the particular line to be investigated. 
These committees are working along the fol- 
lowing lines: General situation in the con- 
struction industry—Simplification of municipal 
building rules—Simplification of plumbing rules 
and practice—Standardization of contractors’ 
specifications—Expansion of small house de- 
sign bureaus and organizations—-Simplification 
of clay products—Lighting tixtures—Paint and 
varnish and finishes. 


The simplification of plumbing rules and 
practice is a matter which has been under dis- 
cussion for many years. Some authorities 
claiming that, in practice, much that is really 
unnecessary has been required and which, of 
course, added greatly to the cost. With no 
authorized ruling and with nominal and fre- 
quently biased individual opinions, building 
departments of municipalities hesitated to 
eliminate any of the conditions once estab- 
lished. The same is true in a multitude of 
lines, especially in the use of the newer materi- 
als and methods of construction. Newer uses 
of old materials have virtually been given un- 
necessary handicaps in competition with an 
older manner of building and we may say this 
is notably the case in the matter of fire resis- 
tive materials. Prevailing rules for fire proof- 
ing have been generally drawn with reference to 
heavy construction, while it is equally needed 
in the smaller homes of crowded districts, 
where the required use of fire resisting materi- 
als is extremely important in the protection of 
these homes. 
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Of Belgian Inspiration 
Charles Alma Byers 


MONG the boys 

whom the war took 
abroad were natur- 
ally many who, pro- 
fessionally or embryonically, 
were especially interested in 
architecture. Naturally, al- 
so, they found, “over there,” 
much in old world architec- 
ture which interested them, 
and hence, returning, have 
brought to us quite a 
multiplicity of what might 
be called “borrowed” archi- 
tectural ideas that are being 
introduced here with some 
very pleasing results. One 
such contribution to home designing, in 
southern California, is, for instance, the 
so-called Belgian type of bungalow, a 
representative example of which is shown 
in the accompanying illustrations. 

It is, of course, only in its exterior— 
for its interior is planned in quite the 
American way—that this little house 
gives evidence of its Belgian inspiration, 
and here only in a considerably modified 
manner. As a result of this influence, 
however, it is given a general outside 
appearance that is, first of all, distinctive, 
and, further, decidedly artistic and in all 
ways pleasing. Craftsman-like handling 
of the adaptation has also resulted in the 
creation of a house that, beyond being 


Unusual feature of the entrance 


attractive, seems exceptionally practical 
for any locality or climate. 

In exterior observation of any home, 
it is, no doubt, to the front entrance and 
approach that one instinctively gives first 
consideration. The entrance of this little 
“Belgian bungalow” is of particularly in- 
teresting design. It consists of an open 
vestibule, with an arched opening of three 
feet three inches on the front and a nine- 
foot arched opening on the side. Against 
its inside side wall is an unusual effect, 
after the manner of a wall-fountain, the 
basin of which is constructed of brick, set 
on end, and is used for holding living 
plants and a little ornamental statue, in- 
stead of a fountain. The wall space above 
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The color scheme of roof, stucco and woodwork is an effective contribution to its exterior charm 


the basin is slightly recessed, in an arch, 
with the recessed wall tinted bluish gray 
and finished with a neat stenciled border 
of dull, dark blue squares. The front 
door opens from this vestibule directly 
into the living room. 

This entrance vestibule, 


it further de- 
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serves to be noticed, is open to a small 
corner terrace, which, like the vestibule. 
is floored with cement, and is edged with 
red brick, while the steps leading thereto 
at one corner are likewise of brick. An 
electric light of the standard type, of 
black wrought iron, artistically designed, 
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is effectively featured at the outer corner 
of the vestibule, and a group of three 
French windows, with a narrow sten- 
ciled border of dull blue, charmingly 
faces upon the terrace from the hving 
room. 

Still other exterior details of this house 
deserve to be brought to special atten- 
tion. These include, naturally, the de- 


tailing of the roof, with particular refer- 
ence to the clipped gable peaks and the 
graceful curve that is given to the eaves 
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side walls of the house are of cement- 
stucco over framework. They are fin- 
ished with a rough-troweled surface and 
tinted a rich buff shade, while all wood 
trimming is painted a grayish olive- 
green. The roof covering consists of 
composition shingles, in variegated colors 
and shades, with reds, blues and gradua- 
tions of buff predominating. The color 
scheme, therefore, is a very effective con- 
tribution to the exterior charm. 

The arrangement of the interior is 
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There is a vaulted ceiling in the living room 


above the three French windows of the 
living room. Then, too, there is the 
little window, with its arched top and 
its tiny balcony enclosure, in the front 
gable. Further, by referring to the ac- 
companying floor plan, it will be noticed 
that there is both a little side porch, off 
one end of the dining room, and a delight- 
fully secluded porch in the rear, acces- 
sible from each the rear-entry porch, a 
small breakfast room and a sleeping 
porch. Both of these porches are floored 
with cement, like the front terrace. 

As to construction and finish, the out- 


shown by the reproduced floor plan. 
Features of the planning that deserve to 
be especially observed are the little 
dressing room off the front bed room, 
the excellent sleeping porch on a rear cor- 
ner, the breakfast room that faces upon 
the rear porch, the many delightful 
closets and built-in conveniences, and 
particularly the general convenience of 
communication between the different 
divisions despite the fact that very little 
floor space is given over to hallway. It 
will also be interesting to know that glass 
or French doors are used between the 
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living room and dining room, between the 
latter and the breakfast room, and to 
give access to the side porch from the 
dining room and to the rear porch from 
the breakfast room. 

With. more specific reference to closets 
and built-in features, it should be noticed 
that the dining room has a pair of china 
cupboards, the breakfast room a single 
feature of this kind, the kitchen a draught 
cooler-closet, commodious cupboards and 
so forth. The little dressing room has a 
dressing table and linen cabinet, in addi- 
tion to a wardrobe closet. The bath 
room has both a box seat and a shelf and 
drawer cabinet. In addition there are 
closets for each of the back bed rooms 
and the sleeping porch; there is also a 
little closet in the hall. 

The interior is simply but very attrac- 
tively finished and decorated throughout. 
The woodwork of the living room, dining 
room, breakfast room, two bed rooms and 
hall is finished in old ivory, Colonial style, 
and in the bath room, kitchen and sleep- 
ing porch it is in white enamel. The 
plastered walls of the living room and 
dining room are finished with a smooth, 
hard surface and painted in oil, the color 
tones of which are light chocolate for the 
living room and grayish buff for the din- 
ing room. The ceiling of the former 
room is designed in vaulted style, and the 
top of the walls in both rooms is deco- 
rated with a neat stenciled border in dull 
blue, gray and cream. In the breakfast 
room, two bed rooms and hall the walls 
are papered, and in the bath room and 
kitchen they are given a smooth, hard 
plaster coat and enameled like the wood- 
work, while in the sleeping porch and 
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Showing the clipped peak of gable and small 
arched windows 


kitchen-entry porch they are tinted. 
Hardwood floors prevail throughout, ex- 
cept in the bath room, kitchen, sleeping 
porch and rear-entry porch, tile flooring 
being used in the bath room and pine 
elsewhere. The mantel of the living 
room fireplace is of cast cement, in white, 
and the hearth is of dark grayish brown 
tile. 

The house is located in Los Angeles, 
and it has no basement or cellar. It is 
equipped with gas radiators built into the 
floor, for heating, and with all other 
modern conveniences of good quality. 
Beside the house is a garage of corre- 
sponding style and construction. This is 
indeed a most attractive, well-planned 
home in every way. 


THE ROOF 


Aloft I raise my shield: the pelting rain 
And rattling hail assault my slope in vain. 
The burning sun, the weight of winter snow 
Alike I scorn,—then rest secure below. 


Ancient House Verse 
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Individuality and Charm in the Home 


C. Allen White 


wider interest than pictures of 
interesting and beautiful homes. 
The picture is studied as a whole 
for the effect which it creates on the 
mind, and then it is gone over in detail, 
and studied bit by bit, generally with 
reference to some embryonic project back 
in the mind of the individual studying it. 

“In the first place, art is creation,” 
says Frank Alva Parsons. “It is the per- 
sonal expression of the individual in any 
material or combination that completely 
conveys his conception of what he is try- 
ing to project.” It is necessary to ex- 
press a need which the man feels. “This 
need should be the reason for the art ex- 
pression. Spurred on by the need, a 


man creates something which will fill the 
need.” 

The building of the home is his great 
need. Its creation should fill his need of 
expression, at the same time that it is 
making a home for him. It must be the 
expression of his own feeling; an expres- 
sion which will satisfy him in his con- 
stantly changing moods. This it can 
do only when it fits his personality like a 
glove, responding to every movement, 
with satisfaction—as far as humanly pos- 
sible. 

This is what a man, and his family, 
have a right to demand in a home, but it 
can only be achieved by the closest co- 
operation with a resourceful architect. 
It is a curious fact, however, that, even 


H. G. Morse, Architect 


The home of an Architect 
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A charming home buiit in Ohio 


though very diverse in mood or in 
thought. what really pleases one will please 
many. “It is attractive; it 1s pleasing,” 
is a statement of fact that passes without 
challenge in a surprising number of cases. 
When this is not wholly true it is often 
a matter of elimination. “On the whole 
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I like it, but certain parts of the detail 
are not pleasing, as I see it.” Bring the 
objectionable part into harmony, and a 
larger class of people are pleased. Per- 
haps one can not state too strongly that 
a pleasing whole is often largely a matter 
of elimination. In other words the thing 


Johnson and Miller, Architects 


The shingle-thatched roof is effective 
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has received very careful study and 
thought. Unity and balance are only 
achieved by a careful fitting of needs to 
conditions. 

We are showing here a group of 
smaller houses, one of which might be 
called a bungalow; the others are cot- 
tages or perhaps, more properly, small 
houses. They are quite unusual in their 


of the house, permitted by the floor on 
the higher level. The bit of enrichment 
in the brackets of the garage entrance 
brings it into keeping with the house fa- 
cade. Even the metal down-spouts be- 
come an attractive feature of the house. 

Another photo ‘shows what might be 
called typically a cottage design. This 
home has been built in Ohio, and is a 


Built low to the ground after the English custom 


designing, and show the individuality of 
the owner, in each case. 

The first photo shown is, as might be 
guessed, the home which an architect 
has built for himself, and speaks the 
charm of the interior. The leaded case- 
ment sash with transoms, the small- 
paned glass in the dormer of the room 
over, indicate interesting room interiors. 
The great leaded window on the other 
side of the entrance, at a higher level, with 
casement windows on the side of the 
room to correspond with the large win- 
dow, show the adaptation of the plan to 
the conditions, with a fascinating variety. 

The garage is placed under this part 


very charming home. Built of stucco 
and cobblestones, with low hanging 
eaves, and diamond-paned glass, it em- 
bodies the many picturesque details of 
English story, even though it is very 
modern and American in the application. 
The entire face of the dormers is 
shingled and stained with the roof, carry- 
ing as a part of the roof. The cobble- 
stone chimney is well built, with shoul- 
ders at each change in size, and concrete 
cap. | 
The projecting bays of windows give 
the effect on the inside of windows with 
deep reveals, such as were necessary with 
the great masonry walls of olden time. 
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In the photo one merely glimpses the 
charming porch beyond the living room. 
The entrance is nicely designed, with a 
touch of the Colonial in the design which 
is in keeping with the general quaint- 
ness of the house. 

The stucco bungalow with shingle- 
thatch roof is very attractive. The porch 
extension on one side is balanced by the 
covered porte cochere on the other side. 
The stuccoed surface is carried unbroken 
to the up-standing course of brick at the 
grade line. Brick is used at the steps and 
for the buttresses at the entrance. The 
timber work, stained dark, and the dark 
framed openings, receiving the white 
painted sash, give a very effective touch. 

A shingled cottage built in the woods, 
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of a newer development, is shown in 
another photograph. The shingles are 
stained to the effect of naturally weath- 
ered shingles, with trim painted a lighter 
tone. The ground is terraced up to with- 
in a step of the entrance level, and the 
windows reach to the floor. The walls 
of the sun room are filled with French 
windows of the same height. 

The size of the fireplace in the living 
room is indicated by the great size of the 
chimney as shown above the roof, which 
with its several flues, is effective in its 
broad extent. 

At the other end of the house the 
garage is placed as a part of the building 
and balancing the sun room. The whole 
building sets low on the ground. 


Beauty Among Stones 
Evelyn M. Watson 


HE first time I went to see the 


AMN Barbers in their new home I 
Mem | noted that the house looked 
bleak. It was in a recently 


opened part of the city, a big gray struc- 
ture set high on a stone foundation. 
There were a few trees on the street and 
the yard was not without its shrubs. 
However, the second time I went I beheld 
a revelation,” narrated John Donner to 
his business partner one morning on the 
trolley city-ward from their country 
places. 

‘Barber himself told me how it was— 
they planted perennials right up near the 
stonework, and the stones made a suit- 
able background for the hardy flowers. 
Hollyhocks went on the bleak north side, 
with honeysuckle vines near the gateway 
—mostly gorgeous pinks and soft toned 
pink things, and at the south, which was 
the back door, were gold things, such as 
Japanese sunflowers, calliopsis, and the 


like. The east, which was their front 
door yard was glorious with deep scarlets. 
The west was a riot of blues. ‘Of course, 
the family will have bushes, too, but these 
perennials will be tight up against the 
house, growing each year — and bushes 
are always set out a space. 

“As for the bushes already set in, Bar- 
ber has planted little low perennials close 
the roots of the taller ones. Why? Well, 
you don’t have grass to cut by hand under 
the bushes, nor can you run the lawn- 
mower under there. The same is true 
about the house, it makes the lawn mow- 
ing easier, — those rows of blossoming 
things. 

“It certainly makes that house look like 
a different place. Why, I believe they 
could pretty nearly double their money 
on it if they were willing to sell. I am 
going to try it myself, about my place. I 
believe it is good business.” 
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The Bed and the Bedroom 


Julia W. 


NE may dress the bed in any way 
or in any color which will har- 
monize with the general color 
scheme, and the other furnish- 
ings of the room. Since the bed is the 
largest surface among the furnishings it 
must in a way dominate, and for that 
reason often gives the contrast or the bal- 
ance with the draperies. For instance, if 
there is much figure or color in the over 
draperies and couch or chair coverings, 
the bed covering will be plain, else there 
will be so much figure in the room as to 
give a sense of restlessness. Or if the 


hangings and walls are plain, the bed may 


A walnut bed becomes richer in tone with a butter yellow spread 


Wolfe 


be dressed more elaborately, or in color. 
This 1s probably the reason that the all- 
white bed spread holds its own against 
all fads and fancies, and adds the white 
that is needed to keep the balance in a 
room of dainty color. At the same time 
many housekeepers use a white spread 
chiefly because of the ease with which it 
may be kept clean, and the little danger 
of being spoiled in the laundry. 

Every type of bed has its beauty best 
brought out with an appropriate spread. 
For example, a beautiful walnut bed be- 
comes all the richer in tone because but- 
ter yellow poplin, laid over with net, is 
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With much figure in the room the bed cover must be plain 


used on the bed. For the bedstead of the 
period type there is quite a tendency to 
use silk coverings. Tan satin was used 
in a room done in tan and blue. A mauve 
taffeta bedspread made an affective con- 
trast in a room with cream enamel fur- 
niture, and rose taffeta is always popular 
for the pink bed room. Silver or gold 
braid, ecru insertion, silk fringe, and fillet 
insets, are among the variety of trim- 
mings which may be used. 

For the pink and white bedroom, the 
ever charming cretonne with rosebuds 
scattered over it is a suggestion much 
favored, as this is so easily laundered, 
even without ironing. 

For the young girl’s room nothing is 
daintier than the quaintly frilled dotted 
A valance to the white bed anda 
few simple draperies above are usually 
draped over a soft color. Organdie is 
another very dainty and up-to-date bed- 
spread. Ready made ones of this sheer 
fabric come in such colors as canary, 
blue, lavender and pink. 


Swiss. 


A very pretty blue and white bed 
spread can be chosen also from cretonnes, 
blocked prints and chintzes. With a 
cream or polychrome tinted bed of the 
low typed Italian stile, one of the scal- 
loped ready made satin spreads may be 
used. Often the decorations on period 
furniture suggest the flower to use in the 
decoration of the bed room. 

Bedsteads with wicker panels look 
prettiest with a pastel tinted cover that 
contrasts, such as rose or pale green. 

Hand embroidered bedspreads are eas- 
ily made by women clever with the 
needle, for numerous designs in colors 
come already stamped. One attractive 
one is unbleached muslin with a large 
effective pattern of birds and garlands to 
be outlined with dark mercerized cotton. 

For the four-poster mahogany bed of 
Colonial design, a patchwork quilt is con- 
sidered smart. Blue and white patch- 
work 1s ever so charming in a blue and 
mahogany room. The elaborate designs 
of patchwork are among the real art- 
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works bequeathed us by our grand- 
mothers and enthusiastically used by 
the artistic woman to-day. 

Quaint patchwork coverlets are very 
nice for the children’s beds, too, as one 
can use plenty of gay colors and work 
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out such patterns as Mother Goose and 
other fairy tales that appeal to the young. 
Think how fascinating a brownie cover- 
let would be to some youngster. Just 
think of having a border of these wee 
people running around a vellow spread! 


Picture tile used in the fireplace for the boy's bedroom 


Stencil Borders 


Stenciling is coming into favor again. 
Gocd results can be obtained with a one- 
piece stencil. Suppose it is a grape leaf 
design: After striking a line to follow 
around the room, place small amounts of 
burnt sienna, burnt umber and chrome 
green on a tin sheet a foot square. 

“Use a one-inch fitch for each color and 
carry a wad of cloth to wipe out surplus 
color (which will also help the appear- 
ance), allowing the ground color to show 
through. Just moisten the tips of each 
fitch with turpentine and after picking up 
a small amount of color, work it well into 
the brush. 


“As green is the predominating color, 
put the stencil into place and holding the 
brush at right angles to the wall, give the 
tips a medium pressure and brush the 
color in with a rotary motion, instead of 
the usual pounding. 


_“Wipe out some of the color with cloth 

over thumb and then with the stencil 
still in place use the burnt umber brush 
at the base of the leaf and on the two 
lower fan shapes and then the burnt 
sienna the three outer fan 
shapes. If too much color shows, wipe it 
out.” 


brush on 
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Concerning the Laundry 


Basement or First Floor 


mo) HERE are two points of view to 
a be considered in the planning of 
“AA | the laundry: either it is in almost 

constant use, in one way or an- 
other, and should be easily accessible 
from the kitchen, also from the living 
room, and should even overlook the chil- 
dren’s playground; or it is used only on 
stated occasions, when the laundress 
makes a day at the house, and therefore 
should be entirely away from the living 
parts of the house. 

For the first set of conditions an en- 
closed rear porch, or one which is glazed 
during the cold season, equipped with set 
tubs, and electric plugs, and with the va- 


rious laundry conveniences, gives an ex- 
cellent solution for the problem. 

In the house where there are small 
children, and where the mother prefers 
to have a little girl to play with and look 
after the children, rather than one to help 
with the housekeeping, the porch laun- 
dry is a great satisfaction. Here the little 
things can be washed out, without get- 
ting very far from the kitchen, and at the 
same time keeping an eye on the children 
in the sand box. The porch need not be 
very large in order to have room for an 
electric washer beside the set tubs. In 
a cold climate the plumbing must be well 
protected if the tubs are to be set against 
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Three tubs and washing machine set under the windows. with ironing machine opposite 
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the outside wall so as to have good light 
and air, but it is a very simple matter 
to bring the water pipes through the 
house wall, with little danger of freezing. 
Laundry tubs on a porch should have a 
cover, either hinged to the wall, or re- 
movable, which will convert them into a 
table when not in other use. A gas plate 
is easily placed on the porch, set so low 
that the boiler need not be lifted. An 
ironing board cabinet may be built into 
the porch at a convenient place for iron- 
ing, with an electric plug, and a bulb to 
show whether the current is on or not. 

In a city house where there is a maid 
for laundry work or where a laundress 
generally comes several days a week, and 
where the clothes are dried inside by ar- 
tificial heat, the basement laundry is very 
satisfactory. 

Quite a complete laundry equipment, 
is shown in the accompanying photos. 
The washing machine is connected up 
beside the tubs. One might note that 
there are three tubs, instead of the usual 
set of two. A table stands at one end of 
the tubs, so that the clothes basket may 
be placed on it and save stooping. While 
it is a basement laundry, yet the areas 
about the windows allow them to be of 
good size, double hung, and opening eas- 
ily. The heat is supplied through radi- 
ation hung on the ceiling. Even the 
clothes rack is conveniently near. 

On the other side of the room is the 
ironing machine, big enough to take the 
widest table cloth or bed spread with 
only a center fold. It is found advisable 
to change the fold, however, from time 
to time, using a center fold one time, for 
a very wide piece, and another time fold- 
ing it into three parts, leaving the center 
without a fold. In this way the linen is 
not so likely to wear and cut on the fold, 
as it is so apt to do in the course of time, 
when the fold always comes in the same 
place. The wide table beside the ironing 
machine will hold the large pieces which 
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Showing gas plate, drying machine and 
ironing equipment 


are not to be hung up. Beside it is the 
ironing board, with overhead cord so that 
it is not in the way as the electric iron 
is passed back and forth over the board. 
The entanglement of the cord is one of 
the troubles of a poorly placed connecting 
plug for the iron. The light bulb is also 
high, and presumably there is a bulb 
showing whether the power is turned on 
or off. 

The clothes dryer is at one side of the 
room, shown in this photo, and beside it 
is the gas plate for the boiler, placed low 
enough that it is not necessary to lift 
clothes or water high to get them in the 
boiler. 

There is a wider range in the selection 
əf labor saving equipment for the laundry, 
perhaps, than for most such devices. 
This is particularly true of washing ma- 
chines, which are manufactured on 
widely varying principles, but which 
seem, nevertheless, to accomplish their 
purpose in quite a satisfactory manner. 
In making the selection it is advisable to 
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study the principle on which the machine 
works, familiarizing oneself with sev- 
eral different types; to be sure, not only 
that one understands the general prin- 
ciple, but that it seems a good way to do 
the work. There seems to be a certain 
amount of “temperament” in machinery, 
cr the temperamental individual com- 
municates something of that quality to 
everything with which she works. It is 
a good thing for the temperaments to 


be in harmony, and this is especially true 
with labor saving devices. 

The drain in the laundry floor is a very 
essential part of the laundry making it 
easy to be kept in good condition. 

Easy access to the outside is one of the 
advantages of the first floor laundry, es- 
pecially if the clothes are to be hung out- 
doors whenever the weather permits, 
without carrying them up and down the 
basement stairs. 


Five Dollars Will Plant 
A Border '25 by 2, Feet 


Adeline Thayer Thompson 


HAVE five dollars to spend on 
perennials for my yard,” a friend 
said to me not long ago, “and I 
am afraid I can’t make any sort 
of a showing with that amount of expen- 
diture ; but if it is possible, what varieties 
would you suggest that I buy, and about 
how many would I be able to get for five 
dollars?” . 

This query, put in so doubtful a man- 
ner, together with others I have received 
along the same line, suggests the possi- 
bility that there are individuals actually 
hesitating to put any money into this in- 
valuable class of plants, because five dol- 
lars—or less, perhaps—is deemed too 
small a sum to procure a satisfactory 
flower display. 

Five dollars! Why, five dollars will 
stock a border twenty-five feet long by 
two and one-half feet wide with glowing 
blossoming perennials! One may buy 
with such an amount at least forty strong 
plants all ready, and eager, to perfect a 
fairy-like showing the first season of 
planting: plants that indeed seem en- 
dowed with magical power, inasmuch as 
they not only outrival one’s dreams in 


‘form and coloring, but also that they 
endure year in and year out, in spite of 
the severity of winter, awakening to an 
ever-increasing growth and beauty with 
the first touch of spring. 

While it 1s possible to purchase forty 
different varieties of perennials for the 
amount named, one will attain better re- 
sults regarding immediate artistic effects 
and harmonious color showing, if the col- 
lection is chosen, say, in only a dozen 
different varieties comprising three or 
four plants of the same kind. This plan 
is suggested as being the most practic- 
able and satisfactory, as it is easily recog- 
nized that any flower scheme presenting 
masses of blended color in a few shades. 
is far more effective and exquisite than a 
display owning many different varieties 
of plants flaunting colors of many, possi- 
bly conflicting, tones. 

If one desires, however, to procure as 
many different kinds of hardy plants as 
one’s money can buy and is willing to 
wait for artistic effects. one may choose 
the perennials in the forty different vari- 
eties (picking off the blossoms as they 
mature that spoil the harmony of color) 
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and own plants at the end of two or three 
vears that will be individually large 
enough to divide into two or three parts 
as strong and thrifty as the original 
plant. If this plan is carried out, one 
would be equipped in the end with plants 
of a kind to make a fine display, and own, 
of course perennials in a greater variety 
than when choosing the smaller group. 
The average person, however, is un- 
willing to wait two or three years for 
planting results, but rather is impatient 
to have his dream of riotous blossoms 
realized at the earliest possible moment 
after purchasing the plants. And so, 


returning to the original recommenda- 


tion, the following dozen varieties of 
perennials are presented, representing— 
according to the writer’s experience— 
the most satisfactory and desirable small 
group. Before listing the plants, one 
might add, in passing, that the enthusiast 
choosing this group might easily sow 
seeds of perennials not included in the 
list, thereby enjoying the display of the 
smaller group of plants purchased, and 
at the same time have maturing scores 
of small seedlings that at the end of the 
season may be transplanted to the border 
to fill in and increase the collection. 
Perennial seed is inexpensive and the 
seedlings are as easily raised as are an- 
nuals. 
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There are two fine varieties of hardy 
plants for the April flower display—the 
Hepatica, bearing a wealth of blossoms 
almost before frost is out of the ground, 
and the Columbine, heavy always with 
nodding, bell-like flowers charged so 
heavily with honey that bees and hum- 
ming birds are in constant attendance. 
Hepaticas maturing blue or white 
flowers are advised, and the Columbine 
chosen in light pink, or pale blue shades; 
the single varieties also being preferred 
to the double sorts. In many localities 
Hepaticas may be procured in the nearby 
woods. 

No collection of perennials is complete 
without the Peony—that old-fashioned, 
new-fashioned plant that for so many 
years has scattered broadcast so much 
beauty and happiness. The exquisite 
shell-pink species—Kohinoor—will be 
found to be an unusually satisfactory and 
prolific bloomer. This variety, together 
with that other splendid perennial, the 
German Iris, Madam Cheareau (a grand, 
white petaled variety edged with violet). 
will clothe the flower scheme with loveli- 
ness throughout the entire month of May. 
The Columbine also will continue its 
flowering well into this month. 

For the flower display in June, there 
are four highly prized hardy plants that 
one should not be without—the Delphin- 
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No hardy collection is complete without Delphinium 
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ium (larkspur), holding aloft huge spikes 
of intense, clear blue flowers; the Pyre- 
thrum, covered with a glory of pink, 
daisy-like blossoms; the feathery 
weighted Garden Heliotrope (Valerian), 
and the flaming Oriental Poppy. We 
have been over-partial perhaps, some 
one will think, in selecting for the June 
display four varieties, but no collection 
should be without these splendid plants. 
The Peony and Iris will continue to 
flower well into June also. The Delphin- 
ium and Pyrethrum have a long blossom- 
ing season and will carry on their pageant 
of color well into the month of July. If 
the stalks of the Delphinium are cut to the 
ground as soon as they cease flowering, 
the plants will bloom again in the fall. 
The golden-bronze Gaillardia, deep 
yellow Coreopsis and large white petaled 
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Shasta Daisy, scattering sunshine down 
the pathway of July and August are two 
fine varieties. Both of these plants bear 
flowers in great profusion and will give 
a beautiful color display until freezing 
weather actually appears. 

The perennial Phlox, Jeanne d’Arc, 
spreading dense heads of pure white 
bloom throughout September, completes 
the list of perennials recommended for 
the collection. 

‘Regarding the best time to plant per- 
ennials: I have found, after repeated 
trials in fall planting, that spring is the 
best time by far to set the plants. Fall 
planted stock does not as a rule become 
established well enough to withstand 
the ravages of winter, while perennials 
set out in the spring seldom suffer from 
transplanting. 


Financing of Home Building 


p= | N building a home, as in most 
Se) other things, in so far as you can 
> pay cash, you will be able to 

save money. That 1s, of course, 
the first difficulty, as most people can not 
pay cash, beyond the amount necessary 
for the required first payment. 

Financing companies usually loan 
~ about one-half the value of the home on 
a first mortgage. The amount beyond 
the cash payment and that obtained on 
the first mortgage must be obtained un- 
der second mortgage or contract of some 
kind. 

In many cities financing corporations 
have been organized for the purpose of 
financing homes beyond the amount of 
the first mortgage. Through such or- 
ganizations one can usually borrow about 
four-fifths of the value of the home. 
Suppose you have saved one-fifth of 
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the proposed total cost of the home, or 
possibly a little more. Most financing 
organizations require the home builder 
to put a certain amount of money into 
the property before they will consider 
a proposition. Usually they expect the 
lot to be owned, clear of encumbrance. 
Perhaps they take it that a family which 
has already saved enough to buy a lot is 
a good risk, and will probably pay out on 
the home. In the meantime they must 
be shown that the home which is to be 
built will be a commercial asset. Plans 
for that home must have been worked 
out very completely, and specifications 
cover good grades of materials, and good 
workmanship. People who have the 
money with which to build might be per- 
mitted to put up a flimsy shack—‘“built 
to sell’”—if they were able to pass the 
building inspector and get a permit. But 
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when people build on borrowed money, 
the right kind of financing companies 
want to know that the house is right, be- 
fore they will loan money with which to 
build it. 

One should be able to pay for all labor 
promptly, and to buy all materials for 
cash, thereby getting advantage of the 
lowest cash prices, along with any dis- 
counts which may be given for cash. The 
financing companies advance the amount 
necessary to fully complete the building, 
in order to prevent any liens for either 
material or labor being put on the house, 
as in most states such hens take prece- 
dence over the mortgages. 

In borrowing money you must pay for 
the privilege of using it, and therefore 
are interested in getting the lowest rates 
consistent with good financing methods. 
A commission is generally charged the 
borrower for the money loaned. Because 
commission rates on first mortgages are 
much less than on second mortgages and 
on contract for deed, it is usually advis- 
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able to get as large a first mortgage as 
possible, thereby reducing the amount of 
the second mortgage. 

In building a home for one’s self one 
can be assured that it 1s well planned and 
well built. The little home shown in the 
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Small House Service Bureau, N. W. Division 
Many people could manage the financing of a small home : 
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photo is of this type. Having been re- 
cently built it has embodied many of the 
newer ideas in compact planning. Note 
the relation between different pieces of 
equipment in the kitchen; the table, sink 
and cupboard. Also the communication 
of rooms and ease of access, together with 
the many closets make this home very 
complete. 

It is not so small as it appears, as there 
is a good living room, with a Pullman 
alcove near the kitchen end of the room 
and also near the fireplace, and there are 
three bed rooms and a bath rcom, all on 
one floor. 

Planned on broad lines is the larger 
home, built for a mild climate, where the 


DINING ROOM / 
173x136 , 


E. W. Stillwell, Architect 
An attractive home. unusual in the treatment of gables and dormers 


requirements in the way of heating are 
less strict, and where the demand for 
outside exposure to the living rooms is 
of the greatest importance if one is to get 
the most out of living. The living room 
opens to porches on both sides and has a 
fireplace between windows at the end of 
the room. The dining room also opens 
to porch and pergola on two sides, with 
the wall between filled with windows. 

The entire house is very completely 
planned, with a maid’s room opening 
from the small hall. The house is well 
provided with closets, both up stairs and 
down. On the second floor are three 
large bed rooms and a słeeping porch, 
reached from the hall. 
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The house is quite unusual and very 
attractive with its clipped gables and un- 
usual dormers. 

There is also the United States League 
of Building and Loan Associations with 
a nation-wide membership of more than 
four million members. Since the aver- 
age size of the loan is about $4,000, and 
the amount loaned may run as high as 
SO per cent of the value, it shows that the 
building and loan funds are used for 
houses costing somewhere around $5,000, 
medium size and small homes. 

Sometimes people think that when they 
buy a house with a small amount of 


money paid down, and the balance on 
contract, that they are paying no com- 
mission, since they do not see it written 
in the bill. You may as a matter of fact 
be paying more for the use of the money 
than the usual commission. One advan- 
tage in building the home yourself is 
that you may know the quality of the 
materials which go into the structure, 
and that it is not “built to sell.” Only 
the reputation of the builder for integ- 
rity, and for well built houses, can give 
you this assurance when the house is 
built. 


Completely Planned Small Homes 


French doors open to the porch from the living rooms 


6) OO much importance can not be 
given to the fact that one should 
know just what is wanted in the 
home before work of building is 
Every one knows how costly are 


begun. 
the “extras” on a job of building. When 
the contractor gives an estimate on the 


new home which is to be built, he may 
sometimes be of that old-fashioned type 
of builder who knows what his client will 
want eventually, and figures on all the 
things which are likely to be wanted even 
though they are not shown on the plans. 
When building was easy this sort of 
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builders were not unusual; but when 
competition becomes close, the figures of 
the estimated cost do not cover anything 
but what may be required under contract, 
and everything which is not directly 
shown on the plans or specified explicitly, 
is likely to be ruthlessly omitted from the 
estimate, and if these things are wanted, 
they are put in as the inevitable “extras.” 
A full understanding as to what will be 
wanted, and complete plans and specifica- 
tions covering all these points, will save 
unnecessary cost in many ways. 

In this group of designs are shown 
compact economical homes of the smaller 
type. The first is rather unusual in de- 
sign, and gives great openness to the in- 
terior in that hall, living room and dining 
room all open together. It is of the cen- 
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tral hall type of house, with sidelight on 
either side of the entrance doar. French 
doors open both from the living room and 
dining room to the porch. 

The living room is the full width of 
the house with windows on three sides 
and fireplace on the center of the outside 
wall. Beyond the dining room 1s a nicely 
planned breakfast alcove, with a cup- 
board on the opposite wall. . 

On the second floor are three cham- 
bers and a bath room; one under each 
gable, and one with windows in the wide 
front dormer. 

The house is roofed on simple lines, 
with the porch under the main roof. As 
here built the exterior is covered with 
shakes, or extra long shingles laid wide 
to the weather. There is an element of 
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A cozy cottage set among trees 


Colonial in the details of the porch work 
and entrance. The porch posts are a 
simple Doric in design, with a Colonial 
architrave. Brick and cement are used 
in the steps and floor. 

Very homey is the second photo, al- 
most a bungalow in appearance, with its 
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First Floor: 
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low pitched roof, yet with bed rooms fin- 
ished on the second floor. The long liv- 
ing room extends across the full width 
of the house, and the entrance is directly 
into this room. A hall, from which lead 
stairs to the second floor, connects the 
living room with the other rooms. There 
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is one chamber on the first floor, with 
sleeping porch opening from it. A toilet 
is placed beside the kitchen. On the sec- 
ond floor are three bed rooms and bath 
room. The finish is of fir, with oak floors 
for living room, dining room and hall. 
Porches at either end of the house give 
an assurance of comfort through the 
warm season. The windows are all of 
the casement type, hinged to swing in. 
Native basaltic rock, which is avail- 
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the kind of a heating plant which should 
be centrally located. 

More compact is the other house plan, 
with rooms somewhat smaller, yet very 
good in size. The porch is under the 
main roof. Living room and dining room 
communicate nicely, and the screened 
porch beyond gives an excellent vista 
from the living room and entrance. It 
has all been planned very carefully. Steps 
from the kitchen meet those from the liv- 
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A well handled combination of stucco, bowlders and shingles 


able in many western states, has been 
used most attractively in connection 
with the shingles in this bungalow. 
This cozy little home is set among the 
trees and trellised for vines which will 
eventually fill the space under the high 
windows of the dining room. There is a 
basement under the house, equipped in 
the usual way. There are two chimneys, 
one on the outside wall, for the fireplace, 
and one from the kitchen, near the cen- 
ter of the house, which can be built with 
a flue for the heating plant in case it is 


ing room on the stair landing, giving 
access to the second floor. The pantry 1s 
roomy, and could be fitted as a breakfast 
alcove if so desired. 

On the second floor are four bed rooms 
and a bath room, and each bed room has 
its closet. 
upper hall and a clothes chute beside it. 

The combination of stucco, cobble- 
stones, and shingles has been very well 
handled to give a pleasing exterior. Awn- 
ings at all the windows speak comfort 
for the warm days. 


There is a linen closet in the - 
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Three Unusual Small Homes 


HERE is a great demand at the 
present time for what might be 
called the minimum plan for a 
livable house. Two. sleeping 
rooms, living room, and kitchen, seem to 
comprise that minimum plan. The din- 
ing room is a part which many people 
think it is possible to get along without ; 
some even maintaining that they prefer 
the space devoted to other uses. The 
Pullman alcove, fitted with seats and 
table, will generally accommodate four 
people at a simple meal. The table is of 
course small, in many such alcoves, but 
may be made as roomy as desired. At 
the same time a dining room is a good 
room to have, as many housekeepers 
find. It is entirely a matter of individual 
choice, or, more often, a choice in what 
can be eliminated with least general dis- 
advantage. 


A Seven Room Bungalow. 


The first home is a bungalow, wide- 
spreading and low, six or seven rooms, if 
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the sun parlor is counted, on the ground 
floor. While a stairway to the attic is 
shown, no living space is finished under 
the rcof; it is for storage, only. 

The entrance is through a vestibule 
into the living room. The living room, 
dining room and sun parlor open well to- 
gether. One of the three bed rooms opens 
from the living room, and could have 
an entrance from the porch in case it 


Chas. S. Sedgwick, Architect 


Cobblestones and stucco are effectively used 
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should be used as an office or den. Two 
bed rooms open from the hall beyond the 
dining room. The bath room is placed 
between two bed rooms. Many people 
would sacrifice part of the closet space in 
order to reach the bath room from a small 
passage reached from the living or din- 
ing room and possibly from the bed 
rooms. A bath room which is reached 


through bed rooms becomes of necessity 
part of a private suite, very convenient 
when there is another bath room in the 
house. | 

Cobblestones and bowlders are used 
very effectively in the exterior treatment, 
with flower boxes on the caps of the 
piers. Stucco is used above the course 
of the window sills. 


With Trellised Porch. 


The second cottage is also of stucco, 
but is quite different in aspect. Although 
it is small in dimensions, it has two bed 
rooms, and also a fireplace, but it does 
not have a breakfast alcove, using one 
end of the living room for dining space. 
Many people would want another door 
in the closet which would allow the front 
bed room to communicate with the bath 
room without going through the living 
room. It could still be used for hanging 
space, although used as a passage way 
also. 

A lattice across the front of the porch 


E. W. Stillwell, Architect 


Screened from the street by the porch lattices 
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E. W. Stillwell, Architect 


With the effect of a simple old-country cottage 


gives a certain amount of privacy, and 
the shrubbery 1s kept trimmed so as not 
to shut off the view of the street. The 
entrance 1s from the side, with the lawn 
at the front of the house unbroken, en- 
trance being from the paved way to the 
garage. 
A Simple Cottage. 

The last cottage shown in this group is 
so simple in construction as to be, for 
that very reason, most unusual in appear- 
ance. With its luxuriant growth of vines 
it gives the effect of a simple, old-world 
cottage of the humbler sort, yet more 
attractive than many even more or less 
palatial homes. In this cottage there is 
only one bed room, and the living room 
has one of those large closets fitted with 
a “door bed,” which makes it possible to 
extend a certain measure of hospitality to 
a friend. The Pullman alcove is at the end 
of the hall, convenient to the living room 
and to the kitchen, with a double win- 


dow , which may flood the table with sun- 
light, or give a lovely view to add zest to 
the breakfast. 

While the kitchen 1s small, it is so care- 
fully planned that the small size is an 
advantage rather than a drawback in the 
work of the house. Note the draft cup- 
board, on an inside wall, the broom closet 
and refrigerator. by the entry. 
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The pergola of the Bennett bungalow might be transplanted to a Northern clime with admirable effect 


The Bungalow and the Patio 


What the North May Learn from the South 
Virginia Robie 


E SOMETIMES think of the 
bungalow as a product of Cali- 
CESA fornia and the Middle West, for- 
getting Florida. Yet the South- 
ern type closely resembles the real bunga- 
low of East Indian origin. Florida is a 
land of sunshine and abundant foliage, 
consequently this one story structure of 
tropical ancestry has a consistent set- 
ting. 
No style of dwelling needs a back- 


ground of trees and shrubs more than the 
bungalow, and none has suffered more 
for the lack of it. Barren lots in bleak 
localities are uncongenial surroundings, 
yet under such conditions are many of 
these popular houses built. Florida is 
particularly blessed with a beautiful 
native growth, and with soil and climate 
favorable to much tropical vegetation. 

The illustrations show variations 
of the Southern style as developed 


Yet a Northern gar- 
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Built on the lines of a Mexican Home 


in Bradentown, on the west coast, in the 
vicinity of St. Petersburg and Tampa. 
Some are winter homes of people from 
the North; others are occupied all the 
year. This section of the state is cooled 
by the Gulf of Mexico, and seldom has 
the extreme heat of a Northern summer, 
although the average temperature is 
higher. The winter climate is ideal. 


The Patio Becomes a Garden 
Room in the House 


A Mexican patio proved the inspira- 
tion for the Bennett . 
bungalow in Mana- 
tee, near Braden- 
town. With modi- 
fications this type 
could be transplant- 
ed to a coołer cli- 
mate. Difficult of 
transportation would 
be the date palms 
and century plants. 


dener might work 
out an equally inter- 
esting scheme on 
similar lines. Many 
vines which reach 


perfection in Febru- 
ary in this semi- 
tropical climate, ma- 
ture in summer in 
the north, as for in- 
stance, wistaria, 
honeysuckle and 
trumpet vine. 


In oriental and in 
tropical countries 
the patio is a funda- 
mental part of the 
dwelling place. Both 
on the Atlantic coast 
and on the Pacific, 
the patio came to us from old Spain and 
the country of the Moors. While jealously 
guarding their women from public gaze, 
the Moors sought to give them pleasant 
gardens perfumed with flowers, shaded 
with palms and cooled with fountains and 
pools. Now the women are coming to be 
the keepers of the garden, and the patio 
becomes their outdoor living room. 

In the South and the Southwest we see 
the patio; also the pergola with its fine 
architectural or simple details and en- 
chanting color. Such a treatment would 


There is a hint of the Colonial in the Hadley home 
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Bungalow built by a New York man in Florida 


suit many a Northern home and prove an 
attractive feature for summer use. 

Suggestive of the tropics is the winter 
bungalow built by a New York man in 
Florida. So cleverly has the pitch of the 
low roof been handled that there is no 
lack of light and air within, yet the wide 
verandas are cool on the hottest day. A 
pleasing note of color is shown in the 
lining of the veranda roof and in the win- 
dow ledges, which are painted apple 
green. All window casings are lustrous 
black. The spacious living room is ap- 
proached by two doors on the South, 
which is the street side, and two on the 
North, which is the river side. 

Between the doors are high casements 
which open in, fastening to the ceiling 
as windows in sleeping porches some- 
times do. The interior finish is Florida 
pine. A generous fireplace fills part of 
the west wall. Doors to the living por- 
tion of the house lead from the east. 
Naturally it is a one story plan with all 
rooms on the ground floor. The kitchen 
is semi-detached, as is so usual in warm 
countries, and the dining room, built later, 


fills a corner of the north veranda. Every- 
thing considered, this comfortable dwell- 
ing is one of the most practical bunga- 
lows it has been the writer’s good for- 
tune to enter. Its fine proportions and 
pleasing lines are recommended to North- 
ern builders planning a summer home. 

On quite different lines is the Hadley 
bungalow, which, with its rather unusual 
type of recessed dormer and high roof 
pitch, approximates more nearly the 
Northern type. A beautiful lawn is one of 
the charms of this homelike house. Over 
the chimney grows the brilliant flame 
flower. This vine, often called by its bo- 
tanical name, bignonia, shares honors with 
the bougainvillea, in Florida. | 

There is a hint of Colonial design in 
the architectural treatment of many of 
the Southern homes, which finds a beau- 
tiful setting in palms and other tall trees 
of the Southland. The lawns of velvet 
green show what may be accomplished 
with time, skill and expenditure. The in- 
teriors are charming, and in many cases 
much more spacious in appearance than 
the exterior would indicate. 
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My illustrations are selected for the 
many suggestions they offer Northern 
builders. The bungalow has come to 
stay. Its days of probation are over. If 
in our house-designing we can gain in- 
spiration from Southern examples let us 
be grateful for practical hints. As for 
picturesque and consistent settings, these 
may be accomplished with skill, love and 
labor. In localities where nature is not 
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quite so lavish as in Florida, man must 
work a little harder. 
beautiful lawns the Northern house- 
holder has the advantage. Grass does 
not take kindly to Florida sands. So, 
perhaps, in the end the scales about bal- 
ance. Nature does not intend to do all 


When it comes to 


the work in any locality, although a gen- 
erous “first aid” to landscape beauty. 


As the Decorator Plans 


Beatrice W. Hutton 


EMOR THE amateur who intends to 
do his own decorating, it will 
save time and money to plan his 
work, and work his plan as the 
professional does. 

Planning to move in the near future, 
people often dash out to a furniture sale 
and buy a large dining room set or three- 
piece living room set, only to find out 
later that they must give up the apart- 
ment finally located, or get rid of their 
furniture because it overwhelms their 
rooms. The importance of assembling 
all one’s schemes and knowing just where 
each piece is to go before buying is read- 
ily to be seen. 

The professional decorator sees the 
rooms, or plans of rooms, which he is to 
decorate, notes the location of each room 
and what things of the owners are to be 
kept of the old furnishings. He keeps 
a large note book with pages for each 
room. A floor plan is made indicating 
where the windows and openings are, 
fireplace and location of base receptacles 
for lamp wires. Furniture is blocked out 


in the spaces it is to occupy. A list like 
the following is made out for each room, 
to be filled in when decided upon. 


Page From Note Book 
BE EE EE E E N A EE 
Glass Curtains a o an 
peal CUTEAINS rere ti eos ates ET 


Night Table coa a EE e d etn cea 
Occasional Tabef 
Easy Chairs cei citer cielecncce nee Sitvccacseuaiacdin 
Arm Chairs nn ers Sanies 
Liht oen aE E T 
Lamps: ooe ig a a ee a 
Consoles a ere nan an n 
Pictures . ; 
Mirrors .... 
Objects d'art .. 
Extras . 

Knowing approximately what may “be 


spent on the entire house or apartment, 
the proportion for each room is allotted, 
then an amount for each item in the 
room may be set down. Allowance must 
be made for remodeling, decorating and 
dyeing of the old things which are to be 
used with the new; for oftentimes the 
very loveliest of rooms grow from the in- 
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spiration of some one beautiful thing or 
group of things; often pieces the client 
has wisely decided to build around for his 
decorative scheme. 

As we are concerned only with the 
business side of the decorator in this 
article, we will leave the subject of color 
schemes and periods to many fine books 
on the subject. 

After all materials are decided upon, a 
sample of each is pinned or pasted on its 
own page in the note book, and where it 
is to be used is written underneath. Each 
room would probably have samples of: 
Wall paper or paint, carpet, curtain ma- 
terial, bed covering, chair and couch up- 
holstery, lamp shade material, cushion 
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and sample of paint for furniture, also 
trimmings, fringe, gimp and ribbon. 
Prints of furniture, sketches and photo- 
graphs of unusual drapery arrangements, 
are most helpful and should be kept in 
the note book. If you are making your 
own curtains you will need to make a 
note of the size of windows and openings 
in each room. It may be years before 
you carry out all your decorating plans: 
perhaps you intend to go slowly, but it 
will be worth while to plan out your 
rooms as you wish them to be eventually. 
In addition to the satisfaction in the 
rooms themselves, will come the joy in 
the creative work, the planning and carry- 
ing to completion of satisfying rooms. 


Colors for the Walls 


The question of color for the walls of 
our rooms is one that deserves far more 
attention than it receives. 

William Morris always maintained 
that there were not many tints suitable, 
and gave them as followfs: 

(1) A solid red, not very deep, but 
best described as a full pink, and toned 
both with yellow and blue — a very 
fine color if you can hit it; (2) a hght 
orangy pink, to be used rather sparingly ; 
(3) a pale golden tint, that is, a yellowish 
brown—a very difficult color to get; 
(4) a color between these last two—call 
it pale copper color; (5) tints of green, 
from pure and pale to deepish and gray; 
(6) tints of pure pale blue, from a green- 
ish one to gray, ultramarine color—hard 
to use because so full of color, but in- 
comparable when right. 

Considerable attention has been given 


by alienists and students of psychology 
in the past few years to the mental effects 
produced in a greater or less degree by 
the colors with which the walls of rooms 
are decorated. There is good reason for 
believing that these have a marked effect 
on some persons, and careful considera- 
tion should be given in the choice of col- 
ors and patterns in wall-coverings to se- 
lect those least offensive to the sensitive. 
One authority gives the following gen- 
eral rules on the subject: 

The most restful wall-paper is of one 
tint, without any pattern. This is good 
for nervous people, and is especially to 
be recommended for the sick-room. 
where large figures are particularly an- 
noying. 

Red is supposed to be rather bad for 
nerves, but it is warm and cozy, espe- 
cially if patternless. 
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Light browns and drabs depress sensi- 
tive people, while, on the other hand, a 
rich, clear brown has been found to have 
a quiet, soothing effect. 

Green is fine for the eyes, and may be 
recommended for writing-rooms and for 
libraries. Exhilaration and self-confi- 
dence are produced by a clear but not too 
vivid yellow, while violet and lavender 
depress the spirit. 

All of the pale blues are delightful to 
the eye. A little white is necessary, but 
too much white is glaring and comfort- 
less. A soft color is usually better. 

A good hue for walls where prints or 
photographs are to be hung is a rich yel- 
low brown, somewhat on a leather color. 
Lustre to the black of the print or the 
tone of the photograph is thus imparted. 
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their advantages by use of 
Multifold Windows. 
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A sun parlor or sleeping porch,—yes. 
even though your plans do not include these 
rooms,—any room can be made to include 
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It has been the experience of many 
women that a paper that looks delightful 
in the sample books of the decorator 
seems to sprawl when placed on the walls 
of the room. It is, therefore, well to -> 
choose papers of a small design for most 
rooms, for it will be found that the furni- 
ture, hangings, pictures and other be- 
longings will give sufficient variety to a 
room without the large patterning that 
tends to break up all its large spaces. 

Friezes of landscapes and floral form 
cannot be indiscriminately used with any 
style. A side-wall that is of a neutral de- 
sign can be made especially interesting 
by the use of this form of frieze, and it 
can be introduced panel-like in certain 
sections. It is never necessary that the 
frieze go entirely around the wall. 


OD 
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Multifold Windows 


Fit snug and afford com- 
plete protection. It takes but 
an instant to fold them 
back out of the way with- 
out interference of outside 
screens or inside drapes. 


See that your architect or 


builder provides for Air- 


Way Multifold Windows. 
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NSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


ON INTERIOR DECORATION 


Letters intended for answer through these columns or by mail should be addressed to ‘‘Keith’s Decorative Service” and 
should give all information possible as to exposure of rooms, finish of woodwork, colors preferred, etc. Send diagram of floor 


plan. Enclose return postage. 


A Colonial Bungalow. 

E. B.—We are building a small colonial 
bungalow and would like your advice as 
to a color scheme. We are painting the 
exterior white with a little red brick work 
on the porch. There are to be trellises 
on each side of the front windows. I 
would like them white but it seems to me 
there ought to be a contrast between 
them and the white of the walls. Do you 
think green trellises would be more effec- 
tive? 

It seems unfortunate that the living 
room, dining alcove and kitchen should 
have northern exposures, but we did not 
care to sacrifice the fine view to the north 
by reversing the plan. I thought the 
rooms need not be gloomy if we choose 
the right treatment. The wood-trim 
throughout is to be birch. We thought 
of having it finished in ivory enamel with 
brown mahogany stain for doors in the 
living room and two chambers. Would 
that be too formal for so small a house 
with no extensive vistas? For the living 
room we have several pieces of mahogany 
furniture—black leather—and a Wilton 
rug in soft green, cream and black. Will 
this rug harmonize with gray paper and 
rose curtains? What suggestions have 
you for paper and drapes? 

The southeast chamber will have old- 
fashioned dark walnut furniture and the 
southwest chamber old ivory furniture. 
What color scheme do you suggest for 
walls and drapes? 

The dining alcove will need to be quite 


cheerful. We were thinking of finishing 
cupboard, table and seats in ivory enamel. 
Will colonial yellow be suitable for the 
walls? What kind of drapes would you 
suggest? For the kitchen, we were think- 
ing of gloss-white enamel for wood-trim 
and painted walls. What color would 
you suggest? 

There will be two-toned shades for all 
the windows. What colors would be 
right for outside and inside? 

As a subscriber of your magazine, I 
look forward to its coming each month 
and have received many helpful sugges- 
tions from it. 

Ans.—First, as to painting the trellises 
on the exterior, we think white the better 
choice. When the vines cover them, the 
white trellis will be the prettier. 

In regard to the shades, we wish you 
had mentioned the color of the roof. If 
green, then green shades with white or 
cream inside. If red, then a reddish 
brown outside shade and cream inside. 

With the north and east facing of your 
living rooms, we would have the deep 
ivory woodwork. : The birch doors will 
take a lovely brown mahogany stain. We 
do not think this would be too formal. In 
fact, all ivory demands a rather larger 
and more formal house. If you had made 
your house with a hooded front door, and 
a larger porch on the north and French 
doors opening to the porch (the French 
doors done in the ivory finish) the effect 
would have been charming. 

We are sorry about the black leather 
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furniture. 
woodwork. Could you not sell it, and get 
natural wicker, upholstered heavy cre- 
tonne, much dark green and big rose-red 


It does not chime with ivory 


hibiscus flowers? Then the green rug 
would be kept in countenance, yet the 
room would not be made gloomy. Do 
the wall in a soft warm gray, and have 
side curtains of the same cretonne, on the 
outer sides of the group of windows, only. 
Recently, we saw a bungalow with ivory 
finished woodwork, and the living room 
treated in this way with one or two pieces 
—a table, a desk in old mahogany, and 
the effect was very pleasing. 

The little breakfast nook can add much, 
if you paint the cupboards and table 
ivory, the walls a pumpkin yellow, have a 
small plain green rug on the floor and 
gay curtains at the windows, bright 
colored parrots and flowers on green 
branches. The two rooms will then go 
together and be very cheery and livable, 
in spite of the north facing. We would 
like yellow walls for the kitchen. For 
the southeast chamber with old walnut 
furniture, soft gray walls and_ ruffled 
white muslin curtains. For the southwest 
chamber and ivory furniture, use soft dull 
blue wall and curtains of blue voile or 
Sunfast. 


Dark Oak Woodwork. 


A. W. R.—Have just recently bought a 
new home and ask your suggestions. 

Woodwork is dark-oak all over house. 
Would it be practical to remove stain, if 
so please advise how you would do it, and 
what you would substitute for it. 

Ceiling in living room (14x22 ft.) is 
beamed and most of windows are case- 
ment. The lace net on them is to be left 
—shirred at top and bottom, but it does 
not have a finished appearance. Can you 
suggest a better arrangement? The floors 
are oak and have been waxed. We want 
to tint or paper the walls in living and 
dining rooms, and would be pleased to 
have you offer suggestions in the way of 
color scheme, selection of furniture, rugs, 
etc. I fancy I would like it worked out in 
the tans or grays. 

Ans.—In regard to the dark stained 
woodwork, it is always difficult to change. 
Our advice is to let the columns of the 


FREE-This Book on 
Home Beautifying 
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My Address . 


City and State 


This book gives complete instructions 
for finishing all wood—hard or soft, old 
or new. Tells how inexpensive soft 
wood may be finished so it is as 
beautiful and artistic as hardwood. Ex- 
plains just what materials to use and 
how to apply them. Includes color 
card—gives covering capacities, etc. 
Use coupon below. 


BUILDING? 


If you are building you will find our book 
particularly interesting and useful. It will tell 
you how to do the work yourself and enable 
you to talk intelligently on this subject to your 
architect or contractor. 


Our Individual Advice Department will give 
a prompt and expert answer to all questions 
on interior wood finishing—without cost or 
obligation. Do not hesitate to bring your wood 
finishing problems to us. 


We will gladly send our book free and post- 
paid for the name and address of one of your 
best painters. And for 10c we will also send 
you postpaid a 2 oz. bottle of Johnson’s 
Liquid Prepared Wax, the dust-proof polish 
for furniture, wood-work, linoleum and auto- 
mobiles. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis. 


Dept. KE 4, (Canadian Factory- Brantford). 


Please send me free and postpaid your Instruction 
Book on Wood Finishing and Home Beautifying. 


One of the Best Painters here is.......-.eeeeee- 


His Address 18 sii e:5 bats £65 bw a SES Ss Oeste 
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opening into dining room, and the doors, 
remain in the oak finish. Also perhaps 
the sash of the windows. Also any wood 
part of the fireplace mantel. This leaves 
only the door and window casings, which 
we would paint deep ivory, putting on 
four coats to cover the stain. The ceiling 
beams also would be left in the dark oak. 
Or, you can leave the living room as it is, 
making the dining room only, ivory, and 
this perhaps will be the better plan. The 
living room can have very sunshiny treat- 
ment in curtains and furnishings. We 
would paper it in a small figured tapestry 
paper, the darker shades of tan on a soft 
creamy tan ground, with ivory tint on the 
ceiling between the beams. Then at the 
windows use a casement cloth for side 
draperies, a figured material, rose and 
light green on a gold colored ground, with 
sunglow gauze against the panes. These 
are guaranteed fast colors. 

The furniture must be either oak or 
walnut, but it need not be heavy. A dav- 
enport with an oak frame and antique 
cane seat and back, with loose cushions 
of old gold velour, would be charming. 
Use table lamp with a gold shade. The 
rug can be in soft leaf browns, creams 
with a little rose. Have a large screen 
to stand in the colonnade opening, cov- 
ered with the material of the window 
draperies, or a Japanese screen in black 
and gold. Then make the dining room 
charming with ivory woodwork, except 
the doors, walnut furniture, a rug in rich 
old blues, plain, deep ivory grass cloth on 
the wall, and curtains for the casement 
windows of Della Robbia chintz, the rich 
Della Robbia blues and a little soft orange 
and dull green on an ivory ground. No 
other curtains. You will have no trouble 
in opening the casements, if you hang 
the curtains on a rod running across both 
windows, with the curtains well back on 
the window casings. 

Over vour buffet. if possible, hang a 
Della Robbia, in low relief. The rich de- 
tail of the glazed coloring of the fruits 
and flowers, against the ivory grass cloth 
of the wall. will be a striking and artstic 
feature of the room. 


An Unusual Interior. 


F. R. H.—On the back of this letter is 
a sketch of the fve-room bungalow which 
we are building. The trim in living room 
and dining room is to be red gum, Circas- 
sian walnut finish. Please give me sug- 
gestions for colors of wall papers, enamel, 
and draperies for each room, including 
styles and kind of furniture to buy, as I 
have to buy all new furniture. 

Ans.— We think the all Circassian trim 
will be very pretty in living and dining 
room, with ivory enamel in the bedrooms 
and bath, and with white or light gray in 
kitchen and breakfast room. Circassian 
walnut 1s quite gray in tone. We should 
make the sash of the windows and French 
doors white, and the bedroom side of the 
doors opening from living room to bed- 
room, like the trim of the bedroom. As 
to the walls, on the living room, use an 
all-over, small tapestry design, two tones 
of warm gray, on an ivory ground. In 
dining room, put a gray grass cloth above 
the molding, and in the panel spaces be- 
low, use a gay Chinese design in red and 
black, with a gray rug and draperies at 
the windows, on the outsides only of the 
group. with glass curtains of plain white 
net. This will make a lovely east room, 
with the gray of the Circassian wood 
trim. Get the same gray rug for the liv- 
ing room, with rose draperies. Have the 
frame of the davenport in a walnut, and 
upholster in deep rose, with a big stuffed 
easy chair in brocaded velvet—with some 
red, blue and dull green, on an elephant 
gray ground. Have the library table in 
the walnut, but get a couple of fire-side 
chairs in dark gray wicker, and upholster 
in a chintz, repeating the colors of the 
brocade chair, or else a black instead of 
a gray ground. Paint the table and 
benches in breakfast room a Chinese blue 
with green and yellow stripes, and use 
cushions on the seats of one of the gav 
striped materials, with white muslin cur- 
tains having three ruffles across the ends. 
the ruffles bound with bright blue braid 
and a blue and yellow rag rug on the 
floor. 
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How Much For This Floor? “SZ 


Most people overestimate the cost of Oak Floor- ads a 


ing. They associate it with homes of wealth, where stick, identifies 
it is the rule. the highest qual- 
You will be surprised to learn, perhaps, that Oak E HERTE MEARE 
Flooring for a room fourteen feet wide and fourteen 
feet long can now be bought in most localities for 
$20 to $30 This does not include labor cost for lay- 
ing and finishing. 
So, if you are building, find out what other floor- 
ing would cost, plus carpets. And what Oak Floor- 
ing would cost, plus rugs. Then bear in mind that 
Oak gives you the dustless, durable, sanitary, easy- 
to-keep-clean flooring. And that it increases selling 
and renting values 25%, or more. 
If you are remodelling, there is a special % of an 
inch thickness, for laying over old floors. 
Ask any architect, contractor, or lumber dealer. 
Or, write for our three free booklets, in colors, on 
the history, advantages and economies of Oak Floor- 
ing—the wood that lasts a hundred years. 


OAK FLOORING ARSAN. 
of the U. S. 
1042 Ashland Block, Chicago, Ill. 
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Fish In Lenten Menus 
ELSIE FJELSTAD RADDER 


O you remember the time when 
you were a youngster and every 
ie spring, about the last of March 
or the first of April, a succession 
of doses of sulphur and molasses was the 
order of the day? And do you remember 
how you hated to go to school? All the 
boys played hookey and the girls sat and 
pouted; mother called it “spring fever.” 

The same conditions today give the 
housewife an additional motive for urging 
her family to deprive themselves of some 
choice bits during the Lenten season. 
Winter, with its round of steaks and 
chops and roasts is past. Folks are “tired” 
of the “same old things.” 

A period of “something different” to 
eat is the solution. At the end of such a 
time, the old things will be like new. One 
will be tided over that spring fever period 
when one goes to the table and finds that 
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nothing looks good enough to eat. 4 


The merits of fish as a food, especially 
for the summer season, is being urged 
upon the housewife, irrespective of the 
fact that it 1s less costly than meat. Asa 
substitute for meat; cheese, peas, and 
beans, also supply protein. 

Fish meat, with few exceptions is less 
stimulating and nourishing than other 
meat, but it is usually easier to digest. 
Fatty fishes, as salmon and mackerel are 
exception to this rule. 

Although fish are cleaned and dressed 


at the market when ordered, they usually 
need an additional cleaning. This is done 
simply by using a knife and working from 
tail to head and removing any scales that 
have not been taken off. The fish should 
be wiped well inside and out with a cloth 
wrung out of cold water. 

To be prepared so it will be most de- 
licious, fish should be both skinned and 
boned. To skin, completely remove fins 
along the back and cut off a narrow strip 
of skin the full length of the back. Then, 
loosen with the fingers the skin from the 
bony part of the gills. Once started, thus, 
it may easily be removed if fish is fresh. 
To bone a fish begin at the tail and run a 
sharp knife close to the back bone. Fol- 
low the bone with the knife, making as 
clean a cut as possible. This removes the 
flesh from one side. The other side may 
be done the same way. Small bones re- 
maining must be picked out with the 
fingers. 

Until a few years ago, preference in the 
choice of fish was given to salmon, white 
fish, trout and a few others. Now there 
is a growing importance attached to many 
other kinds of fish such as cod, haddock, 
halibut, flounder, turbot, smelts, bluefish, 
mackerel, shad, lobster, shrimp, crabs. 
frogs and terrapins. Of these, shad, lob- 
ster, shrimp and crabs, when combined 
with celery, lettuce, pimentos, nuts and 
salad dressing, make delicious salads. 
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SELECT CALIFORNIA BUNGALOWS 


New 64-page, up-to-date book of bungalows; size 73-4x101-4, on heavy 
halftone paper with heavy flexible covers. Shows floor plans and exteriors 
of bungalows of 3 to ll rooms in the various styles of architecture, such as 
Colonial, Swiss, Italian, Spanish, English, etc., including the new Adobes. 
Not the designs of any one firm, but selected from the thousands of beau- 
tiful bungalows of California. Teeming with suggestions for architects, 
contractors and proposte home-builders. Working plans and specifica- 
tions for any of the bungalows, at resat~ nable prices. “GET IT ALL IN 
ONE BOOK.’’ Price $2.00 postpaid anywhere. No stamps, please. 


GEORGE PALMER TELLING Prasdenn California 


Advice by Mail 


in all branches of interior deco- 
ration and furnishing. Two 
dollars per room. Samples and 
complete color guide. 


ANN WENTWORTH 


former Decorative Editor of 


“The House Beautiful” 
461 Fourth Ave. New York City 


Stained with Cabot’s Creosote Stains 
Clark & Russell, Architects, Boston 


Twice the Beauty at Half the Cost 
The Soft, Velvety Colors of 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


are so much handsomer than any “painty” coating that 
there is no comparison. Paint hides the natural beauty 
of woodwork, while these stains increase it by bringing 
out all the values of the texture and grain in the richest 
colors and shades. They are as lasting as paint, the 
Creosote penetrates and preserves the wood, and in 
first cost as well as cost of labor, they are 


“50% Cheaper than Paint” 


You can get Cabot’s Stains all over the country. Send 
for stained wood samples and name of nearest agent. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Ine. Mfg. Chemists 
141 MILK ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 
523 Market St., San Francisco 
U a 


LINCOLN -4 True Aristocn:t 


was beloved and honored 
by all classes for his ster- 
ling integrity and devo- 
tion to highest ideals— 


C-ri 


and the HERRICK 
True -Clear Thru 


is respected and selected by al? classes 
of refrigerator users for the sterling 
qualities that make it the aristocrat 
of refrigerators—the embodiment of 
highest manufacturing ideals. 


For every home, for every purse, there 
is a HERRICK Refrigerator with all 
the HERRICK | features—scientific, 
purifying dry air circulation; five- 
point mineral wool insulation; choice 
of three beautiful, sanitary linings; removable, 
cleanable drainage system. HERRICK Outside 
Icing and water cooler attach- 
ment if desired. There’s noth- 
ing cheap in a HERRICK no 
matter how low the price. 


MEMO - ----- 
for FREE BOOKLET 


“FOOD SAFETY” tells proper 
way to arrange food in any SaaS 
erator and describes specific ad- 
vantages of the HERRICK. Send 
at once or clip this memo as a 
reminder to write at the first 
opportunity. 


Outside Icing 
for convenience 
and economy '= = = = = = = = =-=- 
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HERRICK REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 
804 River Street, Waterloo, lowa 


Food keeps BEST in the 


HERRICK 


THE ARISTOCRAT OF REFRIGERATORS 
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In boiling fish, it is well to wrap the 
pieces in cheesecloth. Otherwise they 
will cook all to pieces. Fish should be 
boiled in salt water to cover. If lemon 
juice or vinegar is added the fish will keep 
its white color. 

Cod, mackerel, haddock and bluefish 
are usually split in two and broiled whole. 
The pieces should be wiped as dry as pos- 
sible, sprinkled with salt and pepper and 
placed on a broiler. They should be 
turned frequently. 

In baking fish, it is well to put a piece 
of cloth on the bottom of the dripping 
pan so the fish may be removed to the 
service plate intact. Fried fish should be 
seasoned and rolled in egg and bread 
crumbs. It may be fried in a small or 
large amount of fat. 

Stuffed Trout 
Take a three-pound trout, wash and 


bone it. Sprinkle with salt and press into 
shape. Make a stuffing with bread 
crumbs. Soak them in milk and add 


seasonings and beaten egg. Fill the fish 
with this and fasten together with skew- 
ers or toothpicks. Make four or five 
double incisions on the fish and insert 
strips of fat bacon. Season with salt and 
pepper and dredge with flour. Bake about 
one hour. 
Fish Souffle 

Bring to a boil a mixture of one cup of 
milk, one cup of water, one tablespoon of 
butter, one-half tablespoon of sugar and 
one teaspoon of salt. Add one-half cup 
of cornmeal, stirring all the while. Cook 
five minutes and allow to cool. When 
partly cooled, add one-half cup of cold 
cooked minced fish, the beaten yolks of 
two eggs and one tablespoon of baking 
powder. Fold this mixture into the stiffly 
beaten whites of two eggs. Transfer care- 
fully into a greased baking pan and bake 
in a moderate oven until an inserted knife 
comes out clean. Serve immediately. 

Halibut a la Rarebit 

Sprinkle small slices of halibut with 
salt, pepper and flour. Brush over with 
butter and add a little lemon juice. Place 
in a dripping pan and bake until done. 
Remove to a platter and pour over them 
Welsh Rarebit. 
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Sauces—Drawn Butter 
Melt one-sixth cup of butter and add 
to it three tablespoons of flour, salt and 
pepper. Pour on gradually one and one- 
half cups of hot water. Add one-sixth 
more cup of butter, in small pieces. This 
is to be served with boiled or baked fish. 
Shrimp Sauce 
To Drawn Butter Sauce, add one egg 
volk and one-half can of shrimps, cleaned 
and cut in pieces. 
Sauce Italian 
Cook in butter for five minutes two 
tablespoons each of chopped onion, car- 
rot, lean raw ham, 12 peppercorns and 
two cloves. Add two and one-half table- 
spoons of flour, one cup of brown stock, 
one and one-fourth cups of diluted vine- 
gar. Strain and reheat. After pouring 
around the fish, add finely chopped pars- 
ley. 
Maitre d’ Hotel Butter 
Put one-fourth cup of butter in a bowl 
and work with a wooden spoon until 
creamy. Add one-half teaspoon salt, one- 
third teaspoon pepper and one-half tea- 
spoon of finely chopped parsley. Add 
three-fourths tablespoon of lemon juice 
very slowly. 
Tartar Sauce 
Mix together one tablespoon vinegar, 
one teaspoon lemon juice, one-fourth tea- 
spoon salt and one tablespoon Worcester- 
shire Sauce in a small bowl and heat over 
hot water. Brown one-third cup of but- 
ter in an omelet pan and strain into the 
first mixture. 
Hollandaise Sauce 
Put one-half cup of butter in a bowl, 
cover with water and wash with a spoon. 
Put one-third of the butter in a sauce pan 
with the yolks of two eggs and one table- 
spoon of lemon juice. Stir over boiling 
water until butter is melted. Add one- 
third more of butter and stir as it melts. 
Add the last third and do likewise. Add. 
one-third cup of boiling water, cook one 
minute and then season with salt and 
paprika. If mixture curdles, add two 
tablespoons of thick cream. 
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CUT DOWN YOUR 
GAS BILLS 
Hot Water—Without Cost 
LET your furnace or heating boiler 


provide constant supply of hot wat- 
er and save you money. Save gas or 
other fuel. 

Install the Excelso Heater 


Soon pays for itself. Needs no attention. 
Thousands in use. Endorsed by all boiler 
manufacturers and plumbing jobbers. 
Write today for details and folder No. 
154. State method of heating used. 
EXCELSO SPECIALTY WORKS 
119 Clinton St. Buffalo, N. Y.: 


EXCELSO 


Consult Your Plumber or Heating Dealer. 


YOUR FIREPLACE 


and its EQUIP- 
MENT should be 
carefully PLAN- 
NED. 


“COLONIAL WAY 
FIREPLACES” 


are carefully planned. Get 
our little book "Home and 
the Fireplace." FREE on 
request. Our suggestions 
will not obligate you. 


COLONIAL FIREPLACE COMPANY 


“Everything for the Fireplace’’ 
4612 W. 12th Street Chicago 


“Your architect should plan your building, NOW” 


PLAN riscree HOME Now 


Send for STILLWELL 
BUILDING BOOKS 
with ECONOMY PLANS 
of new California Styles suitable for 
any climate. Famous for comfort 
and beauty. 

*‘Representative Cal. Homes” 
50 Houses-7 to 10 Rooms-$!. 
“The New Colonials” 

SPECIAL OFFER: Send?) 60 Houses-6 to 10 Rooms-$1. 
$2.50 for any three of **West Coast Bungalows” 
? Folde books and get Garage) 50 Houses-6 and 7 Rooms-$1. 


Folder FREE “Little Buagalows” 

75 Houses-3-4-5 Rooms-$1. 
Money back if not satisfied 

E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 737 Cal. Bidg., Los Angeles 


NEW EDITION 


Interiors Beautiful 


200 ILLUSTRATIONS 
This is the 6th ‘revised edition, including 


articles on House Decoration 


Size 7% x 10—Emboassed Cover—160 pages 
(Price $2.00 Post Paid) 


Published by 
M. L. KEITH, Abbay Bldg. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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awing - Freezing 
Sudden Changes Outdoors 


Uniform Temperature Indoors 


Whenevera quick rise or fall in outside temperature 
occurs, the “Minneapolis” Heat Regulator automatic- 
ally operates heating-plant drafts— stabilizes indoor 
temperature—miaintains a uniformly even degree of 
heat throughout your home. 
The “Minneapolis” eliminates the uncer- 
tainties of operating drafts by hand; is 
absolutely reliable and durable. Can be 
used on any type of heating plant using 
any kind of fuel. Soon pays for itself in 
fuel saved. Half a million in use. 

Write for Interesting Booklet—“The 

Convenience of Comfort.” Mailed Free. 


Minneapolis Heat Regulator Co. 
2725 Fourth Ave. S., Minneapolis. Minn. 


The Af INNEAPOLIS” 
— HEAT REGULATOR 
“The Heart of the Heating Plant” 


Edwards’ Metal Shingles 
Will Outlast Your Building 


Rot-Proof — Fire-Proof — Lightning-Proof 
EDWARDS’ METAL SHINGLES 
IN TEN POPULAR PATTERNS 


Edwards’ Metal Shingles are attractive, durable, water, 
wind and fire-proof. There’s a design to suit every 
taste. They are easily laid; the only tools needed being 
hammer and nails. And the patent Interlocking Device 
provides automatically for expansion and contraction. 


Descriptive literature and samples on request 


THE EDWARDS MFG. CO. 


521-541 Culvert St. CINCINNATI, O. 


The World's Largest Manufacturers of Metal Roofing, 


Metal Shingles, Metal Spanish Tile, Metal Ceilings, 
Metal Garages, Portable Buildings, Rolling Steel Doors, 
Partitions, etc. 
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- Economic Cost of Housework 


bedi accustomed to doing her 
own housework without paid 
assistance feels the need or finds 
the opportunity of taking a real vacation, 
putting the household into the hands of 
some one else, even for a short time, she 
realizes the commercial value of her own 
time. She is apt to be appalled at the 
price which she must pay even for very 
mediocre assistance. The time has passed 
when the housewife says, “You know, 
my time is not worth anything.” 

The cost of washing dishes, for in- 
stance, during a year’s time, mounts up 
to quite a tidy sum. Here are some fig- 
ures which’ have been worked out. 

By careful test and observation it has 
been ascertained that 40 minutes is the 
average time required for washing the 
dishes. This is equivalent to having one 
person work steadily, eight hours a day, 
seven days a week, for three months out 
of the year. 

Employ a servant to do all this, and at 
this rate, the 800 hours of dish washing 
by a servant will cost $200 during the 
year. A pretty price for a distasteful 
job. 

What compensation is offered to make 
such work attractive? It is part of the 
home maker’s job. Every job has its 
drudgery. Is dish washing necessarily 
so distasteful a job, or do we make it so 
by what we think and say about it? 


Training for Home Making. 


The girl who is intending to become 
a teacher or a stenogragher never ques- 
tions the necessity of training to prepare 
her for the work. It is only the prospec- 
tive homemaker who thinks she can 
make a success of her career in her 
chosen line without especial preparation. 
According to Miss Mildred Weigley, Di- 
rector of Home Economics at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, “The homemaker’s 
job is one of the most complicated and 
highly skilled occupations in the world. 
The job requires much longer and more 
skilled training than the average trade 
in which either girls or men engage. 

In reality she is undertaking either 
few or many of some 1,300 different kinds 
of work which constitutes the homemak- 
er’s job, as tabulated from some 500 re- 
plies to a questionnaire as to work done 
by homemakers throughout the state of 
Minnesota. 

Every girl should acquire some train- 
ing for homemaking, either in high 
school or in college. That does not mean 
that every girl should specialize in home 
economics training, but it should be an 
indispensable part of her training, just as 
much as mathematics and history. The 
time is coming when every girl will doubt- 
less have an opportunity to get some 
kind of professional training in home 
economics, either in school or through 
extension courses. 


Å. mr. 
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Sunshine Inside Inside as well as pe nisl 
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RINGING into the rooms of your home the warm, 
sunny cheer that plays upon its outer walls is largely 
a matter of the interior finish you choose. 
Luxeberry Enamel brings the sunlight into dull corners 
and brightens the whole interior of the house. It makes 
every room attractive with the beauty of its pure white, 
its softening tints, and its velvety lustre. 
Luxeberry Enamel is smooth and lustrous without having 
a hard glare. Itis easy to apply. It covers well. It is 
opaque and hides the old surface. Freshens old woodwork; 
it enhances and preserves the beauty of your new home. 
Make your rooms bright, cheery, inspiriting with 


ENAMEL 


‘The Finish Immaculate 


Manufactured by the makers of 
Liquid Granite the World's 


Most Durable Floor Varnish 
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PUOECORA CRUD CATERPORPEORREALE GARE RRGEREPEO OTL EE eins 


PROTECT your home and the health 
of your treasures against germ- 
carrying insects night and day. 


Flies and mosquitoes are the great- 
est carriers of disease known. Keep 
them out. Screen your doors and 
windows; especially your sleeping 
porch — with PEARL WIRE 
CLOTH. 


PEARL WIRE CLOTH is a health 
as well as a comfort necessity. Its 
metallic coating gathers no dirt— 
keeps it clean—makes it sanitary, 
beautiful and longer lasting and is, 
therefore, most economical. 


The cost of 


Wits OAL ra) 


is small in comparison with the ex- 
pense of the wooden frames that carry 
the screens. It insures against re- 
pairs,—continual painting and the 
petty annoyances that less durable 
wire cloth gives. 


To make sure of the genuine, look for 
the two copper wires in the selvage 
and the Round Tag on every roll. 


Write our nearest office for samples, and descriptive 
matter. Address Dept. “N.’ 


The Gilbert & Bennett Mfg. Company 


New York Georgetown, Conn. Chicago 


Kansas City, Mo. 
The best hardware dealer in your city sells “PEARL” 


CUP EEUU CES E ET COC EOERERD ETE NEVENA ERGEREOEEED LOE CEE TET EEERERTEEE TERED ® 
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To Renovate Pillows 
Here is a new way to renovate pillows, 
and also a new use to which the vacuum 
cleaner may be put. “In renovating 


feather pillows” says the housekeeper 
who announces the discovery, “I wash 
the pillows, contents and all. After tak- 
ing the bag from the vacuum cleaner, | 
rip the end of each pillow after it was 
washed, fit this tightly on the cleaner 
and turn on the electric current. The 
air thus put in motion rapidly dries and 
livens the feathers. In a surprisingly 
short time they are as light and fluffy as 
new. 
To Clean Sink Drains. 

Plenty of strong salt water, boiling 
hot, is an easy and practical way of keep- 
ing the drain pipes clean. The salt and 
hot water cut the grease and clean the 
pipes thoroughly. Frequently treatments 
of this kind will cut down the plumber's 
bill and insure a healthful condition of 
the sink. 


To Keep the Jar Wrench from Slipping. 

Lay a damp cloth over the cap of a 
jar before applying the wrench to loosen 
or tighten the lid either when canning 
or when opening the jars. This will pre- 
vent the wrench from slipping on the 
smooth surface of the lid. 

Fruit Juice. 

Never throw away the juice left from 
sliced peaches, pears, apples, etc. Save 
and use to baste roasts and fowls. It is 
also excellent for baked ham and adds a 
delicious flavor to any of these meats. 


JUST OFF THE PRESS 


COLONIAL 
HOMES 


featuring ex- 
clusively the 
new colonial 
bungalows and 
residences. A 
most original 
and artistically 
poste plan 

ook on this 


beautiful style 
of architecture. 
Postpaid... .60¢ 


PLAN YOUR HOME NOW! 


CRAFTSMAN BUNGALOWS 
1922 Edition DeLuxe 
112 pages of practical, distinctive bungalows suitable for 
any climate, costing from $800 to $8,500, with photos of 
exterior, interiors, plans, size, cost, etc., also valuable sug- 
gestions on bungalow building written by experts. 


Money back if unsatisfied. 


YOHO & MERRITT, Craftsmen Designers 
104 Empire Building z: SEATTLE, WASH. 
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The Detroit Housing Organization secured 
these fine results on the home of Arthur 
H. Otten, Highland Park, Mich. with 24-inch 
Silver Gray ““CREO-DIPT” Stained Shingles 


on sides and 16-inch Light Green on Roof. | 


a | 


HE economy of “CREO-DIPT” Stained 
Shingles is due not only to the quality 
of material; to the best grade of vertical 
grained cedar: but also to the creosoting 


and preserving stain that penetrates the 
wood. 


“CREO-DIPT” Stained Shingles are of selected 
grades, are vertically grained cedar, thoroughly 
dried. Shingles can not be successfully stained on If you are going to build or remodel, write for Portfolio of Fifty 
the job because of uneven temperature conditions, cine oa we gree cee i fred White” aide a 
unavoidable moisture in the wood, and uneven also about “CREO-DIPT" Thatch Roofs. : 
grading of vertical and flat grained shingles on the 

open market. Our process not only preserves 


shingles but saves the muss, waste, time, and labor CREO-DIPT COMPANY, Inc. 


of staining-on-the-job. 1022 Oliver St, <- © - s... No. Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities, Many Lumber Dealers Carry Standard Colors in Stock. 


svi ‘CREO-DIPT 


Cracked Furnace vs. 
Welded Furnace 


WHICH WILL YOU BUY? 


The illustration shows two types of furnaces, the ordinary cast-iron furnace, 
with cracks that open and leak gas and dust; the other, the HESS WELDED 
STEEL FURNACE, typical of itself only, which never can leak. Our free book- 


let tells you more. Tells you, too, how to lay out a successful heating plant with 
any furnace. Send for one. 


HESS WARMING & VENTILATING CO. 


1217 D Tacoma Building, Chicago. 
Makers of Snow White Steel Medicine Cabinets 
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Sewage Disposal 
R. S. HAMLYNN 


IT hasn’t been so many years since 
people generally were quite in- 
different on the subject of sewage 
disposal. If a connection to the 
city sewer was not available, they pro- 
ceeded to dispose of waste matter in the 
most convenient way without giving 
much further thought to the matter.. 

But as Boards of Health became more 
active, as students of sanitation applied 
themselves more vigorously, and as 
knowledge has increased, many different 
solutions to the problem have been 
offered. 

Of these none, perhaps, is better for 
small installations than the double com- 
partment septic tank system. One of 
these, if properly constructed, leaves little 
to be desired, for it first liquefies all sew- 
age and then further reduces it to pure 
water and harmless gases. 

The principle is simple. It is well 
known that organic matter will disappear 
under proper conditions. In small quan- 
tities it will disappear when placed in soil 
or in water. This waste material is 
attacked by bacteria, or very small forms 
of plants, that grow in great abundance 
in the soil and in water. They use the 
organic matter as food, obtaining from it 


what is needed for their growth, and the 
energy which is needed for their life 
processes. Two groups of bacteria aid 
in the decomposition, the second group 
using as food the by-products or sub- 
stances produced by the first. By the 
continued action of these bacteria, the 
organic matter is gradually changed to 
more and more simple forms; finally to 
water and such substances as carbon diox- 
ide, sulphates, nitrates, and phosphates, 
which are used by green plants as food. 

The first part of the decomposing 
process is caused by organisms that grow 
away from the air, while the remainder 
of the work is done by organisms that 
demand a large amount of air. It is thus 
found convenient, under practical condi- 
tions, to provide a tank in which the sew- 
age remains for a time away from the air, 
and then to allow the last step in the 
process to take place in the soil where 
there is abundance of air. 

With the septic tank system both the 
liquids and solids from the house flow 
through a tight line of sewer tile to the 
first septic compartment, where they are 
immediately attacked by anaerobic bac- 
teria. The size of the compartment or 


liquefying tank, as it is usually called, 


Section showing sewage disposal 
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may be arrived at by figuring an average 
of forty gallons daily for each person, and 
it should hold a twenty-four hour supply. 
This allows sufficient time for the bac- 
teria to completely liquefy all the raw 
sewage. The tank should not be made 
in any suggested shape, but should be 
long and deep in proportion to its width. 
It is built of a rich concrete mixture. Air 
and light must be excluded as far as pos- 
sible, for the bacteria thrive only in the 
absence of these elements. 

As a new supply enters the tank, it re- 
places an equal amount which overflows 
into a retaining or syphon tank. This 
holds an eight hours supply and its con- 
tents are automatically discharged at 
proper intervals by a syphon which is 
placed in the tank. 

The second compartment or syphon 
tank is merely a storage tank from which 
the liquid can be applied in intermittent 


Estates and farms, large and 
small, have enjoyed the unin- 
terrupted service of Kewanee 
Water Systems for a quarter 
of a century. Kewanee plants 
are extraordinary pieces of en- 
gineering, yet so simple that 
anyone can operate them. 


They are built in 150 different 
sizes and models. Whatever 
your demands, our engineers 
can suit your individual needs. 


Write for bulletins on Run- 
ning Water, Electric Light 
and Sewage Disposal 
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MA unningWater 


Constant Service 


doses so that the soil will not become 
waterlogged. The baffleboard shown in 
the section 1s so placed to prevent scum 
from the top passing into the second com- 
partment. Communication by means of 
a pipe extending six or eight inches below 
the surface of the water would serve the 
same purpose. 


KEWANEE PRIVATE UTILITIES CO. 
403 S. Franklin Street Kewanee, Illinois 


KEWANEE 


Water Supply Electric Light 
Sewage Disposal 


HORNET MANTELS 


The attractiveness and comfort 
of any house is enhanced two- 
fold by 


Hornet Mantels 


They add 100% to any interior. 
The model shown here gives an 
idea of our line and prices. It is 
offered in Birch, Mahogany finish, 
Piano Polish. Stands 7 feet high. 
Note beveled mirror, enameled tile 
and grate. 


Double and single drainage fields Our Bi hag x $45.00 


Study our full line of Gas Logs, 
Firesets, and Screens in help- 
z ful catalog. 
Givesdirections 

for installing, 


It is best to have two drainage fields 
so that the ground will not become soggy, 
although one will ordinarily do the work 
quite satisfactorily. i -y.i Ri 99t. taia Book 

When a grease trap is installed, it is HAR (H ij reference. 
placed between the kitchen sink and the TERE 
liquefying tank. Boiling water is best to 
clean the pipes with in this system, for it 
clears them out and is cool enough not to 
kill the bacteria when it reaches them. 

oa one has noticed that if waste 
water from the kitchen is thrown on the 
ground in the same spot from day to day, 


| 
\ | 


\ |X. 1127 Market 
Street, 


Morlds Largest Manlel House— 
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the grass will soon die and the soil be- 
comes waterlogged and with unpleasant 
odor. This is due to the fact that the soil 
is kept saturated with water and no air 
is present to favor the growth of bacteria, 
without which the organic matter can not 
be completely decomposed. 

This is the reason for the second com- 
partment or syphon tank, which controls 
the discharge of the water, limiting it to 
periods of from 8 to 24 hours before an- 
other quantity is applied, so that the 
water will have a chance to leach away, 
and the air be drawn in, giving the bac- 
teria an opportunity to work. The soil 
will thus remain in such condition that 
the process can continue in it indefinitely, 
grass or other vegetation will grow lux- 
uriantly and no objectionable features 
will be found. 

The tank itself may be located close to 
the house since it is completely enclosed 


SMA 7: 
L-G 


LIQUEFYING TANK fiis 


and set well below the surface of the 
ground. In case it is placed 50 feet or 
more from the house it is advisable to 
have the waste from the kitchen pass 
through a grease trap, to prevent the pos- 
sibility of grease stopping up the long 
pipes, especially in cold weather. If the 
tank is placed near the house the grease 
trap will not be necessary. 

The liquefying process has now been 
completed but purification is yet to be 
accomplished. The syphon discharges 


DOSING CHAMBER 
Stopes TOIO> 
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into a line of sewer tile with tight joints 
which leads to a drainage field of ordi- 
nary drain tile. The entire area is equally 
supplied and a constant dribbling into the 
upper end of the drainage system is pre- 
vented. The field is laid from one to two 
feet under the surface of the ground, with 
just enough fall to allow all parts to re- 
ceive an equal amount of liquid. Its 
capacity should at least equal that of the 
syphon tank. An opening of less than 
an inch should be left between the joints. 

Here in the upper layers of the earth, 
the liquid is attacked by aerobic bacteria 
as it escapes through the joints. These 
thrive best when kept in the presence of 
air, so it is important that plenty of sand, 
gravel or cinders be placed around the 
tile in case the ground does not happen 


Section of septic tank 


to be of loose, loamy nature. When these 
bacteria have fully completed their work 
all that is left is pure water and inoffen- 
sive gases, for complete purification 1s 
brought about. The water is absorbed by 
the soil and the gases escape. 

This system can be placed right under 
the yard or lot, for it gives off no offen- 
sive odors. If properly constructed, it is 
a complete reducing and purifying process 
within itself and no danger from contam- 
ination of water will be experienced. 
Another feature is that disease-carrying 
flies do not have access to it, for the entire 
disposal plant 1s under the ground. 


“SEDGWICK’S BEST HOUSE PLANS” 


LATEST TWELFTH EDITION 


The Most Complete Book I Have Ever Published 


12 


CHAS. S. SEDGWICK, 1135K Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Two HUNDRED DESIGNS Price $1.50 
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How This House 
Was Heated 


Fresh, wholesome air is essential to the successful | 


and healthful heating of any home. The moment your 
home becomes permeated with air contaminated by fire 
gases and poisons, that moment does your heating plant 
cease to serve and begins to destroy. 


Any home can be comfortably heated, yet amply supplied with fresh, 
pure air, gently heated to the proper temperature by the use of the 


6% Cad 
FARQUAR 
SANITARY HEATING 

SYSTEM 


Four Facts which make the FarQuar System Distinctive. 


—a one-piece electrically welded steel fire-box which positively prevents 
the escape of gases or the contamination of the warmed air. 


—a storage fire-box with large grate area, insuring slow combustion, 


hence full efficiency of fuel. 


—an automatic control of which the actuating member ie the fire-box 
itself, thus giving accurate regulation and absolute control of fire in all 
kinde of weather. 

—a vent and retum system which insures a generous supply of gently 
warmed, pure, fresh air moving at slow velocity, instead of a hot blast 
of super-heated air. 


“The Science of House Heating’’—on attractive booklet for home 
owners, tells many interesting facts about healthful heating and ventil- 
ating. Write for a copy. 


THE FARQUAR FURNACE CO. 
804 FarQuar Bidg., Wilmington, Ohio. 
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THE STORY TOLD BY THE OWNER 


John B. Sokup, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Here's a letter Mr. Sokup wrote in 1909. 


“The FarQuar Steel Self-Regulating Furnace fully 
meets every requirement. The self-regulating device 
never fails to operate. My home is comfortable at all 
times. I fully believe it bas saved me many dollars in 
doctor and coal bills. ‘The FarQuar’ certainly docs all 
that you claim for it.” 


—then in July, 1921, 12 years later, he wrote this letter. 


“The FarQuar Furnace installed fifteen years ago has 
given entire satisfaction. For the first cight years we 
used Coal and for the last seven years have used Gas. 
It is economical with either fucl. We have never found 
it necessary to make any repairs since the furnace was 
installed and it is in perfect condition today. It surely 
is a pleasure to recommend an article that has given 
such entire satisfaction.” 


Choose Stucco—Stucco on Metal Lath, 
back plastered, omitting wood sheathing. You 
will thus save about $250 on the average home 
and use a type of construction recommended 


by the U. S. Bureau of Standards. 


 Mno-Burn 


METAL LATH 
“The Steel Heart of Plaster” 


not only provides a crack preventing base for exterior 
stucco and interior plaster but makes your home fire- 
resisting. 


The economy and beauty of this construction will 
interest you. Let us send you our attractive booklet 
“Home Building” free of charge. 


NORTH WESTERN 
EXPANDED METAL COMPANY 
1265 OLD COLONY BLDG., CHICAGO 


How to Save $250 On Your Home 


i) i 
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Building Against Fire 


Nel OTWITHSTANDING the great 
Pr lack of housing at this time, yet 
sea the buildings which we have con- 
tinue to go up in smoke at an 
Because we 
permit it. As we are discovering about 
so many things, the cause goes back to 
the psychology of the thing. Fires will 
continue so long as we think they are a 
“necessary evil,” and do nothing about it. 
When once the majority of people,—the 
mass-thinking, so to speak, realize that 
one can build against many of the fire 
hazards, and thereby prevent the major- 
ity of such fires, then the American fire 
loss per capita will fall to the compara- 
tively small rate usual in foreign cities. 

While we are congratulating ourselves 
on the reduction of naval armament 
people generally do not realize how 
close a second we have in the unneces- 
sary cost of fre. This fire cost is in three 
lines: first, the fire wastage itself; second, 
the budget for fire fighting organization 
and equipment; and third, the cost of in- 
surance premiums on property where 
fires do not occur. 

No amount of forethought can ever 
protect us against personal carelessness 
and mistake. Doubtless that will always 
be with us. But if a fire, once started by 
any mischance, could be confined to the 
place where it started, little damage 
would be done. This is emphasized by 
the report showing that in many periods 
the fire loss in the contents is equal to, 
or greater than, the loss in the buildings. 


at 
ee | 


appalling rate; and why? 


If a fire originates inside the house it 
is likely to start in the basement, or else 
in the kitchen. If it is communicated 
from the outside it generally comes either 
through the windows or the roof. These 
conditions give the clues for fire safe 
building. 

The Floor. 

It seems only reasonable that a certain 
amount of fire protection be given to the 
main living rooms of a home by a fire re- 
sisting floor between them and the heat- 
ing plant, and possible fire hazards which 
may accumulate in the basement of a 
house. This may be accomplished in 
varying degrees of efficiency by: Ist, ceil- 
ing the under sides of the floor joist with 
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An installation of steel floor joist 
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Asbestos 
Building 
Products 


HEY give strength and permanence with attract- 
iveness. They make tight, comfortable building 
that saves in painting and insurance. You can't 
burn AMBLER ASBESTOS BUILDING PROD- 
UCTS because they are composed of “unburnable” ma- 
terials—long-fibre asbestos and Portland cement — 
rolled out with pressure of 3,000 lbs. to the square 
foot into convenient sizes and lengths for both in- 
terior and exterior work. Permanent colors made in 
the body of the material. No warping or cracking. 
Can be worked with ordinary tools. 

Investigate Ambler Linabestos Wallboard for every 
interior lining use—partitions, wainscoting, hallways, 
libraries and game rooms, attics, bathrooms, kitchens, 
etc. Attractive buff color. Made 48x48, and 48x06, 
to fit standard joists. 


For exterior use—half-timbering, paneling, fire-doors, trim 
—and for interior use where unusual strength is required, 
call for Ambler Asbestos Building Lumber. 

For a snug-fitting, attractive, thoroughly fireproof roof, use 
Ambler Asbestos Shingles in the American, French, or Honey- 


comb style. 
You may have full information and specimens without 


obligating yourself. 
ee i ASBESTOS 
£ HES 5 AA: SHINGLE, SLATE AND SHEATHING 
ETEK oO COMPANY 
d r + > " y 
Fireproof. ty B h Offi coe ae apd tas Buffalo, Chi 
J ranc ices: Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Buttalo, 1cago, 
Attractive Cincinnati, Cleveland. Minneapolis, New York, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Washington, Wilkes-Barre, Montreal, Canada 


Toronto, Canada, 
Southweste:n Distributor: R. V. Aycock Company, Kansas 
City, St. Louis, Tulsa, Houston. 


Distributors throughout the country 


Asbestos Shingle, Slate & Sheathing Co., 
Ambler, Pa. 


I am interested in 
[_]Ambler Asbestos Building Lumber 


[_]Ambler Linabestos Wallboard 
[_JAmbler Asbestos Shingles 
[Ambler Ashestos Corrugated Siding and Sheathing 


Name seesi ea aFe ee lt vans nase eens bes ees OGRA ee MIE DS i 
Position or Interest ...... cc cece ccc Gwerann aa Oa n 


Fall Address oiimi e ENERET OO T E OEE A EEE es 
KM—A 
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metal lath and plastering with cement 
plaster, which will give a slight protec- 
tion; 2nd, by covering the top of the floor 
joist with metal lath and pouring 2 inches 
of concrete over this, giving a reinforced 
concrete floor; or 3rd, steel joist may be 
used for the first floor, with metal lath 
and concrete over, giving a real fire pro- 
tection. With the concrete under floor, 
wood strips are laid in the concrete for 
nailing the upper floor, as so many people 
prefer hard wood finished floors. There 
are, however, composition floors which 
are laid over concrete, finished and waxed 
after the manner of hard wood floors, 
which seem to give excellent satisfaction. 

Steel joist must not be confused with 
the heavier I-beams, used in heavy con- 


Natco residence at Timonium, Md, 
Emory & Naussear, Balt., Md., Arch. 


"Build 


Econ 


omically 
“NATCO 


HOLLOW TILE 


Natco homes cost 
less to construct 
and less to keep up 


UR free book “Natco Homes” 

is filled with illustrations 
and descriptions of attractive 
moderate-priced, fire-safe, 
permanent homes that are 
warm in winter and cool in 
summer. 


NATIONAL FIRE: PROOFING 
. COMPANY - 


1320 Fulton Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Concrete over metal lath, showing woodstripe 
for upper fioor 


struction. These. light steel sections 
weigh little, if any morë, we are told, than 
wood joist, and tests show that they are 
many times stronger. Where the span 
is wide there are other advantages to be 
gotten in the use of steel joist in addition 
to the fire resisting qualities. Seven inch 
steel joist may take the place of ten inch 
wood timbers. It is claimed that a floor 
constructed with steel joist, metal lath 
and a thin layer of concrete will not add 
over one per cent to the total cost of a 
house. According to this, for a house 
costing $10,000, an additional expense of 
$100 would build the first floor of steel 
joist, metal lath and a thin layer of con- 
crete forming the under floor. 
Stairs. 

Open stairways from basement to roof 
are another fire hazard, which may be 
reduced by metal lath and cement plas- 
ter on all enclosing walls, and under the 
run of each flight of stairs. 

Roof. 
Fire hazard from the outside very often 


comes through the roof, and there are many - 


fire resisting roofing materials. There are 
also fire resisting paints which give a cer- 
tain amount of protection if a wood roof is 
used. Surrounding conditions must be 
taken into consideration in deciding on 
roofing materials. 
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Home or Beauty House No. 102 


Designed by Floyd Yewell, Archited 


This illustration shows Home of Beauty No. 102, buile by Mr. J. C. Breckon at Denver, 


Colorado. Mr. Breckon says: ** The house has ca 


much favorable comments. I consider 


it an extremely artistic little house.” The interior is just as distinctive as the exterior. 


Substantial Homes 


Mr and more home-builders are coming 
to realize that the Face Brick home gives 
them the utmost of utility,strength and beauty, 
at the greatest ultimate economy. 


Whether your home is to be large or small 
you will be interested in the many advantages 
Face Brick offers you. 

Face Brick, with its wide range of color tones 
and textures, has almost limitless artistic possi- 
bilities. Through durability and fire safety, and 
by reducing repairs, depreciation, insurance 
rates and fuel costs to a minimum, it gives you, 
in the long run, the cheapest house you can 
build. 

You will find a full discussion of these mat- 
ters in “The Story of Brick,” an artistic booklet 
with numerous illustrations and useful build- 
ing information. Sent free on request. 

“Face Brick Bungalow and Small House 
Plans” are issued in four booklets, showing 3 to 
4-room houses, 5-room houses, 6-room houses, 


and 7 to 8 room houses, in all ninety-two, each 
reversible with a different exterior design. These 
designs are unusual and distinctive, combined 
with convenient interiors and economical con- 
struction. The entire set for one dollar. Any one 
of the booklets, 25 cents, preferably in stamps. 


We have the complete working drawings, 
specifications and masonry quantity estimates 
at nominal prices. Select from the booklets the 
designs you like best and order the plans, even 
if you are not goingto build now, for their study 
will be not Bale interesting and instructive, but 
helpful in formulating your future plans. 


You may want “The Home of Beauty,” fifty 
designs, mostly two stories, representing a wide 
variety of architectural styles and floor plans. 
Sent for 50 cents in stamps. We also distribute 
complete working drawings, specifications and 
quantity estimates for these houses at nominal 
prices. Address, The American Face Brick Asso- 
ciation, 1124 Westminster Building, Chicago, Ill. 


A 
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HOW TO USE 
THEM 


EDITOR'S NOTE. — When the building idea takes possession of you—and the building idea is d 
person; when you feel the need of unbiased information, place your problems before Kira ’s staff aoad oa T 


This department is created for the benefit of 
given will be the best that the country affords. 


'’S readers and will be conducted in their interest. The information 


The purpose of this department is to give information, either specific or eral, on th bject of wood, bring 
about the exercise of greater intelligence in the use of forest products and niare profit aid eatiatacton to ie pad X 


Vacation Homes in the National Forests 


‘ogee l may not be generally known 
Sere) that leases for the use of 5 
> acres, or less, of national forest 

land, for summer homes, or other 
recreational purposes, may be obtained 
from the Forest Service. These permits, 
under usual conditions, run for a period 
not exceeding thirty years. Certain re- 
sponsibilities as to the care of the land 
are laid down, and a fee generally not to 
exceed $5 per year puts the lease on a 
business basis. 

Here is an opportunity for those who 
want to spend a vacation in the woods. 
The coming of the automobile into such 
general use permits vacation trips with- 
out much greater expense than the long 
rides which the family would take during 
the warm season if each trip returned to 
the starting place. Put the mileage of 
those long trips together, it would be 
greater than the long trip to the vaca- 
tion grounds. 


Lumber and Romance. 


“No brilliant imagination is required 
to conjure up the romance of building.” 
says one of our progressive Lumber Ex- 
changes. “From the cradle to the grave, 
every day of man’s existence depends 
almost as much upon lumber in some 
form or other, as on air or water or food.” 


“Ask the average person what a lumber 
yard is, and he will tell you it is a place 
where they keep boards, and scantling; 
shingles, and posts and lath; that this 
lumber business is a very prosaic, mat- 
ter-of-fact thing, that has no glamour of 
romance, as some businesses have.” 
* * * “Look around you, anywhere 
in civilization, and see how far you can 
get away from that same dull, plodding 
lumberman.” “He makes possible every 
shelter that the ingenuity of man has 
devised. Every angle and phase of life 
depends directly upon some lumberman.” 
While this 1s true of ordinary lumber 
and dimension timbers, to a much great- 
er extent is it true of the finer grained, 
harder woods, which must grow through 
many generations, in some cases, before 
they are ready for the hand of the crafts- 
man. Every kind of wood has its own 
life story, often fascinating in detail, 
plainly written for those who know how 
to read them, but for the most part we all 
pass them by with the merest notice; just 
as the unlettered man passes by the 
notices which give the information for 
which he is inquiring. Hence we do not 
appreciate choice woods in our homes. 
They have no inner meaning to us, but 
are only a superficial surface, pleasing or 
otherwise, as the case may be. 
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Why MAPLE outwears STONE 


Every shoe in the thousands that strike 
a stone sill, grinds off its toll of fine par- 
ticles in an unchanging friction. But 
Maple builds up its own resistance to 
wear, because each passing foot increases 
the polish on this hard-fibred, tight- 
grained wood, making it smoother and 
smoother. 


That is why Maple surpasses all other 
woods and all other materials for flooring. 
Because of its individual characteristics, 
architects specify and users adopt this 
wood for every home, office, school, 
church, apartment, public or industrial 
building. 


Wherever wear is essential or beauty de- 
sired—floor with Maple. And to be sure 
of the grade and quality you should have, 
use flooring produced according to the 
rigid inspection standards of the Maple 
Flooring Manufacturers Association. 


Thus you get the flooring made from 
the climate-hardened, slow-growth Maple 
of Michigan and Wisconsin—the source 
of the world’s finest Maple for floors, 


Since Maple is graded primarily by ap- 
pearance, you can get aserviceable Maple 
floor which fits any need of present econ- 
omy as well as long-run saving. Retail 
lumber dealers can show you the possibil- 
ities of beautiful surface finish, offered by 
Maple and its kindred woods, Beech 
and Birch. Your architect will verify every 
fact we have told to you. 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1063 Stock Exchange Building, Chicago 


The letters MFMAonMaple, ing rules which economi- 
Beech or Birch flooring sig. v 
nity that the flooring ood. 

tandardized and guaran- T k is for zoor 
teed by the Maple Flooring protection. Look a FOE A 


Manufacturers Association, the flooring you 


in 
and adhere to manufactur- M f MA 


Floor with Maple 


H AVE charming win- 


dows like these in your 


new home. They not only im- 
part beauty and refinement, but 
give you conveniences afforded by 
no other windows. 


Whitney Windows 


work easily and smooth! y—open outward 
out of the way—slide easily to either side of 
opening permitting wide, unobstructed view 
and perfect control of ventilation. Can't 
stick, leak, rattle or slam. Furnished com- 
plete, ready to set into the openings. 


Write for Fuil Information 


WHITNEY WINDOW CORPORATION 
138 E. Lake St,, Minneapolis, Minn. 


No bathroom is complete without a 


HESS WHITE STEEL MEDI- 
CINE CABINET or LAV- 
ATORY MIRROR 


Coated inside and out with the best grade 
of SNOW WHITE baked enamel. 


This mark 


guarantees it everlasting- 
ly against cracking, blist- 
ering or flaking. Your 
money back if you are 
not pleased. 

Five sizes — three 
styles. If your dealer is 
not yet supplied, write 
us direct. 


Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. 
1217 Tacoma Bldg., Chicago 
Makers of HESS WELDED STEEL FURNACES 
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Mahogany is perhaps the most notable 
example of a fine wood, and what we can 
do it because we “do not undertsand”! 
‘ny one who really knows mahogany as 
a wood can not tolerate the crimson stain 
which, for so long, stood as the material 
symbol of “mahogany finish.” Happily 
that day is past, but at the same time we 
are probably committing other sins 
equally inexcusable. Mahogany is not a 
red wood. It has, however, a warm glow 
of color, which grows warmer with age. 
Knowing the fine old Colonial pieces of 
mahogany, which had aged to a warm 
tone, our unknowing craftsmen were 
permitted, through our own lack of appre- 
ciation, to turn our wood-work to the 
flaming color of autumn: fohage. 

While it is quite impossible to tabulate 
possible errors into which we might fall, 
a little first hand knowledge of the sub- 
ject is a far better protection against mis- 
takes of such a nature. No one can know 
fine woods without developing a sense of 
values relating to them, a greater appre- 
ciation of nature, and a joy in such acces- 
sories. 


“Cabot’s Quilt” 


“QUILT” is not like common building papers. 
It is a matted lining full of dead air spaces and keens | 
out the cold in the same way that a bird's feathers 
do It is forty times warmer (for cooler in summer) 
than the common cheap papers. It costs very little 
and will pay for itself over and over again in saving 
fuel and in protecting you and your family from dis- 


comtort and doctor's bills, 
Send for free sample and name of nearest agent. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc. Boston, Mass. 
Also Cabot’s Creosote Shingle Stains 


isulated With Cabot Quilt for Warmth ) 
syre, Architect, Philadelphia 

Make Your Houses Frost-Proof 
By Insulating Them With 
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You know, of course, that you 
need and want hard wood for the 


Interior Trim, Doors, 
Floors and Furniture 


in your home. 


What do you know about hard- 


woods? 


Do you know that some of the so- 
called “hard” woods are softer than 
some of the so-called “soft” woods? 


Do you know that the U. S. Forest 
Products Laboratories has proven by 
test that birch is one ofthe hardest 
of hardwoods? 


They proved that it required 750 
pounds pressure on a steel ball to 
make a dent one-fifth of an inch deep 
in birch. birch is beautiful but 
it is also durable, 

Ask us to send you, free, the illus- 
trated birch book showin}, the 
beautiful effects you secure with 
birch and telling you all about 
this ideal hardwood. 


The Birch Manufacturers 
203 F. R. A. Bldg. Oshkosh, Wis. 
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BEFORE YOU 
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Make sure that the. material that 
goes into your house will give you the 
greatest possible return in comfort and 
satisfaction. 


BISHOPRIC STUCCO 
O 


VER 
BISHOPRIC BASE 


Provides a unit wall 
For All Time and Clime 


A Bishopric Stucco 
Home Means 


(a) Least Cost for Labor 
(b) Least Cost for Material 

(c) Speed. of Construction 
(d) Strength, Stability, Endurance 
(e) Living comfort, Winter and 

Summer 

(f) Lowest Maintenance Cost 

We have prepared “Bishopric For All 
Time and Clime,” a booklet for you, con- 
taining facts and figures and illustrated 
with photographs of beautiful houses 


built with Bishopric stucco, plaster and 
sheathing units. Write for it. 


(Sold by dealers everywhere) 


The Bishopric Mfg. Co. 


596 Este Avenue Cincinnati, O. 
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Just a Word 


Build Right 


It is what you get in the home that you 
build, rather than what you pay, that counts 
as the years go by. The first year of occu- 
pancy usually tells the tale as to the satisfac- 
tion which the new home is going to bring. 
Suppose you “saved $500.00” over the bid of 
the high-priced builder by having a “cheap 
man” do the work. When the windows begin 
to stick obstinately, the plumbing gets out of 
order, the heating plant proves to be so small 
that in order to get results it must be forced, 
which takes more coal than necessary, and a leak 
develops in the roof which spoils all the new 
decorating, how far will that $500.00 go in 
correcting these defects and putting the house 
in good condition? When the repairs are 
made, you still have the original, unfortunate 
conditions rooted into the house. 


Generally there are three things which de- 
mand consideration in building a home. First, 
the cost, which may loom large at the begin- 
ning; then the upkeep; and third, pervading 
the whole and really giving meaning to the 
whole—that satisfaction and joy in possession, 
in actual ownership. 

In these days of general enlightenment on 
economic living conditions, home building is 
being undertaken in a more logical and thought- 
ful way than ever before. Current government 
reports show that 62 per cent of our people are 
rent payers; also, that the percentage of an 
average man’s income taken for rent is 40 per 
cent. This, of course, is too high, as economists 
establish a ratio of 1 to 4, rent to income, as 
a fair proportion. 

The government with other agencies is doing 
a splendid service to the people in placing be- 
fore them very clearly stated as well as inter- 
esting reports on this most practical side of 
home life and the minds of the country are 
wrestling with the home building problem for 
the people of the United States as never be- 
fore. It is very much desired that the influence 
and effect of this educational work show its 
strongest results in helping the small home 
builder and to improve the living conditions 
of the industrial worker. We are all familiar 
with the many “better homes” movements 
which have sprung up in all of the ramifications 
of this big idea. It starts first with the home 
planning, stress being laid upon the necessity 
of well developed plans which mean an eco- 
nomic saving and largest return for the dollar 
invested; it means the assistance in the financ- 
ing of these home building activities. 

With all of this assistance every home build- 
er can build “right” more easily than has ever 
been possible. 
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Homes in Altadena 
Lee McCrae 


AM impressed by the distinctive 
architecture of California,” said 
an observant, eye-trained visitor 
recently. “It is not that it is 
Spanish or Aztec or any one peculiar 
type—there is much variety—but it is be- 
cause each house seems to belong, to fit 
the landscape, to be a part of it, and to 
have been there always. In other words, 
the house and its environment blend in- 
separably.” 

The entrance to the southern Cali- 
fornia ranch, shown below, seems to be- 
long just where itis. It makes a charm- 
ing part of the landscape, fitted to its use. 


Entrance to a Southern California ranch 


California is the land of small homes, 
though there are many large homes 
which are wonderfully attractive. There 
are few big houses, like dry-goods 
boxes standing on hilltops or in rows 
along the streets aggressively compelling 
attention. Even where there are many 
bungalows on a street, each on a small 
lot, they seem to fit the location with their 
long lines, wide eaves, and many win- 
dows. They are obviously homes. 

The pictures of homes shown here 
would prove the justness of this verdict. 
Many are the large, imposing residences 
of Pasadena and Altadena, and very, very, 
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many the cosy, less expensive bungalows, 
but the two pictures shown here have 
been more admired and more often copied 
than many of the larger homes in this 
wonderful city of homes. 

Both were designed and built in the 
foothills above Pasadena. Both are 
located on the higher ground between the 
“Crown City” and Mt. Lowe and Mt. 
Wilson. Indeed, so high is their situa- 
tion that sitting in an easy chair in the 
center of the living room of either home 
one may look directly up the steep slopes 
of Mt. Lowe, with its cog road and trail 
of arc lights to and above the white ob- 
servatory and Alpine Tavern, or turn in 
the chair to overlook Pasadena and Los 
Angeles and catch the silvery gleam of 
the Pacific. 

“On a clear day we can see the dread- 
naughts in the Los Angeles harbor and 
the hills of the Catalina Islands,” declared 
our hostess enthusiastically. Then she 
added half apologetically, glancing about, 
“once we owned one of the show places 
of an eastern city, but never have I had 
eames 
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such a real home as this one. The free- 
dom is wonderful; everything 1s so con- 
venient I can do things myself. Save for 
heavy cleaning, I do all my own work. 
The house is so perfectly arranged that 
it is a delight to do it. This has really 
proved to be my Dream House.” 

This was great praise; but a close study 
of the plan warrants it. Every room has 
the maximum of sunlight and air, and 
although all the rooms are upon the 
ground floor, there is as much seclusion 
for the bedrooms as there would be on 
an upper floor. The closet space is both 
ample and conveniently placed. The un- 
roofed verandas, especially good in the 
land of little rain as a general thing, and 
none at all the greater part of the year, 
shelter but do not darken the living room. 
Over their pergolas deep red roses trail 
and decorate as though for a perpetual 
Rose Tournament. 

The exterior of both is of plaster, the 
entire woodwork within of white or ivory 
enamel, and the roofs of green shingles. 
Every effort has been made that they 
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should be satisfactory and beautiful with- 
in and without. The plan shown is that 
of the home with the clipped gables. 
Neither has “a back yard.” A tiny hedge 
encloses the lawn of this home, separat- 
ing it from a “shrubbery garden” on one 
side, a rose garden on the other, and a 
wonderfully lovely young orchard of fruit 
trees on the north which has its “fence” 


of Shasta daisies. Twenty-seven varie- 
ties of choice fruit are here, the grounds 
covering in all one and a third acres. 

A point which may be noted on this 
plan is the very small amount of furni- 
ture required to make it home-like, com- 
fortable and artistic. There are no large 
wall-spaces that demand big pictures and 
large articles. In the living room a library 
table and some easy chairs, rugs and 
draperies are really all that can be placed 
therein to advantage, as the doors, wide 
windows and the ample fireplace take vir- 
tually all the wall-room. Therein lies its 
charm. 

Likewise in the dining room. Only the 
necessary table and chairs are accommo- 
dated with the built-in buffet and grate. 
Furnishings, as homemakers know, is an 
important feature these days—no small 
item of expense. 


The ‘‘Dream House’’ bowered in roses and wistaria 
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The kitchen, although placed toward 
the street, is not conspicuous. While it 
might be possible that a passer-by would 
guess its position by the height of the 
windows, it would be noted with pleasure 
that these were the windows which looked 
out from the woman’s workshop. The 
porch beyond it is secluded from the 
street, with the shrubbery massed about 


2 


Designed by the Foss Company 
its steps, yet is convenient for delivery 
of supplies. 

An adjoining neighbor to this is the 
somewhat larger home, with Mt. Lowe, 
the Observatory and 'Alpine Tavern in the 
background. Probably it has been pho- 
tographed more often by admiring tour- 
ists than any other along the far-famed 
Foothill Boulevard. It has a Japanese 
garden in the rear and along one side 
that charms all comers, and its long roof- 
stretch makes the house seem to snuggle 
up against the close curtain of the hills. 
Wistaria and Dorothy Perkins roses deco- 
rate its eaves, but the chief beauty of 
both places is that nothing is allowed to 
obstruct the glorious views to be had 
from every window. 

In both houses here shown expense has 
not been spared, as the builders are men 
of means who were seeking ideal homes 
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A somewhat larger home under the shadow of Mount Lowe 


for themselves. They had come to Cali- 
fornia for the sake of climate, ease, scenic 
beauty, and absolute comfort after strenu- 
ous years in the business whirl of eastern 
manufacturing centers. Consequently 
these homes may be studied from such a 
point of view—as the best possibłe plans 
for home-life. 

These homes offer suggestions, how- 
ever, to home builders of smaller means, 
and other conditions. The important 
points include the airy openness of the 
living and dining rooms, yet with its pro- 
tection from too much sunshine, yet with 
possibilities for an open fire when it is 
cool; the spaciousness of both, and the 
communication between them with the 


reception hall; the well planned service 
wing; and the airiness and the seclusion 
given to the sleeping rooms. The plan 
might, indeed, be reduced to smaller com- 
pass without materially altering the archi- 
tectural design or general effect. For a 


smaller family the reception hall and. 


maids room might be omitted on one 
side, and the additional chamber, extend- 
ing beyond the two bedrooms on the other 
side. 

With roses and blossoms of many kinds 
about the doors, and fruit for the picking, 
the conditions seem ideal, but the chief 
beauty of both places is that nothing is 
allowed to obstruct the glorious views to 
be had in every direction. 


The Barberry Evil 


SHE common barberry (Berberis 
vulgaris) fosters and spreads 
black stem rust of wheat. It 
should be dug up and burned 
wherever found. That the common bar- 
berry, in all its horticultural varieties, 
including the purple leafed variety, must 
go, has been decreed in defense of the 
wheat crop of the country. The common 
barberry is the bulwark of the dreaded 
black rust in the wheat; without the bar- 


berry the rust can be controlled and 
eradicated, therefore the barberry must 
go. All roots should be carefully re- 
moved, so that no sprouts will appear. 
The spot should be carefully watched and 
all sprouts appearing, and all seedlings 
found, carefully eradicated. 

`The Japanese barberry (Berberis thun- 
bergii), which is now commonly used for 
borders, does not foster rust and is harm- 
less. If you have this kind, keep it. 
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Windows, Inside and Outside 


Dorothea DeMeritte Dunlea 


S the eyes have been called the 
windows of the soul, so windows 
considered as eyes are the soul 
of the house in the sense that 
they give a distinct personality and char- 
acter to the exterior and interior of the 
house. 

The object of windows being to admit 
light and air and also give pleasant out- 
look from within, and a good aspect to 
the house from without, the style of win- 
dow to be used is a very important mat- 
ter in the planning of a house. 

The plain two sash window is perhaps 
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the type most commonly used, for it gives 
good ventilation, is easily opened or 
cłosed, is fairly storm-proof, and admits 
plenty of light if of generous size. Such 
a window can be varied in treatment by 
the use of small panes of glass in dia- 
mond or square lattice effect, having 
both the upper and lower half of the win- 
dow thus treated, or by merely cutting 
the upper sash of the window, leaving 
the lower part clear fer good vision, and 
for simplicity’s sake. | 

The grouping of windows is a matter 
of individual taste, dependent upon the 
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A window which frames a picture 
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room and its use. As a general rule the 
grouping of windows is favored, for it 
aliows larger open spaces of wall for the 
arrangement of furniture. 

A popular grouping of windows is the 
arrangement of one large window, pos- 
sibly with a fixed sash in case the smaller 
windows give all the opening desired, and 
smaller windows on each side. The 
smaller windows may open with either 
double-hung or with casement sash. Win- 
dows should be so placed on the outside 
wall of the room as not to interfere with 
the placing of the furniture. Either a full 
sized bed or twin beds may have win- 
dows at the head of the bed on either 
side, giving plenty of air, without having 
the early light in the eyes in the morning. 

Windows, grouped, have a distinctly 
decorative effect, making the glimpse of 
outdoors seem like a real picture. This 
advantage of openness and view outside 
or vista inside may be well obtained with 
full length French casement windows or 
French doors when placed in a pleasing 
position. The admission of light from 
these full length windows is none too 
much for the size of the room and the 
dividing of the glass is particularly at- 
tractive. Horizontal bars should always 
be so carefully arranged that, sitting or 
standing, a good view is possible. This 
is indeed a feature to be considered in 
using latticed or leaded windows. 

The French door is altogether charm- 
ing where it opens on to a veranda or, bet- 
ter still, on to a strip of greensward or a 
flower garden. It is the window for full 
length view. 

But in city houses, where the view is 
not all that may be desired, the leaded 
design or glass divided in square or dia- 
mond panes is often a good substitute 
for a glimpse of earth and sky, and since 
it may have a more ornate treatment, 
may sometimes be made to satisfy, to a 
degree, the desire for beauty within the 
room. 
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Where the view is not the main con- 
sideration, the window sill can be placed 
higher than the usual level and some- 
times gives more satisfactory light and 
allows for a better arrangement of the 
interior furnishings. In the kitchen and 
bathroom, windows placed high are fa- 
vored for these reasons and for the added 
privacy which the height gives. 

For swinging windows, the English 
casement window, swinging outward, is 
satisfactory where space is crowded, for 
the outward swing rids the room of the 
window while open, and it 1s more weath- 
er-proof. 

A style of window which merits con- 
sideration is the bay window. The 
bay or bow window is indeed so adapt- 
able to styles and needs that it is very 
popular. Being several sided, depending 
on the number of windows used in the 
bay, two, three or more, it gives several 
outlooks and is a good choice for the 
room that needs extra light. Jutting out 
from the wall it catches the stray sun- 
beams and brings them into the house 
when no other window could do as much. 

The bay window is pleasing on a stair 
landing where it serves to give a little 
sense of the unexpected in the stairway 
architecture, especially if the space is 
small. The bay window also furnishes 
the place for an attractive seat or may be 
made a broad ledge for plants, depending 
upon the size of the window bay. It may 
even be converted into a practical con- 
servatory. If the windows are placed 
from two to three feet from the floor, a 
very comfortable seat can be built in, be- 
low the windows. 

The draping of windows will change 
or effect the windows in the room to a 
surprising extent and in general, the 
simple draperies are the most artistic. 
Windows of Elizabethan style, long and 
narrow and leaded in diamond panes, are 
not provided with window shades but 
are hung with simple side curtains of 
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heavy fabrics which can be drawn over 
the window as desired. With the popu- 
larity of the English cottage and Italian 
Renaissance style of house, window 
shades are in many homes, giving place 
to drapery substitutes. 

_As there are two sides to the window 
pane, so are there two sides to the win- 
dow problem, for looking in from the 
outside is as important as looking out 
from the inside! Perhaps the most strik- 
ing discords to architectural beauty to- 
day comes through the use or misuse of 
windows, considering them as essen- 
tial parts of the composition in the ex- 
terior design of the house. 

The type of win- pows 
dows in a house will (Eii os. 
influence the exterior F$ 
design, sometimes 
having the effect of 
converting the house 
from one style into 
another. While 
French doors may be 
used with practically 
any kind of a house, 
since in its simplic- 
ity of treatment it 
belongs to every 
style of house, this 1s 
not the case with 
many other types of 
windows. A severe 
Colonial design does 
not combine well 
with Elizabethan, or 
with the elaborate 
grilled windows of 
the Spanish or Ital- 
ian Renaissance pe- 
riods. 

While it is pos- 
sible, with skill and 
judgment, to use 
several kinds and 
styles of windows in 
a house, as the needs 
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are felt and certain effects desired, at the 
same time, it is generally a wise and safe 
choice to keep the windows simple, and 
of the type that best suits the general 
character and style of the house. 

It is not a difficult matter to choose 
windows that harmonize with the style 
of the house for there are many and 
lovely types from which to select. 

The grilled window being more ornate 
in its treatment must be used with dis- 
cretion. It requires just the right set- 
ting but having that setting it is most 
charming and beautifies the whole house. 
In a southern climate where there is an 
intensity of light, the shutting out of part 
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A delicate tracery of wrought iron adds a fascinating beauty to these windows 
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of the light by the grill-work is not an 
objection but sometimes an advantage. 

Wrought iron grill-work in the open- 
ings of a certain type of stucco house, 
such as that shown in the illustration, is 
wonderfully effective. The simplicity of 
the wall surface permits the ornate treat- 
ment of the relatively small space of the 
openings, ‘setting each like a jewel, in 
the broad simple surfaces. The delicate 
tracery of the wrought iron adds a fasci- 
nating beauty to these windows. 

The Colonial windows with small 
panes of glass, with oval windows and 
more or less elaborate sidelights belong 
with the Colonial house. The casement 
window is well suited to the cottage 
type of home and the bay window with 
its varied treatment, with mullioned 
or plain windows, is always good. 

The house that is elaborate in exterior 
finish looks best with simple windows. 
The painting of window trim and ledges 
framing the openings has a decided effect 
in the appearance of the house, the con- 
trast of color giving an emphasis to win- 
dows. With the popularity of light color 
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plaster and stucco finished homes, there 
are a number of unusual and rather 
bright trimmings being used, especially 
in southern California. Such combina- 
tions as pink plaster with Venetian blue 
trimmings, gray with orange, or cream 
with light green are all favored and, 
when properly used, are very effective as 
a decorative feature of the house. 

Shutters and awnings give a certain 
beauty to windows but of course must be 
chosen rightly to obtain a good effect. 
The white or light tone of a Colonial 
house is often greatly softened by the use 
of green blinds, particularly useful in a 
southern climate; the Spanish casa of 
cream or dull tan is relieved by awnings 
of gay hue. 

With careful thought in the design, 
windows often become the “saving grace” 
of the house which would otherwise be 
plain and prosaic in appearance. They 
must be made to serve first their real pur- 
pose, that of furnishing light and air to 
the inside of the house, but they may do 
this with grace in proportions and fitness 
in design. 


\ In Colorado 


LL of our’, “castles” are not in 
Spain, for the “castles in Spain” 
can not in the nature of things be 
built in wood and stone, but our 

castles in Colorado, or. in the mountains 
anywhere, in California, or at the beach, 
may not be quite so radiant when they 
are completely materialized, but they are 
built, over and over again. 

Set on a hill, with its open porches fac- 
ing the finest scenery imaginable, with 
three bowlder terraces one above the 
other, and series of stone steps running 
down to the highway, is the summer 
home,—-which is the real home,—the 


“castle in the mountains” of a Colorado 
business woman, the manager of a lum- 
ber business. She is a real working lum- 
berman, knowing ‘and handling all kinds 
of building materials, directing or even 


doing, herself, much of the work. These 


pictures show an old place which she 
bought and remodeled, though she adds 
that it is much prettier that the pictures 
show. “We did a great deal of the work 
ourselves, like foundations, fire-places, 
stone, in this case, plumbing, heating, 
cement work, et cetera. I buy every- 
thing wholesale, my lumber, doors, etc., in 
a straight car load. I did most of the 
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Terraced to the highway with three bowlder retaining walls 


wiring in this house myself. Electricians 
say that it is the worst wired house they 
have ever seen and that it will burn down 
some day, but it is well lighted, any way. 
Also the only vacation I ever had in my 
life, I spent helping on the far porch. 
did all the roofing. Just wanted to get 
through with it and help was hard to get 
during the war. We did all of the rock 
work on the front of the place.” 

The big house with its many rooms she 
keeps for herself and the members of her 
family. She has, however, 14 modern cot- 
tages, in addition, which she rents. 
Starting with $5,000 (three thousand of 
which was borrowed) she has built up a 
place for which she was recently offered 
$75,000 if she would move out and let it 
go as it stood. But, “nothing doing,” she 
said, “This:is a home for five sisters of 
us, (when.we get old), we want to live 
and die in ‘Dixy Land,’-—the name of 
the place.” In the meantime it 1s 45 
miles from her business, where she inci- 
dentally remarks that she spends 11 hours 
a day! Nevertheless she “runs up every 


Saturday evening and stays over Sun- 
day.” 

An interesting story got into the papers 
of an exploit of this lumberwoman during 
one of the floods which devastated Pueblo > 
and the Arkansas Valley. While Miss 
K. deprecates the newspaper story, she 
does not deny the main points, which 
seem to have been fairly close to the facts. 
Hearing that the floods were wiping out 
the old family home, all communications 
by telephone or telegraph being entirely 
out of the question and conveyances of 
any kind practically impossible, Miss K. 
started to walk the forty-five miles, in 
weather, and over roads which most 


people would consider quite impossible. 


Miss K. says, “I thought walking was the 
only safe way as it was one river most of 
the distance.” 

“A few miles out of Pueblo she was 
overtaken by a Denver newspaperman in 
an automobile. He gave her a lift along 
the way until his machine became stalled, 
when she again began trudging toward 
her goal. A little farther on she encount- 
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ered a deputy, sheriff from Colorado 
Springs, who picked her up in his machine 
and took her the rest of the way.” 

Later she is quoted as saying: “I found 
my folks were O. K., although their place 
was in the flooded district. Then the 
question was how to get back. I got a 
military pass, but they were holding all 
trucks, as the bridges had gone out again 
overnight, so I just ducked my head un- 
der my arm, climbed in an airplane and 
came back in thirty minutes. I was back 
in the office the next morning.” 

She has made a beautiful place, as the 
photos show. “It is located where tour- 
ists from all over the world pass it every 
hour of the day,” we are told. Set well 
above the highway, with mountains all 
about it, the “big house” is terraced down 
to the highway with three well and at- 
tractively laid bowlder retaining walls, 
presenting the effect of garden features. 
Two sets of stone steps run down to the 
highway with bowlder arches covering 
the approach. The garages are at the 
roadway level. 

This photograph shows “the far side 
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The picture window from the outside 
porch,” where the vacation was taken, 
and a most interesting room it is. The 
“picture window” is a notable feature 
both on the inside and the outside of the 
room. This room would be equally 
charming on a day that was bright and 
fine, the windows all open and the view 
stretching off in the distance, and on an- 
other day when there was a fine drizzling 
rain, or even a beating storm at night, 
with a glowing fire in the fireplace, and 
the lights turned on as they were needed, 
for a story telling light, or for reading. 

The fireplace is built in a bowlder wall 
across the entire end of the room, with a 


The sun.room from the inside 
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One of the cottages 


slab over the bowlders for its full length. 
Navajo rugs are on the floor and are in 
keeping with the spirit of the room, as 
are also the wicker furnishings. 

Quite notable is the bowlder work 


shown in all of the photographs. One of 
those “14 modern cottages” is shown in 
the photo, with a generous big bowlder 
chimney, showing the setting of pine 
trees in which they stand. 


The Second Story—Where Shall It Be? 


p F the new house is not to be a 
SERE bungalow, nor a full two story 
> house, and yet there must be 
rooms, few or many, finished on 
the second floor, where shall the second 
story be placed?. That is one of the fun- 
damental questions in the designing of 
the smaller type of homes. The house 
must be small and compact as matter of 
economic—-as well as economical con- 
struction; the basement, four walls and 
roof must enclose the maximum of living 
space, and should at the same time ex- 
press itself in an interesting and satisfac- 
tory exterior. 
There are really four ways of treating 


the second story residence, the first of 
which, of course, is to frankly design a 
full two story house, and the second is, 
with equal frankness to finish the space 
under the roof of the one story house, 
when it has sufficient height for the pur- 
pose. There remains the special matter 
of design which shall make provision for 
the space needed on the second floor and 
make this an integral part of the design, 
not a make-shift or expedient. Either the 
roof must be so constructed as to give 
the space just where it is desired; or else 
the second story rooms are again frankly 
designed and set on the roofs, making 
an “airplane bungalow” of the Southwest. 
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The gambrel roof, in the matter of 
roofs, makes what is perhaps the best 
provision for rooms on the second floor, 
often carrying up the wall lines of the 
first floor for the dormer which is built 
through the roof, but with the exterior 
effectiveness of the sweeping roof lines at 
the gambrel ends. 

The gambrel roofed home which is 
here shown is very compact in its plan- 
ning, and well arranged. The living room 
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Architects’ Small House Service Bureau, N. W. Division 
The gambrel roof gives good space for the second story 


is of good size, with dining room and sun 
porch opening from it with wide open- 
ings. The stairs lead up from the end ot 
the living room, with no space given over 
to a hall, but with a coat closet beside 
the entrance. The dining table may be 
set on the sun porch, or by the opening 
of the French doors, the table might even 
be pushed through to the porch when the 
meal was ready to be‘served. 

The fire-place on the inside wall, near 
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the dining room opening, is so located 
that one chimney serves the flues from 
the fire-place, range and furnace. 

The second home is of the so-called 
“airplane” type; two bedrooms and a 
bath room are built on the second floor, 
with walls carried up full two story 
height, and roofed as for a second story. 
So light and airy are the rooms, one 
would suppose that it gives the sense of 
flying, with the roofs below for the wings 
of the plane. However that may be, such 
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rooms certainly have the maximum of 
light and air. 

Quite complete in itself is the first floor 
of this home, with one bedroom and toi- 
let. Living room, den and dining room 
fill the front of the house. As is cus- 
tomary with California houses, there is a 
breakfast room which opens on a bal- 
cony, as does the dining room. 

The exterior of the house is stucco, 
giving an excellent background of plant- 
ing and vines. 


E. W. Stillwell, Architect 


“Airplane” type of house from the Southwest 
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The Four and Five Room Bungalow 
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INCE the early days of the war, 
ergy attention has been focused to an 
EXO | unusual degree on the economical 
= planning of the small home, until 
now the tiny home is planned with as 
much careful study put on it,—vastly 
more in proportion to its size and cost, 
than is put on the larger and more ex- 
tensive building project. Now, a great 
effort is being made by means of a thor- 
ough coordination of the related indus- 
tries, simplification of methods, elimina- 
tion of -waste, standardization of the 
building rules, etc., to reduce the whole 
cost of building, or what is another phase 
of the same thing, to get a thoroughly 
well-built house for the cost which it has 
been necessary to pay for the “house built 
to sell.””. We all know the type of house 
which, as someone has said, “When you 


A charming small home 
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step on the front porch, the back door 
rattles”; resulting from over-economy in 
the matter of both quality and quantity 
in both materials and workmanship. Un- 
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E. W. Stillwell, Architect 
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A well planned bungalow home 


fortunately, while we rail at the poor con- 
struction in such houses, at the same time 
they have set the standard of cost which 
people are willing to pay; and so this type 
of construction is likely to continue. 

In various parts of the country archi- 
tects are working over the problems of 
a simplified building construction, simpli- 
fied plumbing, and looking for any pos- 
sible elimination which would lessen cost 
without detracting from good and satis- 
factory results. The next five years will 
doubtless see many modifications in ac- 
cepted building forms. 

Simplifying the plan is the first step in 
cost reduction; building only such rooms 
as the family need, and these arranged to 
reduce housekeeping labor to a minimum. 
The two bungalows which are here given 
are excellent examples of the minimum 
satisfactory plan. 

Each has a good living room, a well 
planned kitchen, two bedrooms, bathroom 
and plenty of good closets. One has a 
dining room and also an alcove off the 
kitchen, with a seat on two sides. The 
other home has only a good sized dining 
alcove opening from the living room and 
from the kitchen. 


Both are attractive from the outside, 
very livable and homelike. The use of 
brick for the steps gives a note of color 
which is very gas 
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Building with Stucco and Brick 


OT what a house costs, but what 
Ky you get for your money, is the 
mp essential point of economical 

building. With the more thought- 
ful consideration of the building prob- 
lems, which seems to be the coming atti- 
tude of the builder, many of the building 
problems will be attacked from an entire- 
ly different angle from that seen from the 
older point of view. Many new building 
materials are clamoring for attention, 
some of which are excellent. Many new 
methods of construction are coming into 
use both with the older and with the new 
materials. With this wider scope in the 
selection of methods and matenal comes, 
in the first place a wider responsibility 
in studying the problems, and in the sec- 
ond a greater latitude in the possibilities 
of making a complete and satisfactory 
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solution of the exact problem which is 
before one. Each problem becomes a 
more personal one, demanding its own 
solution. 

As a general thing, first cost is the 
immediate consideration; following that 
comes the matter of upkeep. Often one 
can afford a more expensive material if by 
its use the cost of maintenance is to be 
reduced. This is one of the points which 
is being given special attention. Mr. 
Ernest Flagg, architect of the famous 
Singer Building, which held the record 
for a time as New York’s highest sky- 


scraper, is now making an experimental 


study of the most economical methods of 
building the small house,—possibly as a 
recreation from his bigger work. He 
says: “To keep operating costs down, 
impress upon people that the item of up- 
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A modern suburban cottage 
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keep should be carefully considered in 
construction.” 

Mr. Flagg advocates, or atleast sug- 
gests, building above ground, rather than 
in the basement or as second story, as far 
as possible, climatic conditions and the 
value of land permitting. His designs 
show very picturesque low rambling 
buildings, perhaps added to the main 
larger building. This is especially true in 
building with stone, such as he finds 
economical in the locality in which some 
of his building projects are being carried 
out, Such low walls, he explains are 
much less expensive to build than high 
ones. 

“Both speed and economy in building 
depend on forethought and system, 
which if properly followed, should greatly 
reduce the cost of building. If all neces- 
sary materials are on hand, as they should 
be before beginning, the work proceeds 
with a degree of exactness and speed un- 
common in ordinary building. When the 
parts and methods are uniform in each 
instance, the workman soon becomes used 
to them.” 

With the renewal of building there is 
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considerable attention given to building 
with brick and stucco. These materials 
have the advantage of reducing the main- 
tenance. Concrete floors for porches, or 
even for the whole house are also advo- 
cated. The rotting of woodwork about 
the porch construction is one of the 
points which has always given consider- 
able annoyance, and which may be obvi- 
ated by the use of concrete where the con- 
struction is likely to be subjected to 
moisture. 

Brick is used in the first of the designs 
of this group, for the foundation courses, 
as well as for the chimney, with stucco 
above the line of the porch floor. In the 
second design brick is used for the ex- 
terior wall up to the heads of the first 
story windows, and for the porch piers; 
while the third home of the group is 
finished entirely with stucco. 

The first is a very attractive home and 
the design is one which has proven very 
popular. The plan is very well arranged 
and compact, the rooms opening well to- 
gether, giving an exposure on three sides 
for the living and dining rooms. 

On the second floor are three bedrooms 
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and bathroom. Each bedroom has win- 
dows on two sides, giving cross ventila- 
tion. 

Much larger is the second home, with 
two chambers on the first floor, and also 
a maid’s room near the kitchen. The liv- 
ing and dining room fill the entire end 
of the house with the porch opening from 
both, and fireplaces in both rooms, set 
back to back on the same wall. 

This home is planned on the lines of 
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A brick bungalow and garage 


the bungalow and has space under the 
roof becatise the house is large enough 
to give sufficient height. The essential 
living rooms for the family are on the 
first floor. Two chambers and storage 
rooms are finished under the roof. This 
home is particularly attractive owing to 
the beautiful, well kept lawn and planting. 
The garage is built of brick, in keeping 
with the house. 

The last home shown in this group is 
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rather unusual in its exterior treatment. 
The main roof of the house is carried 
down over sun room in quite an attractive 
way, and the sleeping porch over it is 
treated as a dormer. These porches make 
an important feature of the plan. The 
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window treatment also is quite distinctive. 


It is interesting to note the similarity 
and yet the difference between this plan 
and that of the first home of this group, 
and the entire difference which is given 
by the treatment of the exterior design. 
The planting about this home adds much 
to its attractiveness. 


The window treatment is unusual and effective 
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VIRGINIA ROBIE, Editor 


Cheerfulness in the Living Room 


OLOR and m 
form play so 
important a 
part in all 
decorative schemes 
that it is needless to 
emphasize their val- 
ue in house furnish- 
ings. Generally 
speaking, the most 
successful living 
rooms are those 
which are both rest- 
ful and cheerful; 
restful by reason of 
a reserved color 
treatment, cheerful 
from sunshine and a 
pleasant outlook. An 
open fire helps im- 
mensely in both 
directions; it is one 
of the few things 
both restful and 
cheerful. No living 
room can afford to 
miss this double 
attraction. 

Many fireplaces 
are never used, and Writing alcove of a large living room. A ‘apie way of securing privacy 
serve little purpose, except to'add a cer- undervalued. It is a tremendous asset, 
tain architectural balance to a room. The but a plea might be put forth for a greater 
architectural importance must not be use of the opening itself. If the fireplace 
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is never to be used, it might as well not 
be built, and the money put into a fine 
rug or extra books. Fine rugs and books 
belong to this room, unless there is a 
library in the house, when the books nat- 
urally find a more consistent place there. 
But beautiful rugs are always an addi- 
tion, and, if they can be afforded, high 
class ones. Fine rugs, such as an expert 
would choose, pay for themselves many 
times over. And it is well to have assist- 
ance in making so important a purchase. 
A few exquisitely toned rugs will almost 
furnish a room, making costly adornments 
unnecessary. Naturally, they must be in 
the color scheme. Sometimes Oriental 
floor coverings do not blend with certain 
wall treatments as well as the craft type 
of rug, but these occasions are rare. Ori- 
ental rugs are charming with old mahog- 
any, and usually harmonious with old oak. 
New oak furniture, if on severe or mis- 
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sion lines, and if placed against a rough 
plastered wall, may call for something 
less refined than Oriental weaves. Some- 
thing more vigorous seems to be needed 
to keep everything in harmony. 

The walls of a living room are the first 
things to consider, for it is the wall treat- 
ment of any room which first grips atten- 
tion. A well-designed wood trim, a side 
wall of good proportions, windows and 
doors that fit and balance, a simple fire- 
place, sunshine and ventilation—these are 
usually embodied in the modern living 
room. So much has been done that there 
is not a great deal left to do. There are 
many wall preparations which give an 
even, beautiful tone of velvety texture. 
Painted walls have their place when treat- 
ment of a substantial nature is being dis- 
cussed. Both wood and plaster paneling 
add beauty and dignity, and once installed 
solve the wall problems for many years. 


Living room of many windows where the simple curtains are transparent material. 
The placing of rugs could be improved 
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There are interesting papers in plain and 
two-toned effects, as well as bolder pat- 
terns, which are often very desirable. 

Oak woodwork is often effective with a 
plain rough wall. There are many other 
woods which architects now use in a flat, 
simple way. Birch, cypress, gumwood 
and pine, when properly treated, give 
pleasing results. One delightful living 
room had a pine trim, walls of neutral 
plaster, furniture of pine stained to match 
the trim, book cases well filled and ar- 


ranged with an idea to the color harmony ` 


—all the soft-toned books in greens, 
browns and grays together, and a small 
case full of glowing red bindings. All the 
red books of the house were gathered 
together and placed here. They had 
proved over-prominent when arranged 
here and there, but together in a solid 
phalanx they were decidedly effective. 
The red books gave the mistress of the 
house an idea. She hunted up chintz in 
a tone like the wall, enlivened with red 
cockatoos and great branches of green 
leaves. At the casement windows went 
the lively birds, the curtains hung in Eng- 
lish cottage style, adding color, but only 
at night covering the windows. Two long 
pine settles were cushioned in flat pads 
of leaf green monk’s cloth. There were 
pillows of the decorative chintz, where 
pillows seemed necessary. Two or three 
substantial green willow chairs, uphol- 
stered in the same material, were mixed 
with the more severe pine furniture. The 


rugs were Oriental ones, which the wear 


of fifteen years, with yearly washings, 
had faded to a soft blending of colors 
not unlike the old book bindings. 

The fireplace was used whenever there 
was the slightest provocation. The and- 
irons were of iron; the simple electric fix- 
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tures were also of that metal. There were 
a few interesting old things—a row of 
quaint color prints in black frames over 
the mantel, its sole decoration except a - 
pair of brass candlesticks. Here and there 
were a few bits of pewter and copper lus- 
tre, so placed as to give color and interest. 
The effect was both cheerful and charm- 
ing—and richer neighbors often wondered 
why the room held so much that was 
attractive when the methods used were 
plainly so inexpensive. 

Another living room of moderate ex- 
penditure was in an old-fashioned house 
looking out on a yard of the size still 
to be seen in old sections of certain cities. 
Olive green paint was used here, and a 
paper of a deep café au lait color, with a 
lighter ceiling paper. Blue and greens 
were found in generous quantity here; a 
big rug of “velvet Wilton” in old blue, 
and curtains of like color in hand-woven 
linen—the tone that grows more attrac- 
tive with age. The plainest of furniture 
had been painted olive green—modern 
Windsor chairs bought at a department 
store, rush furniture, and one home-made 
settle, all painted, however, by a “profes- 
sional painter,” as smooth, even coats of 
paint are difficult for amateurs. 

Although “velvet Wilton” has an ex- 
pensive sound, it is not so costly as plain 
“Wilton,” as everybody knows who has 
looked through piles of these rugs in 
hopes of finding the right color at a mod- 
erate figure. Velvet Wiltons are not so 
firm nor so heavy. The rug in this case 
was “buttoned” to the floor, as all large 
rugs should be if they are not of a thick 
weave. Inexpensive cretonne in blues and 
greens and coffee color, used liberally, 
added unity to the scheme. Square cush- 
ions were of this material, and the flat 
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upholstery cushions of plain green or 
plain blue. Two large Scandinavian post- 
ers in colors that blended well with the 
room gave a good deal of interest. They 
were framed in broad, flat bands of wood 
stained green, and, while they were not 
purchased with any idea of “matching” 
the color scheme, they were, by chance, 
very harmonious with it. A Norwegian 
fiord in flat blues and greens and grays 
was shown in one, and a country land- 
scape in greens and browns, with a little 
orange, in the other. Orange was so ef- 
fective that flowers of this color were 
used in the room when possible. Window 
boxes of nasturtiums were a great addi- 
tion, and arter £ some es pen menue: and 
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one or two failures, were coaxed to grow 
most of the year. Pink was also found 
harmonious, but could not be used with 
orange. 

The actual money spent in this room 
was very little, but the results were ad- 
mirable, because the color question had 
been well met, and the arrangement was 
simple and cheerful. This was a real liv- 
ing room, not a library. A small study 
and book room combined took all the 
books except a few current novels and 
the usual array of new magazines. 

Two rooms representing fairly good 
incomes were built upon more substantial 
lines. One was furnished in old mahog- 
any, purchased from time to time with 


Wood paneling of a living hall, combining the features of both hall and living room 
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much loving thought and pleasure. The 
setting was that fine one of Colonial pan- 
els, a finely designed mantel, built-in 
bookcases of the narrowest possible 
depth, one or two old family portraits in 
tarnished gold frames, a few rare prints, 
and an exceedingly effective lighting 
scheme. Candles were used to a great 
extent, but the main light came from side 
fixtures of brass with dangling prisms 
and ground-glass shades—all new, but 
old in design. 

The second room was oak in finish and 
furniture, with neutral-toned grass cloth 
on the walls; many books, reaching in 
their rather high cases to within fourteen 
inches of a deep oak cornice. The ceil- 
ing was beamed, and the whole construc- 
tion was vigorous and sturdy. Above the 
bookcase and against the grass cloth, 
which was not quite gray nor yet quite 
brown, were placed the richly colored 
shields of Oxford University—the shields 
which travelers sometimes bring back, 
but seldom in so permanent a form. This 
was a room full of dignity, of fine som- 
bre tones, brightened by the shields and 
by beautiful rugs, which were treasured 
quite as much as the books behind lat- 
ticed panes. 

There was a drawing room in this 
house in old pinks and dull golds and 
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pearl grays. Here the paper was a repro- 
duction of an old design in shades of 
gray. The curtains and rugs supplied the 
rose tones. 

The lighting of a living room is quite 
as important as its furniture or wall treat- 
ment. There must be a lighting scheme 
sufficient for general illumination, and 
low lights for reading and writing. In 
choosing a wall treatment it is well to 
take into account how it will look by arti- 
ficial light. Many colors attractive by 
day either flatten out at night or grow 
dark. Reds and greens are particularly 
disappointing. Neutral tones hold their 
own under both conditions. The greens 
which have a good deal of gray in them, 
the light browns which are grayed, the 
light coffee tones, the pure light yellows, 
the buffs and amber tones, usually hold 
their own at night. l 

Where the living room serves the pur- 
pose of library, drawing room, and a gen- 
eral family room, it should be simply 
treated as to furnishings and decorations. 
And a plea might be made here to keep 
it as free as possible from the purely use- 
less things. The cluttered mantel, the 
overloaded tables, the crowded walls, too 
often make this room a menace to happi- 
ness and health. It should embody the 
three R’s—refinement, reserve and repose. 


For the Living Room 


Strengthened by faith, these rafters will 
Withstand the battering of the storm; 
This hearth, though all the world grow chill, 


Will keep us warm. 


Peace shall walk softly through these rooms, 
Touching our lips with holy wine, 
Till every casual corner blooms 


Into a shrine. 


—Louis Untermeyer. 
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“THE WOOD THAT ALL 
ITS USERS PRIZE, 

THE WISE INVESTOR 
SAFELY BUYS.” 


When the Baby is a Grown-up 


and inherits the beautiful garden, the 


Cypress arbors and trellises and garden seats will 
be just about as perfect as they are today. She may, tho, have 
a few nails tightened up, and probably will wantto add some 
new-style ideas in design—and, of course, the new things will be 
built of Cypress, “the Wood Eternal”. Very likely she also will have 
the house remodeled or enlarged—with Cypress, ‘the Wood Eternal”. 
But if it is of Cypress now, she will have practically no repairing to do 
then,—any more than you will between now and then. That’s econ- | 
omy that really counts. Ask the lumberman to show you the Cypress | 
trade-mark arrow (shown below) on every board or bundle. — | 
Vol. 28 is the Trellis & Arbor Book. 68 pages. 28 pictures. 


23 working plans with specifications. 2 valuable Vine Charts. 
FREE on request. Write. (Also ask forVol. 43, a surprise book.) 
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SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


O> 1225 Poydras Building, New Orleans, Louisiana EDK 
hehe — pec or 1225 Graham Building, Jacksonville, Florida 
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ON INTERIOR DECORATION 


Letters intended for answer through these columns or by mail should be addressed to "Keith's Decorative Service” and 
should give all information possible as to exposure of rooms, finish of woodwork, colors preferred, etc. Send diagram of floor 


plan. Enclose return postage. 


Brick and Cobblestone Bungalow 

G. L. P., Jr—Having found your Deco- 
rative Service Department so helpful to 
the prospective builder, I wish to ask a 
few questions concerning the bungalow 
I am planning to build. 

Ist. What do you think of a brick 
bungalow with rock or cobblestone chim- 
ney, hearth, and porch pillars? 

2nd. In my living room, which faces 
northeast, I have planned to have French 
doors between living and dining room, a 
single door opening on the east porch, 
and, of course, the main entrance door. 
Should these two single doors be glass 
like the French doors? If not, what 
would you suggest instead? I had 
planned to have ivory woodwork in liv- 
ing room, with a soft gray wall tint. 

Would you use duplex shades on the 
glass doors, or net curtains? 

I had thought of using rose draperies 
in this room, with a rose-shaded floor 
lamp for the necessary color. 

Any helpful suggestions will be greatly 
appreciated. 

Ans.—In reply to your questions: 

Ist. As to exterior, we think a combi- 
nation of brick and cobblestone, such as 
you suggest, might be made very effec- 
tive, if properly handled. Bowlders, espe- 
cially used for interior work—as a fire- 
place—may seem clumsy unless well 
treated, so as to be in keeping with the 
rest of the room interior. 

2nd. As to the doors of living room, 
only the French door need be of glass. 


The other doors should be finished like 
the rest of the woodwork. If this is to 
be ivory, then the front door could be 
ivory on the inside, and stained English 
Brown on the outside, which would be 
in harmony with the brick and cobble- 
stone. The front door should have a 
large, single panel, and the other door 
preferably a single panel also. 

You do not use duplex shades on an 
inside glass door, but only a veiling of 
net or thin silk. 

Your plan of using rose color for the 
draperies, lamp shades, etc., of the living 
room is very good indeed, and will be 
agreeable with the gray walls. We would 
suggest a two-toned gray rug for the 
floor, and deep rose, blue and dull green 
design on a taupe gray background for 
some pieces of furniture. As your dining 
room exposure is west and south, we 
would continue the gray wall tones in 
there and use old blue for color combi- 
nation. 


A Colonial Interior. 


H. C. J. — I have been an interested 
reader of your magazine for some time, 
and more so since building our home, of 
which I am sending a diagram of lower 
floorplan. We have the following furni- 
ture: A brown mahogany living room 
suite upholstered in tan and black. This 
I intend to use in library. Would you 
have it covered in some other color? 

For dining room, we have a modern 
Queen Anne suite, in brown walnut. Had 
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thought to use yellow or old gold for 
draperies in this room. Must buy new 
furniture for living room and hall. What 
would you suggest? 

The woodwork is finished in dull white 
enamel, and hardwood floors in all rooms. 
The walls are to be papered. Would like 
to know what color and kind to use in 
each room, also, about rugs and draperies. 

For kitchen, have blue and white lino- 
leum for the kitchen, entry and breakfast 
room. What color walls and draperies 
should I use here? 

I have an ivory bedroom suite, but can- 
not decide as to which room I should use 
it in, the one directly over living room 
(guest room) or the one over dining 
room? 

I intend to buy a four-poster Colonial 
suite in brown walnut for one or other of 
the two rooms. 

Ans.—Since this is a Colonial interior, 
with the exception of the library, which 
is determined by the furnishings you wish 
to use there, we should use gray and soft 
ecru wall tones throughout, as these are 
Colonial and harmonious with the white 
woodwork. In the living room, let the 
wall be a tapestry, self-toned design in 
two tones of gray. Then one large rug, 
either oriental or domestic, with much old 
blue, soft neutral ground, and walnut 
furniture upholstered in dull blue colonial 
tapestry. An odd chair in gobelin blue 
tapestry, with a bouquet of flowers, in 
center of back and on seat, would be love- 
ly. Shirr very thin silk or voile in paler 
blue on the French doors, and at the two 
front windows have side draperies of gray 
and blue brocaded stuff with glass cur- 
tains of fine, plain white bobbinet, simply 
hemmed, an inch and half deep. The hall, 
with its 10 feet of width, has four lovely 
spaces, just suited for panels of the charm- 
ing Colonial landscape papers in soft tans 
and grays. We would use rugs of plain, 
creamy tan with black in the border, both 
in the hall and dining room. The glass 
in the front door and side lights can be 
veiled either with the plain bobbinet 
shirred or heavier voile. There should be 
a console table with colonial mirror hung 
over it on one side of the French doors 
and a high backed, walnut frame chair 
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Sea Captain says aS 
about Liquid Granite id 


“There she is, mate—clean, 
tight, and tidy as the decks 
must be. Youcan rattle your 
tackle on that. And if a bit 
of sea slaps over the rail, 
mop it up and no harm done.” 


Liquid Granite makes a floor clean, water- 
proof, durable, resisting the buffetings of use, 
standing up under occasional hard knocks 
and persistent daily wear. 


Liquid Granite brings out the natural grain 
of the wood and preserves its beauty under 
the hardest wear. It gives a smooth, velvety 
surface that enhatices the beauty of your 
rooms, that delights you at first, and that 
endures through the years. 


Protect your floors with 


FLOOR VARNISH 


Manufactured by the 
makers of 
Luxeberry Enamel 
the finish immaculate 
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upholstered in handsome tapestry on the 
other. For the dining room wall, use a 
more dressy paper in soft creamy tan 
tones, design of baskets of flowers, and 
instead of old gold curtains let them be 
of rose silk with, if possible, soft rose 
velour or tapestry on the chair seats. 

The black and tan furniture will work 
in well for the library by using a tan 
grass cloth on the wall, and cretonne dra- 
peries, with large, purple rose and blue 
flowers on a black ground. A rod can be 
run across the top of the French doors 
and the double window, with the cre- 
tonne, lined with cream sateen, run on the 
ends of the rods so they will not interfere 
with the doors. 

The kitchen should have a light gray 
wall and blue and white gingham or mus- 
lin curtains, the little breakfast room a 
canary yellow wall and blue and yellow 
curtains. 

We think we would use the ivory fur- 
niture in the room over the dining room, 
with curtains of ruffled rose organdy, an 
ivory wall and a deep rose colored rug. 


A Burlap Dado. 

A. M.—I ama subscriber to your maga- 
zine and enjoy reading this department of 
it very much. I would like to purchase 
a new rug for my living room and would 
like your advice regarding the color you 
would recommend. I am enclosing a 
sample of the color of the walls of this 
living room and the dining room adjoin- 
ing has the upper part of this sample color 
(brown). The lower part of the dining 
room is green burlap and the woodwork 
in the dining room is mahogany. The 
woodwork in the living room is golden 
oak. The rug in the dining room is green 
center and with other colors. 

I have been looking at a rug with 
brown predominating with some green in 
it. Would you advise this or some other 
kind? 

Living room faces north and east. 

What kind or rather color of drapes for 
curtains would you advise for this living 
room? 

Ans.—We think the brown rug with 
some green is probably very good. The 
brown wall is very dark, and the matter 
is still worse in the dining room, where 
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it is the color of the upper wall. We ad- 
vise you to paint the upper wall and also 
the burlap, a soft tan, and put at the win- 
dows cretonne side hangings showing 
green leaves and some color on a tan or 
deep cream ground. This will keep the 
green rug in countenance, and make a 
much more cheerful room. Then bring 
the two rooms together as much as possi- 
ble with the brown and light green rug 
in living room with draperies of old gold 
Sunfast. The ceilings of these two rooms 
are probably much lighter than the walls. 


Room Exposure. 

J. J. J.: We are re-decorating an old 
house—the ceilings are 8 ft. 10 in. The 
hall living room and library will be pa- 
pered in rather plain effect—warm gray 
in tint. Would like to put a decorative 
paper on dining room. Would you advise 
a chair rail with blue below, woodwork 
to be ivory, drapes blue, rug warm tan 
with touch of blue and mulberry. I had 
a dining room decorated on this order five 
years ago and it was a very pretty room. 
The paper I am considering has light 
background with mulberry and blue in 
decoration. Would you consider mulberry 
portieres between dining room and library 
which has blue drapes at window or 
would it be necessary to have blue por- 
tieres to match drapes? The dining room 
has two east windows and one north win- 
dow. 

Ans.: The decorative scheme you are 
considering for the dining room would be 
very pretty witha different facing; but 
we fear it makes rather a chilly room fac- 
ing, as yours does, north and east. We 
should advise ignoring the touch of blue 
in the rug but using the blue window 
drapes you wish with the tan rug and 
ivory woodwork; the room would be 
charming with a wall below a chair rail 
done inpanels between styling of the ivory 
wood, using an all over decorative paper 
showing lots of yellow and orange and 
light green and blues. Then do the wall 
above in a plain, dull orange or buff. 

Could you not face your mulberry por- 
tiers on the dining room side with blue to 
match the window drapes? 
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The only argument for the inflammable wooden roof 
is the low first cost. Common-sense reasons, as well as 
building regulations, are against it. 

The trim, artistic, permanent roof of 


AMBLER ASBESTOS SHINGLES 


laid in the American, the French or the Honeycomb style (Ser- 
vice Sheet showing these applications sent free) gives the prop- 
erty-owner an enduring, fireproof, weatherproof and ageproof 
construction. 


AMBLER ASBESTOS SHINGLES are made entirely of long-fiker 
aslestos and high grade Portland cement. They grow tougher and harder 
with age. Permanent colors. No painting. No repairs. Last forever. 
The first cost is but little more than that of flimsy and inflammakle roofs. 
When you have paid your first hill you are through forever with roofing 
problems and expense. That “overhead” cost is saved for something else- 


eee at ASBESTOS 
AMBLER ASBESTOS BUILDING LUM. a $ 
BER. For siding, partitions, fire-doors SHINGLE, SLATE & 


and wherever strength and fire resis- 


tance is essential. SHEATHING COMPANY 


LINABESTOS WALLBOARD — Dept. T, Ambler Pennsylvania 
(Flameproof{). For partitions and 

wainscoting of halls, dining rooms, Branch Offices: Atlanta, Baltimore, 
libraries, att-cs, bathrooms, kitchens, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
etc. Made 48x48 and 48x96, to fit Cleveland. Minneapolis, New York, 
standard joists. Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Washington, 


Wilkes-Barre, Montreal, Canada; 
AMBLER CORRUGATEL Toronto, Canada. 
SIDING AND ROOFING oe p 
Simplest, most permanent ma- Southwestern Distributor: R. V. Aycock 
terial for industrial, railroad Company, Kansas City, St. Louis. 
and farm buildings, Outlasts Tulsa, Houston. 
steel. Requires no painting. 
Ts Dolan: Diit ‘a ack Other distributors throughout the 
and Fireproof. country 
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‘Frills’? for Potatoes 
Elsie Fjelstad Radder 


2A AJEASONS may come and seasons 
Sey may go, but the potato is with us 
ORD) | forever, if one may be permitted 
7 to put it so. It is strange that 
we do not tire of them. 

Probably one of the best reasons why 
we do not get tired of potatoes is because 
they best supply a food—carbohydrate— 
which is absolutely necessary to the body. 
Should we be deprived of them for any 
time, as was nearly the case during their 
period of scarcity in the recent war time, 
we would find that the mere mention of 
a potato would make our mouths water 
quite as much as the mention of straw- 
berry shortcake does in January. 

Besides supplying carbohydrate so 
abundantly, potatoes give needed bulk to 
the meal. As they are lacking in pro- 
tein, they are usually used in combination 
with meat, fish or eggs, as they should be. 

Carbohydrate is starch. The human 
body does not digest starch as starch. 
It must first be changed to sugar. 

If intense heat is applied in the proper 
manner part of the starch will be changed 
to dextrin (from which it is changed to 
sugar) before it is served. This, of course, 
renders it easier of digestion. This is true 
particularly of baked potatoes. 

New potatoes may be compared to fruit 
not perfectly ripe. The starch granules 
have not ripened perfectly and thus the 


potatoes are not as easily digested as 
potatoes of the year before. For this rea- 
son it is best not to serve new potatoes 
early in the season to children, invalids 
or persons with weak digestion. 

Since the potato stands pre-eminent 
among vegetables for its food value, new 
“potato dishes” are always acceptable. 

Hongroise Potatoes 

Wash, pare and cut potatoes in one- 
third inch cubes. Parboil five minutes 
and drain. Add one-third cup butter and 
cook over a low flame until the potatoes 


-are soft and slightly browned. Melt two 


tablespoons of butter, add a few drops 
of onion juice, two tablespoons of flour, 
and pour on gradually one cup of hot 
milk. Season with salt and paprika. Add 
the beaten yolk of one egg. Pour this 
sauce over the potatoes and sprinkle with 
finely chopped parsley. 

Potatoes Baked on the Half Shell 

Bake medium sized potatoes until done. 
Remove from the oven. Cut a slice off 
the top and scoop out the inside. Mash, 
add two tablespoons of butter, salt, pep- 
per and three tablespoons of hot milk. 
Then add the beaten whites of two eggs. 
Refill the skins and bake until brown in 
a hot oven. These potatoes may be im- 
proved for some by sprinkling grated 
cheese over the top before returning to 
the oven. 
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the most 
exclusive 


The Choice of 
the Discriminating 


The chosen refrigerator for $10,000 
per year apartments is just as avail- 
able for the most humble home. 
You can enjoy these quality features 
at ordinary refrigerator cost: 


HERRICK Cold Dry Air Circulation keeps in- 


terior dry and clean. Keeps food fresh. 
2.) HERRICK Five- Point Insulation maintains 


lowest temperature at least ice cost. 


© HERRICK Removable Drainage System makes 


cleaning easy. Insures perfect sanitation. 


O HERRICK Outside Icing — when specified — 
makes botherless icing in summer and iceless 
refrigeration in cool weather. Water cooler 
attachment if desired. 


—— MEMO for FREE BOOKLET-—— 
“FOOD SAFETY” tells proper way to 
arrange food in any refrigerator and 
describes specific advantages of the 
HERRICK. Send now or clip this memo 
| as reminder to write soon. 
| 


HERRICK REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 
805 River Street, Waterloo, Iowa 


Food keeps BEST in the 


HERRICK 


THE ARISTOCRAT OF REFRIGERATORS 
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FREE-This Book on 
Home Beautifying 


5.c JOHNSON € SON, 
ad Hiding Authorinies 
Ee.wIS. U.S.A. 


“The Wo 
RACIN 


This book gives complete instructions 
for finishing all wood—hard or soft, old 
or new. Tells how inexpensive soft 
wood may be finished so it is as 
beautiful and artistic as hardwood. Ex- 
plains just what materials to use and 
how to apply them. Includes color 
card—gives covering capacities, etc. 
Use coupon below. 


BUILDING? 


If you are building you will find our book 
particularly interesting and useful. It will tell 
you how to do the work yourself and enable 
you to talk intelligently on this subject to your 
architect or contractor. 


Our Individual Advice Department will give 
a prompt and expert answer to all questions 
on interior wood finishing—without cost or 
obligation. Do not hesitate to bring your wood 
finishing problems to us. 


We will gladly send our book free and post- 
paid for the name and address of one of your 
best painters. And for 10c we will also send 
you postpaid a 2 oz. bottle of Johnson’s 
Liquid Prepared Wax, the dust-proof polish 
for furniture, wood-work, linoleum and auto- 
mobiles. 
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S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis. 
Dept. KE 5, (Canadian Faciory-Brantford). 
Please send me free and postpaid your Instruction 
Book on Wood Finishing and Home Beautifying. 
One of the Best Painters here is...........005-. 
His Address Isou si 86644454858 aan ee cies 
My “Name: asics os sew scenon ewe nea wee ewes 
My Address . ......oo.sssessoscecesosensevescesesee 
City and State cures 2s <ebawet aeea . 
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O’Brien Potatoes 
Fry two cups of potato cubes in hot, 
deep fat until done, drain on brown paper 


and sprinkle with salt. Cook one large 
slice onion in butter until brown and then 
remove the onion. Add to the butter 
three canned pimentoes cut in small 
pieces. When thoroughly heated, add the 
potatoes and stir until well 1yixed. Turn 
into a serving dish and sprinkle with 
chopped parsley. 


“My America” Potatoes 
Chop two cups of cold, boiled, sliced 
potatoes until very fine. Melt two level 
tablespoons of butter and add to it two 
level tablespoons of flour, one cup of rich 
milk. Cook slowly, stirring until smooth 
and creamy. Then add one-fourth pound 
of American cheese cut into small pieces, 
salt, pepper and one teaspoonful of 
chopped parsley. Mix this sauce through 
the potatoes. Place the mixture in a bak- 

ing dish and brown in the oven. 


Potato Souffle 

Cook and mash enough potatoes to 
make two cups. Season with butter and 
salt. Then add six tablespoons of cream 
and the beaten yolks of two eggs. Fold 
this mixture into the stiffly beaten egg 
whites and bake. When a knife comes 
out clean the souffle is done. It should 
be served immediately. If preferred, the 
potato mixture may be formed into balls 
and then browned quickly in the oven. 


Lyonnaise Potatoes 

Fry a part of a small onion in butter 
until a golden brown. Slice pared and 
boiled potatoes across the breadth in 
quarter inch thick pieces. Put them in 
the frying pan and allow them to simmer 
and absorb the butter. Sprinkle with salt 
and pepper and finely chopped parsley. 
Mix well and serve. The potatoes should 
not brown. 


Scotch Potatoes 
Bail two cups of sliced potatoes and 
two cups of sliced onion in salted water 
until done. Turn into a baking dish and 
pour over them a milk gravy seasoned 
with salt and pepper. Bake slowly about 
one-half hour. 
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Toasted Potatoes’. 

Boil potatoes in their jackets until 
nearly done. Cut in thin slices without 
peeling. Butter with lard and toast under 
a gas broiler until brown. 

Potato Fritters 

Add three tablespoons of cream, salt. 
cayenne, nutmeg and pepper to two cups 
of hot riced potatoes. Then add five egg 
yolks and three egg whites. Place the 
bowl in a pan of ice water and beat until 
the mixture is cold. Add one-half cup of 
flour. Drop by spoonfuls into hot fat, 
fry until nicely browned, and drain on 
brown paper. 

Potato Apples 

Mix together two cups of hot riced 
potatoes, two tablespoons of butter, one- 
third cup of grated cheese, one-half tea- 
spcon salt, few grains each of cayenne 
and nutmeg, two tablespoons of thick 
cream and the yolks of two eggs. Beat 
thoroughly. Shape into the form of ap- 
ples. Roll on flour, egg and bread crumbs 
and fry in deep fat. Drain on brown 
paper, insert a clove at both stem and 
blossom end of each apple. 

Potato Omelet 

Prepare mashed potatoes. Turn into a 
hot omelet pan, buttered, and spread 
evenly. Cook slowly until browned un- 
derneath. Turn as an omelet and serve. 

Baked Savory Potatoes 
- Peel potatoes and cut them lengthwise 
into slices about half an inch thick. Place 
them in a buttered baking dish. Peel and 
boil two onions for fifteen minutes in 
salted water. Add two teaspoonfuls of 
sage tied m a muslin bag for the last five 
minutes of boiling. Chop finely the sage 
and onions and add to them a few table- 
spoonfuls of bread crumbs, salt and pep- 
per. Spread this mixture over the pota- 
toes and bake until done and brewn. If 
preferred, the potatoes may be parboiled 
and the baking process need not be so 
long. 

Real Cream Potatoes 

Take cold baked potatoes, cut in dice, 
and place in a pan with enough cream to 
cover. Add pepper and salt. Cook until 
the cream thickens and serve. 
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HESS CATALOG 


Is Just Out 


It includes a treatise on furnace heating, applicable 
to any furnace, and is used as a hand book in many 
educational institutions, including Columbia College, 
New York, in applied science departments. 


Every contractor and home owner will find profit 
and interest in its pages. It’s free, and one is yours for 
the asking. A postal card will do. 


HESS FURNACES will burn anything—deliver all 
the heat. They never leak, because of their welded 
seams, and this is guaranteed as long as the furnace 
stands. 


A sketch of your house will enable us to quote 

rou our direct-fromfactory price for the complete out- 

fit, laid down at your station, with a free heating plan 
showing details. 


HESS WARMING & VENTILATING CO. 


1217E Tacoma Building Chicago 


Building a 


i Li ims 


New Home? Stained with Cabot’s Creosote Stains 
— | Dwight J. Baum, Architect, N. Y. 
= . 
Install Automatic Heat Control = 50% Cheaper Than Paint 


LEAVE home-heating drudgery 
out of your new home. Eliminate 
the bother of operating dampers and 
drafts by hand; insure uniform heat- 
ing temperature during the day, —at 
night a lower uniform temperature. 


Tell your architect or contractor to 
equip your heating plant with the 
“Minneapolis” Heat Regulator. Next 
winter you willdoubly enjoy your new 
home; you will save fuel and labor. 
The “Minneapolis” can be used 
on any type heating plant using 
any kind of fuel. 


Write for Booklet,” "The Conven- 
lence of Comfort’’. Sent Free. 


The Minneapolis Heat Regulator € Co. 
Minneapolis, M 


Look Better — Wear as Well 
More Preservative 


Paint now costs more than twice as much as Cabot’s 
Stains, and painting costs more than twice as much as 
staining, because the stains can be applied more than-twice 
as fast, using a wide, flat brush, or dipping. The color- 
ing effects are soft, dee, and transparent—not 
‘*painty’’—on shingles, siding, or boards, and the creo- 
sote penetrates and thoroughly preserves the wood. 
You save half your painting bill, double the beauty of 
your house, and keep the woodwork sound by insisting 
upon using the genuine 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


You can get Cabot'’s Stains all over the country. 
272 shige rai . Send for free samples and name of nearest agent. 


The, INNEAPOLIS" wt. SAMUEL CABOT, Ine., Mfg. Chemists 
Trete 141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
HEAT REGULATOR EA baie ws hae Ree E S 


24 W. Kinzie St., .. San Francisco 
“The Heart of the Heating Plant” | Sa 
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Suggestions from the Plumber 


T is the desire of the reliable Mas- 

ter Plumbers to co-operate with 
the public in the present-day 
movement to avoid waste, accord- 
ing to a pamphlet issued by the 
Retail Plumbers’ Association of Minne- 
apolis. They recommend that every 
householder or tenant become acquainted 
with his plumbing. This knowledge is 
particularly useful when an emergency 
arises in connection with the plumbing; 
also a little familiarity with the ‘subject 
allows one to order repairs intelligently, 
thereby saving extra trips to the shop for 
tools or materials. The following sug- 
gestions are given: 


_The city water service pipe leading 
from the city water main in the street 
into your house is your property and 
must be kept in repair by you. 


In front of your house, at either the 
curb line or at the outside edge of the 
walk, there is a city water stop box and 
stop cock. The top of this box should 
be flush with the curb or walk. It is 
important that owners of property know 
the location cf these boxes and that they 
be kept in good condition. 


It is a good job that has water shut- 
off valves “for each fixture, thereby over- 
coming the necessity for cutting off the 
water supply to the entire house. In case 
of a break or leaking faucet, it is then 
` possible to shut off the water and pre- 


vent damage while waiting for the 


plumber. 


There are two valves in every closet 
tank, the one that admits the water to 
the tank and the one that admits the 
water to the bowl for flushing. Some- 
times a plumber finds one valve out of 
order and repairs that, only to find a few 
days later that the other valve is causing 
trouble. It will prove a saving to have 


both valves tested and repaired whenever 


there is any trouble at all in the opera- 
tion of the closet tank. 


With individual faucets on the lava- 
tory, you either freeze or scald your 
hands if you try to wash in running 
water. A combination faucet overcomes 
this condition. 


A bar of soap may be removed from 
a closet bowl with an auger; a stoppage 
in the sink line may be forced out with a 
steel snake; but a stoppage in the main 
sewer line outside of the house requires 
the use of a big, heavy, spring steel rod. 
The workman cannot carry all of these 
tools with him, and is liable to bring the 
wrong ones unless you tell him exactly 
what has to be done. 


Do not pour grease in your plumbing 
fixtures. It stops up the waste pipes. 
Ten gallons of boiling hot water run 
through your sink each week will aid 
materially in keeping the waste pipe 
clean. 

t 


Water Supply 
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Kewanee Plants are real 
private utilities that 
have been serving large 
and small estates for a 
quarter of a century. 
They are an unusual 
piece of engineering, yet 
operation and mainten- 
ance are extremely simple. 


You can have a Kewanee 
Water System alone or one 
combined with a complete 
Electric Light Plant. 150 
sizes and models to choose 
from. Write for bulletins 
on Running Water, Elec- 
tric Light and Sewage Dis- 
posal. 


KEWANEE PRIVATE UTILITIES CO. 
403 So. Franklin Se. Kewanee, IL 


KEWANEE 


Electric Light 


HESS WHITE STEEL 


Medicine Cabinets and Lavatory Mir- 
rors—meet the demand for better-than- 
wood cabinets and wood-framed mirrors, 
and at reasonable prices. 


The highest grade of 
material and workman- 
ship go into these goods 
—polished plate glass 
mirrors, nickeled brass 
hardware, steel or glass 
shelves, and the whole. 
inside and out, finished 
in beautiful baked white 
enamel, guaranteed to be 
everlasting. 


Look for 


this mark: 


and make sure you are getting the genuine 
Hess. 

Sold by dealers everywhere. Illustrated 
booklet on request. 


Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. 
Tacoma Bldg., Chicago. 
Makers of HESS WELDED STEEL FURNACES 


unningWater 
under pressure 


Sewage Disposal 
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Before Painting 
Send for the Happy 
Happening Book 


END for it so you can be 

sure you are starting right, 
rightat the start, with allyour 
painting, staining and var- 
nishing. 


Its safe to say that you 
haven’t a painting or varnish- 
ing problem to which it does 
not give you a simple com- 
mon sense answer — and 
gives it quickly. 


It tells you all about them all 
in a delightful, easy to under- 
stand way, quite as your best 
friend would. 


Send 10 cents for this Happy 
Happening Book. Once you 
own it, you won’t loan it. 


That’s the kind of book it is. 


The Lowe Brothers Co. 
465 East Third Street, Dayton, Ohio 


Factories: Dayton— Toronto 


emphis Minneapolis Kansas City Toronto 
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Boston New York Jersey City Chicago Atlanta | 


(LLLILITIELTETITEETERES 
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VARIAAOUCOADOCOAOPANDOROFIS AA 


PROTECT your home and the health 
of your treasures against germ- 
carrying insects night and day. 


Flies and mosquitoes are the great- 
est carriers of disease known. Keep 
them out. Screen your doors and 
windows; especially your sleeping 
porch with PEARL WIRE 
CLOTH. 


PEARL WIRE CLOTH is a health : 
as well as a comfort necessity. Its : 
metallic coating gathers no dirt— 
keeps it clean—makes it sanitary, 
beautiful and longer lasting and is, 
therefore, most economical. 


The cost of 


is small in comparison with the ex- 
pense of the wooden frames that carry > 
the screens. It insures against re- 
pairs,—continual painting and the 
petty annoyances that less durable 
wire cloth gives. 


To make sure of the genuine, look for : 
the two copper wires in the selvage : 
and the Round Tag on every roll. 


Write our nearest office for samples, and descriptive : 
matter. Address Dept. “N.” 


The Gilbert & Bennett Mfg. Company 


New York Georgetown, Conn. Chicago 3 
Kansas City, Mo. 


The best hardware dealer in your city wells “PEARL” : 


LUFODEUDOODSLOLOADEGOEOOOODESEOADRODEGOSDAOOSCcgueeDEcuEAuecacoauceEsontonnerseaeseognecencuecdneccearoccaganaccecopscneerederedeat StaPpenBucencaseeeaease 
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If dissatished with a workman or his 
work, report to the office at once. In 
this way you will help to improve the 
service. 


To Prevent Stained Fingers 

“T always have great difficulty in keep- 
ing my hands and fingers from becoming 
badly stained when preparing fruit for 
canning,” says a reader. “I have solved 
the difheulty with the aid of my bex of 
paratiin. Melt a little paraffin, and when 
cool enough, dip the finger-tips the depth 
of the nails into it. It will at once form a 
coating which protects the nails from 
fruit-juice.’ 


To Clean Windows 


Here 1s a good way to polish windows 
brilliantly with the least possible work. 
They can be cleaned whether the sun is 
shining or not. First wipe off the dust 
with a dry cloth, or if very dirty, with a 
damp one, then put a small quantity of 
water in a basin and make it very strong 
with household ammonia, using not more 
than two parts of water to one of ammo- 
nia. Dip a small cloth or sponge in this 
and wring it nearly dry, then go over the 
glass, rubbing hard but working rapidly. 
Wipe immediately with a dry, lintless 
cloth, or the pane will be dry before you 
can get over it. The sole objection to 
this method is in the effect of the strong 
solution on one’s fingers. A rubber or 
leather glove may be used, but even with- 
out gleves it takes so short a time that 
there should be no unpleasant effects if 
one is careful to wash the hands immedi- 
ately after the task, then rub them with 
lemon-juice or vinegar and rinse again 
with clear water. 


NEW EDITION 


Interiors Beautiful 


200 ILLUSTRATIONS 
This is the 6th ‘revised edition, including 


articles on House Decoration 


Size 74x 10—Embossed Cover—160 pages 
(Price $2.00 Post Paid) 


Published by 


M. L. KEITH, Abbay Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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COMBINATION y 
BEAUTY and UTILITY 


We want every home 
owner to have one of our 
booklets showing the pos- 
sibilities of this most de- 
sirable heater. 


Write Today 


We’ll make youa heating 
y g 
plan free. 


HAYNES LANGENBERG 
MFG. CO. 
4062 Forest Park Blvd. 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


SELECT CALIFORNIA BUNGALOWS 


New 64-page, up-to-date book of bungalows; size 73-4x10 1-4, on heavy 
Eolltcne nap paper with besvy flexible covers. Shows floor plans and exteriors 
ows of 3 to ll rooms in the various styles of architecture, such as 
Colonial, Swiss, Italian, Spanish, English, etc., including the new Adobes. 
Not the designs of any one firm, but selected from the S cesmnds of beau- 
tiful bungalows of California. Teeming with suggestions for architects, 
contractors and prewpeswre home-builders. Workin ng Plane, and d specifica: 
tions for on oF 2 of the bungalows, at re-<” nable prices. IN 
ONE BOO Price $2.00 postpaid any where. o ~ th g ge, 


GEORGE PALMER TELLING Pasadena, California 


Edwards spanisn tue Rooline 


When an ““Edwards”’ Metal roof is properly applied to a 
house, all of the charm of the Old Spanish Terra Cotta 
Roofing Tile is preserved, even to the color. 

The house takes on a new lease of life—it seems a better 
place to live in. An Edwards Metal or Tile roof is a real 
COORG asset and will bring a better return in rent or 
sale. 

Edwards Metal Roofings made to have the appearance of 
wood shingles—tile—slate, or any other roofing effect, and 
none of these fine artistic effects will cost any more than a 
plain commonplace roof. 


Advice by Mail 


in all branches of interior deco- 
ration and furnishing. Two 
dollars per room. Samples and 


All Edwards Metal Roofing is easy to lay—no big expense 
for skilled labor—storms and winds will not wrench it 
loose or make it a rattle-trap. It is lightning-proof and 
fire-proof—Reduces Insurance Rates. 

When an Edwards Roof is laid, it is there to stay. 

Send for our literature—it explains. 


THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
The World's Largest Makers of Meal Ceilings, 
Metal Shirgles, Metal Roofing, Siding, Relling 
Doors, Metal Lockers, ete. 


521-541 Culvert Street. CINCINNATI, OHIO 


complete color guide. 


ANN WENTWORTH 
former Decorative Editor of 


“The House Beautiful” 
461 Fourth Ave. New York City 
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Lengthening the Life of the Shingle 


HINGLES will probably never 
BI lose their popularity for the aver- 
age farm or country house. This 
being the case, the extent of their 
use will in general depend equally upon 
first cost and durability; for in the ma- 
jority of cases economy is the first con- 
sideration, artistic results, harmony, etc., 
being clearly secondary. 

Strangely enough, in these days of our 
high cost of everything, the price of 
shingles is reported to be no higher than 
it was about ten years ago. Moreover, 
owing to improved methods and machin- 
ery and the increased utilization of en- 
tire trees rather than the remnants in 
their manufacture, shingles are of better 
quality teday than ever before. 

Durability is, therefore, the controlling 
factor in the determination of their value, 
and in this connection two interesting 
facts have been discovered: first, that the 
better grade of shingles do not rot, but 
are worn out by the action on their ex- 
posed surfaces of wind, rain, frost, etc.; 
second, that the useful life of the average 
shingle is much longer than that of the 
average nail. 

These discoveries have stimulated fur- 
ther investigations to determine which 
type of nail now in use, or available, is 
the most lasting. One professor at a for- 
estry college has been working on the 
new zinc-clad nail. He says this differs 
from the ordinary galvanized nail in that 
zinc coating is the result of immersion 


in a vat of mclten zinc, and not on an 
electroplating process. However, it ap- 
pears to be greatly superior in resisting 
the effects of weathering forces. 

While the experiments with certain of 
the newer materials have not been pur- 
sued for a sufficient length of time to af- 
ford final, decisive knowledge it appears 
that the various nails used in shingling 
may be arranged in the following order, 
according to their durability, and con- 
sequently their economy. 

First, the pure copper nail, which how- 
ever, is by far the most expensive, and 
for that reason often impracticable. Sec- 
ond, and almost, if not quite, as lasting, 
the pure zinc nail of which the price is 
around 50 per cent of the first, and there- 
fore not necessarily prohibitive. Third. 
the comparatively inexpensive zinc-clad 
nail which is “far superior to any galvan- 
ized nail, or even the old iron cut nail as 
it is now made.” And finally the two 
sorts last mentioned, the values of which 
vary with their quality, and that of the 
material from which they were made. 

Allen C. Naude. 
Building with Brick 

Brick is one of the most ancient of 
building materials and yet one of the 
mest modern. In a new country, which is 
largely timbered and the trees must be 
cut in order that the land may be culti- 
vated, it is natural that practically all the 
smaller buildings shall be of wood, which 
is nature’s gift to man, ready for use. But 
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Archt. Geo. B. Rheinfrank, Toledo, O. secured 
this charming effect on C. M. Brown’s Home. 
Auburn, Ind. with “CREO-DIPT” Special 


Thatch Roof and 24-inch Wide Exposure Silver 
Gray Shingles on sides. 


“CREO-DIPT” Thatch Roofs are made possi- 
ble by our ingenious method of sawing the 
thick ends of “CREO-DIPT” Stained Shingles 
in wavy lines so that workmen can lay in ac- 
cordance with our instructions and details. 
All roof lines are softened; there are no sharp 
angles. The curved “CREO-DIPT” Stained 
Shingles are bent by us lengthwise and cross- 
wise to meet specifications. 

The architectural possibilities are unlimited and the effects 
sccured exceed the charm of the original English Thatch. If 


you are interested in this type of roof, write for special 
book of “CREO-DÌPT” Thatch Roofs. 
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tion of up-to-date house hardware. 


ware, 


dows—also insist on “Slidetite” 


your garage doors. 


Write for catalog N4 


a E 
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‘CREO-DIPT 


There are so many ways to make your home comfortable through the wise selec- 
For instance, you should have a sun parlor or 


sleeping porch equipped with windows operating on AiR- Way multifold window hard- 


See that your architect or builder provides for 
vanishing doors and Aik-Way Multifold Win- 


hardware 


NONUNUOUNUNUOUOIUOUNUNUOUOUNUOONIOOIUNUNOIOIOIONWIO 


If you are going to build or remodel, ask for Portfolio of Fifty 
Large Photographs of Homes by leading architects showing the 


use of regular “CREO-DIPT”’ 
side walls. Sample Colors on Wood. 
White’’ side walls. 


CREO-DIPT COMPANY, Ine. 


No. Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Many Lumber Dealers Carry 


Stained Shingles on roofs and 
Ask about 24 inch “Dixie 


1022 Oliver St., si: Yee “a: Sh lee le! ve 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities. 
Standard Colors in Stock. 


(oS 


Space saving 1s a 


very important con- 
sideration in building 
your home. Why put 
up with the inconven- 
ience of swinging, 
banging doors? ‘The 
space-saving doors are 


noiseless, easily oper- 
ated vanishing doors 
hung on R-W hard- 
ware. 


Richards-Wilcox Mfé.(0. 


AURORA, ILLINOIS,U.S.A. 
ane apais a pole Uraca 
Friede Bo nap 

; _— RICHARDS- wiLcox . CANADIAN co Ww 
Dinncpeg LOMDON, ON ee 


for 
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when timber is lacking, or as the second 
gift, comes brick; and often sun dried 
brick has proven a good building mater- 
ial. In Southern California now, there is 
a revival of the use of adobe, the sun dried 
brick used by the mission builders. 

As a general thing brick has not been 
given a sufficient load allowance in the 
building codes throughout the country, 
in the opinion of authorities, yet in the 
absence of records and tests, no revision 
of the codes has been undertaken, and a 
brick house must be built in such a way 


PLAN rorurse HOME NOW 


BUILDING BOOKS 


with ECONOMY PLANS 
of new California Stylee suitable for 
any climate. Famous for comfort 
and beauty. 


“Representative Cal. Homes” 
50 Houses-7 to 10 Rooms-$!. 
“The New Colonials” 

60 Houses-6 to 10 Rooms-$1. 


GPECIAL OFFER: Send 


$2.50 for any three of “West Coast Bungalows” 
these books and get Garage) 50 Houses-6 and 7 Rooms-$1. 
Folder FREE “'Littie Buagalows” 


arn nr rnnnnrnrnrnr-! 15 Houses-3-4-5 Rooms-$1. 
Money back Uf not satisfied 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 739 Cal. Bldg., Los Angeles 


Cost of Quilt for inaulating this house only $36.69. 


Build Warm Houses 


Irs Cheaper than Buying 

Coal to Heat Cold Ones 
The amount wasted in two average years in 
trying to heat a cold house will buy enough 


CABOT’S INSULATING “QUILT” 


to make it wind and frost proof for all time. One 
layer of Quilt is warmer than forty layers of cheap, 
flimsy building papers. It is the greatest money-saver 
that can be used in a house. I: will keep the heat in in 
winter and out in summer, and make the house more 
comfortable cnd the doctor’s b.lls smaller all the time. 
A postal card will bring you a s:mple and the name of 
our nearest agent. Will you write now? 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc. 


141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago—523 Market St., San Francisco 
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that the walls will easily carry a much 
larger load than can ever be put upon 
them. 

The Bureau of Standards of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce is carrying on a series 
of tests which will give some excellent 
and substantial data on the subject. 
These tests will not be completed before 
July, and it will be several months later 
before the Bureau of Standards will have 
their findings in the matter ready for 
publication. Test panels of brick walls 
have been constructed at the Pittsburgh 
Laboratories of the Common Brick Manu- 
facturers’ Association, and the Bureau of 
Standards are making these tests. Brick 
panels 9 feet high and 6 feet wide, 48 in 
number have been built for this purpose. 
These consist of 8 inch solid wall, 12 inch 
solid wall, 8 inch rowlock or Ideal wall, 
and 12 inch rowlock wall, all laid in ce- 
ment mortar, cement lime mortar, and in 
lime mortar. A sufficient number of pan- 
els are laid from each specification that 
the load may be applied in different ways. 

Common soft mud bricks are being 
used for the tests, individual samples of 
which have been tested, in the endeavor 
to find the ratio between the crushing 
strength, transverse strength and tensile 
strength of the individual brick, and the 
crushing and transverse strength of that 
same brick when built into a wall. By 
these tests it 1s hoped that tables can be 
prepared by which any brick manufac- 
turer, after having made a few tests of the 
individual brick, may apply the ratio 
through the table and determine the exact 
performance of that brick in actual use. 
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How to Prevent Cracks in Walls and Ceilings 


An increasing number of home builders are using 
Kno-Burn Metal Lath as a foundation on which to 
apply interior plaster. 


Kno-Burn 


METAL LATH 
“The Steel Heart of Plaster” 


comes in large, flat sheets and is readily applied. 
It acts as a reinforcement in every direction and 
is thus a sure crack preventive. Plaster cannot crack 


and fall off. 


The cost is small and the protection great. Com- 
plete information in an attractive book, “Home 
Building.” Yours for the asking. Send for it today. 
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NORTH ESTERN 


EXPANDED METAL COMPANY 
1265 OLD COLONY BLDG., CHICAGO 


SAVE MONEY ON HOT WATER 
Let Your Heating Plant Supply Hot 
Water 7 Months Out of the Year 
Have constant supply of hot water 
without cost for gas or other fuel. 
Let your furnace or heating boiler 
heat the water by connecting on the 
Excelso Heater. 

Quickly installed. Requires no at- 
tention. Soon pays for itself. Thou- 
sands in use. Endorsed by all boiler 
manufacturers and plumbing jobbers. 
Sold on money-back guarantee. 
Write today for details and folder No, 
155. State method of heating used. 
EXCELSO SPECIALTY WORKS 
119 Clinton St., Bufalo, N, Y. 


The attractiveness and comfort 
of any house is enhanced two- 
fold by 


Hornet Mantels 


They add 100% to any interior. 
The model shown here gives an 


idea of our line and prices. It is 
offered in Birch, Mahogany finish, 
Piano Polish. Stands 7 feet high. 
Note beveled mirror, enameled tile 
and grate. 


Priced at G4 5.00 
YOUR FIREPLACE | f ile ada ries te 


Firesets, and Screens in help- 


and its EQUIP- ER ; ful catalog. 
MENT should be LP Vm 3 gg aban 
carefully PLAN- (ih i CA jí, 5, Get this book 


NED. | D a | 4) for future 


“COLONIAL WAY | H S Gs LA reference. 
$ | E oN Hornet 


are carefully planned. Get A 3 FA 

our little book "Home and p I'i Co. 

the Fireplace.” FREE on y : . 1127 Market 
request. Our suggestions JA . f | : Street, 


will not obligate you. 


COLONIAL FIREPLACE COMPANY 
**Everything for the Fireplace” 


4612 W. 12th Street Chi ig ; 
_ “Your architect should plan your building, NOW _ orks l ar, gi esl Mar 7 fel Th 0uUsSe— 


Log Cabins and Cottages,—How to 
Build and Furnish Them:—by William 
S. Wicks; published by Forest and 
Stream Publishing Company, New York. 
Even though man’s desire to return to the 
woods,—-for a brief spell—may be as the 
anthropologist has said “traces in modern 
civilization of original barbarism,” he can- 
not live in caves and dens, but must take 
back to the forest primeval some traces 
of his civilization, and camp structures 
are necessary. The location of the camp, 
the selection of timber for building what 
is necessary to a comfortable vacation, 
the finishing and the furnishing, all of 
these things are treated in practical de- 
tail in this little book. Even a wooden 
latch for the door is shown; how to build 
a bed or bunk, chairs and table. A section 
is devoted to temporary structures. More 
than half of the volume 1s devoted to pen 
and ink sketches and plans of log camps 
and cottages. a 


Education in Accident Prevention: by 
E. George Payne, Ph. D., President of 
the Harris Teachers College, Published 
by Lyons and Carnahan, is a treatise 
showing how accident prevention may be 
made a part of regular school instruction 
without the addition of another subject 
to'`the curriculum. It was prepared at 
the request and with approval of the Na- 
tional Safety Council, by a member of 
its committee on education. The eco- 
nomics of accident prevention is first dis- 
cussed. The fact that two-thirds of all 
the accidental deaths in the United States 
occur outside of industry emphasizes the 
importance of a campaign to promote 
safety on the streets and in the homes. 
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“SEDGWICK’S BEST HOUSE PLANS” 
LATEST TWELFTH EDITION 


The Most Complete Book I Have Ever Published 
Two Hunprep DESIGNS 


CHAS. S. SEDGWICK, 1135K Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 


KEITH'S MAGAZINE 


Safety engineers are coming to see that 
the foundation of safety must be laid in 
the schools. The program presented is 
the outgrowth of the work in the St. 
Louis schools; a miniature picture of 
what is going on in the school room at 
the present time. 

Hollow Tile Construction: by J. J. Cos- 
grove, Published by U. P. C. Book Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, is a practical ex- 
planation of modern methods of design- 
ing and building fireproof residences of 
hollow tile. It is prepared so that builder 
may use it with chapters on walls, floors, 
roofs, partitions, framework, roofing, cor- 
nices, fireplaces and interior work. An- 
alysis of specifications, and estimating 
are also covered. Interesting examples 
of completed houses, shown by photo and 
plan fill the last 30 pages of the volume. 
The aim of the author was to present, as 
simply as possible, the several types of 
blocks, the various methods of construc- 
tion, the numerous building details, and 
rules to help the estimator in calculating 
the costs. It is a small handy volume. 

Hicks’ Builders’ Guide: by J. P. Hicks 
and Joshua C. Duncan, Published by 
U. P. C. Book Company, Inc., New York, 
is a revised and enlarged edition. Pres- 
ent conditions indicate a wonderful in- 
crease in the construction of low and 
medium cost houses in the near future, 
and this revised edition of the Builders’ 
Guide 1s a practical book on modern 
methods. The arrangement follows that 
of a specification, starting with the layout 
of the site, then taking up the excavation, 
foundations, waterproofing walls and 
following the work through to comple- 
tion. 
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Price $1.50 


WHERE TO OBTAIN BUILDING MATERIAL AND NEW HOME EQUIPMENT 


Metal Lath. 


N. W. Expanded Metal Co., 
Bldg., Chicago. 


Associated Metal Lath Mfgrs., Chicago, Ill. 
Gilbert & Bennett Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 


965 Old Col. 


Metal Building Corners. 


Kees, F. D., Mfg. Co., Box 102, Beatrice, 
Neb. 


Millwork. 
Morgan Sash & Door Co., Dept. A-27, Chi- 
cago, Ill 
Paint. 
Lowe Bros. Co., 465 E. 3d St., Dayton, Ohio. 


National Lead Co., 111 Broadway, New 
York. 


Plumbing Goods. 
Hardin Lavin Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Ready Cut Houses. 


Ray H. Bennett Lbr. Co.. No. Tonawanda. 
New York. 


Refrigerators. 
Herrick Refrigerator Co., Waterloo, Ia. 


Roofing Material. 


Edwards Mfg. Co., 521-541 Culvert St., Cin- 
cinnatl. 


Keasbey & Mattison Co., Ambler, Pa. 


Creo-Dipt Co., Inc., 1022 Oliver St. No., 
Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Sash Balances. 
Galawan Mfg. Co., 6 Jones St., Rochester, 


Screen Cloth. 
Gilbert & Bennett Mfg. Co., 277 Broadway, 
New York City. 
Sewage Disposal. 
Kewanee Private Utilities Co., 123 South 
Franklin Ave., Kewanee, Ill. 
Shades (Porch and Window). 


Aeroshade Co., 976 Oakland Ave., 
kesha, Wis. 


Wau- 


Sheathing Board. 
Bishopric Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Shingle Staln. 
Berry Bros., Detroit, Mich. 
Cabot, Samuel, Inc., Boston, Mass. 
Creo-Dipt Co., Inc., No. Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Stucco Board. 
Bishopric Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Vacuum Cleaners. 
a Private Utilities Co., Kewanee, 


Varnish. 


Berry Bros., Detroit, Mich. 
Lowe Bros., 465 E. 3rd St., Dayton, Ohio. 
Johnson & Son, S. C., Racine, Wis. 


Wall Board. 
Beever Board Co., 653 Beaver Rd., Buffalo, 


Bishopric Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Upson Co., 151 Upson Point, Lockport, N. Y. 


Waterproofing Compound. 
Sam Cabot, Inc., Boston, Mass. 
Philip Carey Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Water Supply System. 


Kewanee Private Utilities Co., 123 South 
Franklin Ave., Kewanee, Ill. 


Window Hangers. 


Kees. F. D., Mfg. Co., Box 102, Beatrice, 
Neb. 


Whitney Window Corp., 138 E. Lake St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Wood Stain. 
Berry Bros., Detroit, Mich. 
Johnson, S. C., & Son, Racine, Wis. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ash Receivers. 


Sharp Rotary Ash Receiver Co., Bingham- 
ton, N. Y. 


Ironing Devices. 
epee Ironing Machine Co., Chicago, 
ll. 


Medicine Cabinets. 


Hess Warm. & V. Co., 1217 Tacoma Bldg., 
Chicago. 


Weather Strips. 


Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Co., De- 
troit, Mich. 
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Just a Word 


Building and Housing 


The formation of the American Construction 
Council, which has recently been announced, 
together with the newly created Division of 
Building and Housing, under the Department 
of Commerce, indicates the present trend of 
thought, and shows the spirit in reconstruction 
which is emerging through the chaotic condi- 
tions of the time. 

The American Construction Council is a 
national building trades organization. Its main 
purpose is an endeavor to “square the building 
trades with the public by eliminating all prac- 
tices inimical to the general welfare.” Secre- 
tary Hoover is temporary chairman of the 
council's executive committee. It will be head- 
ed by Franklin D. Roosevelt, former secretary 
of the navy, who will assume that position in 
the fall. The council will be composed of 
manufacturers, contractors, architects, repre- 
sentatives of organized labor and representa- 
tives of federal, state and city governments. 

The building of homes bulks large in the 
business of the country, and the shortage of 
more than a million homes has emphasized 
this importance. Recognition is given this fact 
in the setting-up of a new division of Building 
and Housing in the Department of Commerce. 


The Building Code Committee, in their pre- 
liminary report, has dealt only with construc- 
tion as applied to home building. It recom- 
mends minimum requirements for small house 
construction and sets forth that a saving up to 
10 per cent on the cost of construction may 
easily be expected through a standardization 
of building code requirements and at the same 
time effect increased economy, durability and 
habitability. — 

The old building codes have not been devel- 
oped upon scientific data, but rather on com- 
promises; they are not uniform in principle 
and, in many instances, involve a larger cost 
of construction without assuring more useful 
or durable building. The safe reduction of 
wall thicknesses and the simplification of 
plumbing equipment are among the points 
given consideration in the tentative report. The 
committee is working in close co-operation with 
the Bureau of Standards. The bulky appendix 
gives tables and plates and general data on 
which the recommendations are based. The 
work of this committee looks toward the plac- 
ing of the building industry on a scientific as 
well as a logical basis, as befits a business so 
technical, in place of the old rule o’ thumb 
methods and traditional lore of the trades. 

Every small saving, when multiplied by the 
tremendous mass of building which must, and 
now is going forward, means a large economy, 
especially when it also brings better building 
co-operation. We certainly cammend the good 
work being done along these lines and antici- 
pate that when the final recommendations of 
this “Division” are made and universally adopt- 
ed throughout the United States, it will result 
in better building and housing and in a lower- 
ing of costs to the home builder. 
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This New England home with flower bordered walk makes a well composed picture 
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The Old Builder’s Monologue 
Building on the Hill Side 
R. D. Count 


A ES, my absence has been rather 
ak] prolonged—far more so than I 
ag had at first intended it to be,” 

remarked the Old Builder, laying 
aside his napkin and leaning back with a 
sigh of repletion. “I thought of you chil- 
dren often, as I told you in my letters,” 
he continued, regarding the bride affec- 
tionately, “but,” shaking his finger quizzi- 
cally at the smiling young husband oppo- 
site him, “I remembered also that state- 
ment you made about sloping lots as you 
and I were on our way to the station the 
day I went away. While I was gone I 
took some pictures 
and collected data 
for you to meditate 
over. 

“Here are the pic- 
` tures,” reaching into 
his pocket for an en- 
velope and handing 
it across the table, 
“and now listen to a 
few plain facts. 

“Lots below the 
street grade are fre- 
quently regarded 
askance by prospect- 
ive home builders 
who, in a majority of 
cases, seem to feel 
that it would be 


necessary for them to go to the expense 
of having the property filled in to the 
street level before a house could proper- 
ly be built thereon. This is a mistake. 
“In the first place, the home site which 
has a more or less decided slope away 
from the street level is usually to be had 
at a considerably lower price than those 
above or even with the grade. This is 
due to the aforementioned prejudice on 
the part of the buying public and opens 
up possibilities for the understanding and 
discriminating purchaser to acquire what 
may be made a really desirable resi- 
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Interesting location on a side hill 
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From the front it appears to be a bungalow 


dential property at from one to five hun- 
dred dollars below the price asked for 
locations on the opposite side of the 
street. 

“There is one prime requisite to be 
watched, which is that the lot has a 
prompt and thorough drainage. The land 
which lies in a pocket, surrounded on all 
sides by higher levels, is to be avoided; 
but that where the slope continues on to 


still lower levels affords opportunity for — 


the complete escape of both storm and 
seepage water. 

“Another item to be considered is the 
fact that excavation for the basement is 
usually reduced to a minimum—and this 
basement has the added advantage of 


View of side with garage 


daylight illumination, freedom from 
dampness, and efficient ventilation. 

“The typical California bungalow home, 
shown in the pictures which I just handed 
to you, reveals how one builder solved 
his sloped lot problem and his residence 
now has not only the usual conveniences 
possessed by the level lot bungalow, but 
in addition has some unique features of 
its own. 

“Viewed from the front—which faces 
the east—this home appears as a rather 
long, one-story bungalow; occupying a 
corner lot 50 by 125 feet with the chief 
entrance about central on the longest 
frontage, which conforms to the level line 
of the lot. 

“The side street on the south side drops 
away at a steep angle and from this side 
it is seen that the residence is really a 
story and a half house with a garage 
underneath. Who would ever think while 
viewing this dwelling from the front that 
it could possibly be as roomy as it now 
shows itself to be? It is, in a way, two 
houses in one. Had it been necessary for 
the owner to excavate a level lot to 
accommodate this sort of a house the cost 
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would have reached an almost discourag- 
ing amount and, even then, the result 
would hardly have been the same. Here 
the basement, with little if any excava- 
tion, equals in area the full dimensions of 
the house and part of the space has obvi- 
ously been given over to the use of the 
omnipresent automobile. 

“On one point the owner admits a mis- 
take was made and that is in the abrupt 
pitch of the automobile driveway. When 
the streets were laid out in this residential 
tract the surplus soil removed in leveling 
the street was naturally dumped on the 
lower side. This has produced a level 
strip of ground extending about ten feet 
into the property from the sidewalk line, 
ending in an acute angled terrace. But 
the contractor, when the residence was 
built, instead of grading an even slope 
from the curb to the building line, merely 
laid the cement runway across the level 
strip, ending in an almost thirty degree 
drop down the face of the terrace to the 


garage doors. It is not only hard enough 
to get a car out of this place, but requires 
a good set of brakes and careful driving 
to negotiate an entrance 

“The house contains seven rooms ex- 
clusive of the basement and the upper 
story. The attic floor is completely fin- 
ished but has not been divided into sepa- 
rate rooms. The garage in the basement 
has not been partitioned off, for to do so 
would result in eliminating a certain 
amount of light from the remainder of the 
area—part of which has been fitted up as 
a billiard room, while in the far corner is 
the necessary paraphernalia for the house- 
hold laundry. 

“On entering the house through the 
front door access is had to a small recep- 
tion hall from whence a customarily 
closed door directly opposite opens onto 
a stairway leading to the floor above. To 
the right is the living room with its fire- 
place and book cases and beyond that in 
the far corner is the entrance to the din- 


Planting and flower bores at garage entrance 
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The 
front ell of the house is devoted to the 


ing room, and then the kitchen. 


parlor. 

“Left from the main entrance a short 
hall leads into the bed rooms, which, 
therefore. have an east and south and a 
south and west frontage, respectively. 
From the hallway separating these rooms 
a stairway leads to the basement, to 
which access may also be had from the 
kitchen in the rear. The floors are all of 
the best grade of hardwood, the walls are 
papered and the interior finish is natural 
wood in the halls, living room and parlor, 
and ivory enamel in the kitchen and bed 
rooms. 
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“This property is situated in a highly 
restricted residential park section, and is 
now about two years old; and it’s right 
good property.” 

The Old Builder stopped and regarded 
his coffee cup wistfully but shook his 
head in negation as the bride reached to 
refill it. 

“No,” said he, “much as I would like 
to, I must not accept; but let someone 
show mea good buy in a property such as 
I have just described and see how qickly 
I will accept the opportunity to enact the 
role of Prompt Purchaser.” And picking 
out the real estate section of the Sunday 
paper he retired to his study to absorb 
it in toto. 


A Dozen Garden Do’s and Don’ts 


Dorothea DeMeritte Dunlea 


LAN a garden of simple design 
sy for a small space, for an elaborate 

planting scheme will only empha- 

size the space which you lack. 

2. Leave plenty of space between your 
plants if you want them to grow well and 
look well. | 

3. Have your garden harmonize in style 
with the architecture of your home. Don’t 
plan a Moorish garden beside a Colonial 
house. 

4. Have your walks and driveways 
serve a definite purpose or else do not cut 
up your land with them. 

5. Choose your plants because you like 
them and believe they will look well in 
your garden—not because they look well 
in another set of conditions. 

6. Select plants of standard and popu- 
lar favor unless you have some unusual 
planting scheme; in which case it should 
be most carefully worked out. 

7. Select flowering plants and vines that 
harmenize in color, or if you are not sure 


of the colors, intersperse them freely with 
white, or else keep them separated by 
good spaces or greenery. Don’t plant 
flowers against your house that do not 
harmonize in color with the walls. 

8. Use garden architectural effects in 
the way of garden-vases, urns and statu- 
ary—if they really add to the beauty of 
the place, but don’t over doit. Avoid arti- 
ficial decoration. 

9. Have your summer houses, pergolas 
and benches located and constructed so 
they will make delightful resting spots, 
but don’t have benches or tea houses that 
are not useful. 

10. Vary your planting of shrubs by 
using some low and some high varieties 
rather than all of uniform size. 

11. Have the planting of your garden 
scheduled for each season so that at no 
one time will it look bare and unattractive. 

12. Have your garden so planned that 
you can stay out in it and enjoy it, and 
make it a welcome spot for your guests. 
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Garden Accessories 
Anthony W ocdruff 


the door step garden, the plant- 
ing about the house, is an invest- 
ment where interest is com- 
pounded. The growth of each added year 
becomes a part of the whole, increasing 
its intrinsic value. This is a truism which 
home loving people have long realized, 
but in the last decade it has become an 
established fact that the beauty of the 
house in its environment is a material 
asset, and this has been set over from the 
column of sentiment into that of material 
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A trellised flower bor 


facts, and is now being used in the real 
estate world to give the final balance to 
their accounts. The setting of the house, 
which makes the background for home 
life, is being given a value in dollars and 
cents, making it a desirable thing to the 
hard headed business man, and giving 
joy to his family. 

Having once established this fact, one 
may feel assured that it is in a thrifty 
spirit that one goes to the delightful task 
of starting the planting about the house. 
This may be elaborate or simple as the 
taste or the purse may dic- 
tate. The space may be set 
with well grown guaranteed 
plants from the florist, or it 
may be planted in the early 
spring with perennials, pos- 
sibly interspersed with 
quick growing, blossoming 
plants which will give a re- 
turn of blossoms the first 
year, while the perennials 
will grow and multiply each 
succeeding year. 


For the city house, where 
the space is small, shrubs 
which will grow well up un- 
der the windows, are per- 
haps more practicable, as 
these require less care and 
give very good returns for 
the time spent on them. 
Blossoming flowers will 
usually grow better when 
planted a little farther from 
the house, or in boxes or 
frames which have been 
specially prepared, such as 
the trellised flower box. 
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A little greenery will suffice to make the 
house feel at home perhaps, but a wealth 
of vines ard luxuriant blossoms during 
the season well repays the effort, and 
makes the house notable in the block. 

For the suburban home with wide 
spreading lawn about it, there is oppor- 
tunity for developing an architectural 
effect, or for making a fully developed 
garden which shall be a constant pleasure 
for every one who sees it, and which shall 
give the setting most desired for a home. 
On the small city lot, however, the desire 
for beautiful surroundings may be just 
as great, and the need for the refreshment 
of growing things about the home may 
be even greater, in proportion to the difh- 
culty in getting out of the city, even for 
a short holiday. Here is where the gar- 
den clubs which have been established 
in sO many cities can give much assist- 
ance, both in the way of advice, and in 
the selection and procuring of plants and 
seeds. 

Possibly it is difficult to get good earth 
close up against the house, or in places 
where the plants will do well. In that 


A seat which may be vine covered 


Trellis covered walk 


case a trellised flower box, which sets 
above the ground, like that shown in the 
illustration, may give a solution. Such 
boxes can be made of any shape or size 
and may be built as high above the 
ground as the location requires. Vines 
may be trained over the trellises, and drop 
to the ground. Flower boxes set or built 
on the porch railing give an attractive 
planting, which may be applied to the 
upper duplex, or to the home which is 
on the second story as well as to that on 
the ground floor. 

A seat of some kind which is covered 
or protected from the sun and heat is a 
most desirable feature during the sum- 
mer. In the illustration such a seat is 
shown before any planting is started to 
give it protection. This is a swinging 
seat, dropped from the sturdy overhead 
beams of the pergola covering. The end 
supports are trellised and the beams are 
stripped for carrying vines. Such a seat 
may be set near an old growth of vines, 
such as wild grape or the small white 
flowering clematis, and the vines trained 
over the trellises. This will give a good 
shade in the shortest possible time, or 
flower boxes may be started early with 
some quick growing vine like the old 
fashioned morning glory, and these boxes 
set at each end of the seat with the vines 
well grown by the time they are set in 
place against the seat. With a good start 
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they will soon cover and shade the seat. 

Where there is a kitchen garden, it may 
be set off from the lawn, or from the 
street by a lattice or a trellis fence of 
some kind, and make an attractive feature 
at the same time. Such a trellis along 
the alley way, or with a little gate beside 
the garage, such as that seen beyond the 
seat, oftentimes makes the back of the 
house quite as attractive as the front or 
entrance side, as it should be. 

A trellised entrance is always an at- 
tractive feature of the home, and may be 
applied to an old house, sometimes even 
more easily than to the new house, unless 
it has been made a feature in the design- 
ing of the home. Such an entrance, bow- 
ered in vines, may add very appreciably 
the monetary value of the house when 
it comes to setting a selling price. Here 
again the flower lover has the approba- 
tion of the hard headed business man, 
thus things of the spirit are making them- 
selves manifest, and beauty has attained 
a commercial value. 

A trellis covered walk, such as that 
shown, if close covered with vines might 
seem very shut-in, but with the vines not 
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too heavy or trimmed to an openness it 
gives an unusual feature. However, the 
natural growth of the vine is always heav- 
ier on the sunny side, where it 1s most 
wanted, and more open on the other side. 

In the South where the out door sea- 
son is so large a part of the year one 
finds some very interesting developments, 
in the way of building around trees, so 
as to save their shade and use them in the 
new built home. A fine old tree or a well 
grown young tree is too wonderful a 
thing, and too hard to produce, to be 
treated lightly. When a tree is the result 
of growth through many generations it 
is given especial consideration. The live 
oaks of California and of the South are 
used oftentimes in curious ways. In the 
illustration, a tall water oak, which looks 
much like a live oak, 1s enclosed in the 
picturesue roof of this Florida bungalow. 
These trees show us the oriental mean- 
ing of such terms as roof-tree, which we 
with our occidental materialism have in- 
terperted to mean simply the timbers in 
the roof. We have northern trees which 
give a shade almost as dense and protect- 
ing, as these of slow growth. 
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A water oak is enclosed in the roof of this porch 
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The Sleeping Porch 


Marion Brownfield 


HE line of demarkation between 
the sleeping room with many 
windows and the sleeping porch, 
as the names are ordinarily ap- 
plied, seems to have almost vanished. 
Here, however, we are considering the 
sleeping porch which is essentially a 
porch, not just a room of the house with 
the outside walls filled with windows. 

When an addition- 
al sleeping room is 
to be added to a 
house, oftentimes it 
can most easily be 
done by adding a 
porch projection, and 
finishing this so well, 
by means of special 
insulation, that it 
can be kept comfort- « 
able during the cold- ^“; 
est weather, at least », 
for sleeping. If the 4¢ 
foundations do not \f/ 
extend down so as 
to become part of 
the basement, the 
Hoors must be very 
carefully insulated, 
with beam-filling at the junction of the 
floor and walls, and the walls insulated 
as the rest of the house. 

There are many charming ways in 
which the interior of such a room may 
be treated, of which a trellised treatment 
is a favorite. On the other hand such a 
room may be given the simplest possible 
treatment, filling the entire exposure with 
windows,—casement windows, which will 
permit the maximum of air in the room. 

When the possibility of sleeping on a 
porch in order to be out of doors was a 
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new idea, any porch served the purpose, 
and it was just what the name implied, a 
sleeping porch; but now sleeping porches 
are no longer the crude, bare looking 
places which satished us then. Perhaps 
the cost of building has made people hesi- 
tate to build a place that may be “im- 
possible” to use in frigid weather. The 
inconvenience of not having one’s belong- 


Trellised treatment for sleeping porch 


ings completely protected from the 
weather, or possible of protection, to- 
gether with the satisfaction to the eye, 
has made the modern sleeping porch a 
combination of the comfort of indoors, 
plus outdoor ozone. 

A bedroom with so many windows that 
a maximum of fresh air can be obtained 
is the thing desired. In order to make 
many open windows practicable, the walls 
and furnishings must be simple and dur- 
able enough to stand quantities of air and 
sunlight. The advantages of the sleeping 
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porch bedroom must not be lost by win- 
dows that do not open readily. It must 
be the easiest thing in the world to “regu- 
late the weather” in the room by opening 
windows, at any angle, to catch a breeze 
or to avoid draughts. Shades, and simple 
draperies which may be easily laundered 
contribute to comfort, and should give 
seclusion when desired. Shades that roll 
up from the bottom are a feature of the 
first porch illustrated. 

Since the windows are the principal 
feature in making a room into a fresh air 
sleeping apartment, it is wise to consider 
carefully their placing, size, and type. For 
example, in some localities a north ex- 
posure might be too windy for comfort. 
In this case windows should be grouped 
for fresh air minus gales, on the other 
exposures of the sleeping porch. In too 
sunny a locality awnings may be installed 
for a room thus heated by day, might be 
unbearable by evening. 

Casement windows are shown in one 


illustration and are deservedly popular, 


as they open the whole space of the win- 
dow. Provision must be made, however, 
for the space they take in opening, and 
for a construction which will make them 
weather proof. Out-swinging casements 
are easier to make tight against the 
weather, but they must be supplied with 
some kind of hardware which will hold 
them in any desired position. There are 
many kinds of hardware on the market, 
more or less elaborate, which make this 
provision; or in the simplest construction 
a long rod with a hook on the end, 
attached with a screweye to the window 
sill, and several eyes on the lower rail of 
the window, into which the hook may 
slip, permit the window to be held se- 
curely in any of several positions. In 
such case, screens may be hinged to 
swing in. 

The usual double hung window, with 
two sliding sash are perhaps used quite 
as much as anything else because stock 
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windows may be gotten and installed so 
readily, and while they only open half the 
space, they are usually the cheapest to 
install. So important are the windows in 
the sleeping porch that they should be 
given precedence over other things, mak- 
ing a sacrifice, when necessary, some- 
where else in order to have satisfactory 
windows. 

While a hardwood floor is always good, 
it is not an essential for a sleeping porch. 
Linoleum, especially in the plain colors, 
brown, blue or green, is very good and 
makes an attractive floor. Tile of any 
kind seems especially appropriate for a 
porch floor. A painted floor is also prac- 
tical especially if used with a linoleum or 
other kind of rug. If small rugs are used, 
rag rugs and braided, or hooked rugs are ` 
very appropriate. Grass rugs are always 
good for use on a porch. 

The walls of the porch, which formerly 
were sometimes left like the outside of 
the house, — that with clapboards, or 
shingles, brick or stucco left showing as 
walls of the porch, are now given some 
special treatment, unless perhaps in the 
case of brick or stucco walls. Over the 
siding or shingles some of the wall or 
plaster boards may easily be placed and 
either tinted, plastered over, or even 
papered like a plastered wall, though wall- 
paper, as such, hardly seems as much in 
place on a porch as other modes of finish. 
Wall boards are so easily tacked over a 
rough exterior finished with wood that it 
may be done by an amateur, and is espe- 
cially worth consideration. It may be 
tinted and covered with the popular trellis 
treatment, more or less elaborate. Such 
a treatment is shown in one of the 
illustrations. 

In this sleeping porch, plaque like 
motifs are inset in the latticed wall to 
give the suggestion of a flower garden. 
It is easy to vary this effect. Larger 
spaces could easily represent a window 
with flowers peeping in, and such motifs 
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Casement windows for the sleeping porch 


as hollyhocks or morning glories clamber- 
ing in would be charming. 

This lattice treatment is one of the most 
interesting effects for semi-outdoor rooms 
such as sun rooms, patios and terraces, 
and borrowed for the sleeping porch is 


equally artistic. Used originally by archi- | 


tects of the French Renaissance as rose 
frames against a plaster house to fill in 
the spaces between long French windows, 
it suggests the garden very pleasingly. 
In courts where latticed patterns are used 
to decorate the walls, it might be noted 
that small places in the cement or wood 
floor are often provided to set plants so 


they may grow upward and also add their 
part in the decoration. 

Another useful detail for the sleeping 
porch bedroom is the electric socket, for 
this not only provides light for reading 
and dressing, but the means for cleaning 
and heating. 

Built-in furniture such as beds, bureaus, 
seats and cupboards are practical for this 
room. A closet with a mirror inside the 
door and shelves to use as a bureau sub- 
stitute are very handy and protect belong- 
ings from dust if the windows are open 
most of the time. But in any case simple 
furniture, easily kept. should be used. 


“Shadow and Sun; 
Thus, too, our lives are made, 
Yet, think how great the sun, 
How small the shade.” 
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The Tardy Gardner 


May Belle Brooks 


ee 2 O the garden lover it is a real 
ro ş tragedy to have to move into a 
"aA § new home too late in the season 

to plant a garden, but if the mi- 
gration does not take place later than 
June, there is yet time to do something 
about it. 

Make your soil do its bit by enriching 
it as much as possible and raking exceed- 
ingly fine, for anything grows faster in 
soil that doesn’t require a waste of time 
and energy in pushing through. Soak 
the seeds in warm water before planting 
and use the sprinkler freely while they 
are germinating. There are many things 
that may be planted in the summer as 
well as the spring, although your crop 
will not be as early as your neighbor’s, 
of course. Consult the seed envelopes to 
ascertain just what plants should be 
grown In succession. 

There is a new radish on the market 
that is a good choice for the late gar- 
dener, because of its rapidity of growth. 
It is called the New Perfection Radish 
and somewhat resembles the old Scarlet 
Turnip White Tip variety, but having 
the white predominating over the deep 
red color. Then there are the old reli- 
able winter radishes of Chinese and Span- 
ish origin, which should be sown in July 
or August. A European variety of peas 
called Buttercup is a little earlier in bear- 
ing than the usual late kind, and the Tele- 
phone Peas are the best for the last plant- 
ing of the season, although if the weather 
is too dry and hot, late peas are not very 
successful. However, to the tardy gar- 
dener, it is worth taking a risk. Beans 
are the “one best bet” in this case, espe- 
cially the green podded sort. They may 


be sown at intervals until August. A 
light top dressing of poultry manure or 
wood ashes will hasten matters. One 
should be very careful in the use of poul- 
try droppings, however, as it is about ten 
times stronger than barnyard manure and 
will quickly burn up vegetation if ap- 
plied too freely. It should never come in 
direct contact with the plants themselves, 
but merely placing around them so that it 
gradually feeds the roots by absorption. 

Beets, too, are certain of development 
even if sown the middle of July. A good 
selection for autumn use is the early 
Blood Turnip Beet. 

Swiss Chard is a worthwhile relative 
of the Beet family that should be in every 
garden because of its ease of cultivation 
and its varied uses. The leaves are 
cooked like greens and the broad rib is 
prepared like asparagus. It also makes 
excellent green food for chickens. The 
leaves quickly renew themselves after be- 
ing cut off and in some climates, it lives 
over the winter. The Giant Lucullus is 
one of the best varieties. Brussels 
Sprouts are cultivated the same as cab- 
bage and may be sown for succession up 
to July. Late cabbage plants should be 
set out in June or July, although it is 
useless to plant the seed for such, later 
than May. The same may be said of the 
late cauliflower, of which Veitch’s Au- 
tumn Giant is a fine specimen. The ama- 
teur gardener had best depend upon buy- 
ing his cabbage, cauliflower, pepper and 
eggplant plants from the growers, rather 
than try to raise them from seed. 

The hardy carrot, though generally 
sown in May or June, may be sown in 
July, a long rooted sort, like Danver’s 
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Long Orange, being the best choice for 
the autumn crop. Cucumbers are de- 
pendable, the season for planting the 
pickling crop being from June to the mid- 
dle of July. Watch for the yellow striped 
beetle, however, and, if they appear, 
spray with a solution of three ounces of 
Bordeaux Arsenate of Lead to one gal- 
lon of water. Another enemy of the late 
cucumber vine is drought. A simple 
way to overcome this is to sink a tin can, 
having a hole bored in the bottom, in the 
ground near the vine. Keep this filled 
with water, which supplies the moisture 
as needed. 

Sweet Corn is usually planted for suc- 
cession up to July the fifteenth. All truck 
gardeners agree that the Evergreen varie- 
ties, notably Stowell’s, are best for late 
planting. The Country Gentleman is also 
recommended. Garden Cress, or Pepper- 
grass, is a little known plant so easy to 
grow that it deserves a place in every 
yard. It is an ideal substitute for the 
slow growing parsley, which it closely 
resembles in appearance. It should al- 
ways be sown in succession, as it soon 
runs to seed. The Green Curled Winter 
Endive is an old standby for winter use 
and should be sown in June or July. It 
is not practical to set out eggplant later 
than June. Kale is very hardy, the 
leaves being improved by frost, but 1s 
seldom sown later than June. It fre- 
quently survives the winter. Spinach 
does very well as a late crop and mustard 
is another thing that should always be 
sown for succession. It makes delicious 
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greens, alone or in combination with 
others. 

Kohlrabi responds to a late June sow- 
ing and is a vegetable deserving better 
acquaintance among home gardeners. In 
flavor it is a cross between the cabbage 
and the turnip, the edible bulb growing 
above ground. If allowed to grow too 
large they become fibrous and pithy. 
They are excellent cooked like turnips or 
served raw in salads. 

Lettuce may be sown every two weeks 
until fall, but unless the ground is excep- 
tionally rich and in a location not too 
sunny, late crops are rarely worth while. 
Hot weather makes the leaves bitter and 
it goes to seed rapidly. 

Tomato plants of the late varieties will 
do wonderfully well in a late season, pro- 
vided they are protected from early frosts 
by a cover of some sort laid over them 
each night. It is advisable to force to- 
matoes by sprinkling nitrate of soda in 
a ring around each plant just before a 
rain, or the sprinkling can may be used 
to wet it down. In fact, this nitrate of 
soda application is excellent for most veg- 
etables, hastening maturity and increas- 
ing the yield. Care must be taken not 
to allow it to come in contact with the 
plant itself. 

Turnips are the very best of all vege- 
tables suitable for late planting, July 
being the favored month, although Au- 
gust will do. The Rutabaga variety, how- 
ever, should be planted earlier, in June 
or early July, its huge size demanding 
more time for maturing. 
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Quality in Building 


HE building of your home is not 
for a few months or a year, but 
for a long period of time. While 
at the time of building, first cost 
is apt to loom so large that it over- 

shadows other considerations, as the time 

goes by, the importance of other things 
begin to assume their proper propor- 
tions, and one wonders how some of these 
other things could ever have failed to re- 
ceive careful treatment. True economy 
in building comes first, in the elimination 
of waste space in the planning of the 
home. This comes in the arrangement 
of rooms so as to require the minimum 
of space in halls and passageways, with 
the maximum of “useful space.” At the 
saine time the circulation must be easy 
and direct. The rooms must be of good 
size and well proportioned. Not only 
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is considerable skill necessary, but train- 
ing and experience in the actual building 
so that when the plan is successfully 
achieved, the exterior shall express the 
charming features of the interior arrange- 
ment, and all shall be done with a mini- 
mum of good material, so disposed as to 
give the maximum of service. All the 
related parts, the plumbing, the heating, 
the lighting, the selections of woods and 
their finish, the kitchen and laundry 
equipment, the aesthetic and the useful, 
must all be treated with the same skill 
and knowledge, that the minimum of ex- 
penditure shall produce the maximum of 
results. All this is no small undertaking ; 
it is the business of the architect. People 
sometimes think they can plan their own 


homes, and have them satisfactory. 
Some women can make their own 
mn 


Architecte’? Small House Service Bureau, N. W. Division 
Planned and constructed in a simple style 
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dresses, but if the dress is to be her con- 
stant apparel for the next ten or twenty- 
five years, would a woman be satisfied to 
attempt it, or would she want it done by 
skilled and experienced hands? How 
much more is technical skill required in 
the planning of the home. 

In the long run it pays to figure the 
home building problem in the terms of 
service and value. It 1s poor business to 
skimp and save a few dollars on the ini- 
tial cost if in the end you have a continual 
outlay for repairs and upkeep. 

As far as the building of the wall is 
concerned, it costs as much to build 
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space outside the house as to enclose it. 
For that reason projections give more 
expensive floor space than that enclosed 
within a regular form. The oblong house 
which approximates the square is, other 
things being equal, an economical house 
to build. Such a home is shown in this 
design, planned and constructed in the 
most simple and straightforward man- 
ner, step-saving as to arrangement and 
pleasing in appearance. The vestibule is 
projected onto the terrace, giving a good 
entrance and a coat closet on each side, 
all under the hood of the entrance. 

The living room extends the whole 
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length of the house, with fireplace on 
the outside wall, with the furnace and 
fuel rooms under the living room. The 
kitchen chimney is on the other side of 
the house, with flue from the laundry 
under the kitchen. 

On the second floor are two good bed 
rooms and a bath room, and a third room 
which is smaller and may be used for a 
child’s room or sewing room. It is large 
enough, however, for a sleeping room. 
The owner’s bed room is fine and roomy, 
11 by 17 feet in size, with windows on 
two sides and a large closet. 
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or of heat passing to the rest of the house. 
The kitchen is larger than we often find 
in the compactly planned houses. With 
a kitchen cart or tea wagon of some type, 
the distance between the kitchen sink and 
the dining room table does not present 
the vision of innumerable trips carrying 
a few dishes at a time as it used to do, 
for practically a full dinner service of 
dishes, for a few people, can be wheeled 
at one time to and from the dining room. 
Modern conveniences have laid many of 
the bug-bears of housekeeping, and the 
house-wife needs to use her ingenuity 


A dignified stucco home built in Southern California 


The second home, while considerably 
larger, is also designed on simple lines. 
The rooms are all ample in size; the living 
room 14 by 23 feet, with windows on 
three sides, is cool and airy even during 
the hot season. The wide central hall 
connects the living and dining rooms, 
though French doors permit each to be 
shut off when desired. Beyond the din- 
ing room is the breakfast room with a 
china cupboard conveniently placed. The 
rear hall makes an air passage way be- 
tween the kitchen and the rest of the 
house, shutting off probability of odors 


E. W. Scillwell. Architect 


constantly in finding better and more logi- 
cal methods for carrying out her work. 
While some modern conveniences are ex- 
pensive in first cost, others are not, and 
as a whole they are economical-in the 
long run, when one takes into account the 
time saved either to the house-wife her- 
self or to her highly paid helpers. The 
best is cheapest when all these things 
are taken into consideration. One thing 
which has not as yet been considered 
necessary in the home, even of the larger 
type is the elevator or lift, which would 
save the endless trips up and down stairs. 
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Made attractive with trellises and vines 


Cost of such equipment has doubtless 
stood in the way of its use. 

On the second floor are good bedrooms 
with large closets. A dressing room con- 
nects with the large front bedroom. A 
sleeping porch opens from the hall with 
drop sash filling the outside walls. 

The last home shown in this group 
is a cottage design, with the eaves hang- 
ing very low. The roof is raised over the 
central dormer to give full height for the 


Chas. S. Sedgwick, Architect 


frent bedroom windows on the second 
floor. 

The rooms on the second floor open 
well together and are attractively placed. 
Both living room and dining room open 
to the sun parlor, through which entrance 
is given to the house. 

The exterior treatment of stucco is 
made attractive with trellises and vines, 
which are effective over the stucco sur- 
face as a background. 
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The New Home 


YaNHEN a new home is 
SAN pF built it calls upon vir- 
WE tually all the indus- 
tries of the country for | 
its products. There is perhaps 


no better barometer of general 


conditions than the building. 
business. As the homes are q 
being built now, they are more | 
carefully planned than they | 
ever have been before, with | 
greater thought put upon both | 
the materials used and the 
manner of construction. All 
these things require that the 
home builder shall know more 
definitely what is wanted in 
the new home, and must be able to give 
the builder a full understanding of the 
things that are really necessary in order 
to have that home satisfactory. 

Designs for three homes are shown in 
this group, all of which are very practi- 
cable under varying conditions. The first 
is purely a bungalow, with the wide over- 
hang of the eaves and the porch shading 
the front of the house, yet without giv- 
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ing too much shade, as may be seen from 
the luxuriant growth of the vines and 
planting. The room arrangement is ex- 
cellent, with the living room taking the 
full width of the house, dining room and 
kitchen connecting well together, but 
without a door opening directly between 
them. The chambers are connected by 
the small hall. 

The second home is a cottage design 


An inviting bungalow home 
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but with good space under the roof. Liv- 
ing room, dining room, and sun room, all 
open together through wide doors or 
cased openings throwing the whole lower 
floor together. The stairs lead up from 
the living room without loss of space. 
On the second floor are three chambers. 
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The exterior finish is of stucco with 
timber work in the gables, brackets and 
window trim. 

The last home shown is of stucco and 
brick and also has timber work in the 
gable over the porch. Brick is used for 
the foundation courses up to the sills of 


A cottage design in stucco wlth timber work 
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A home which is practical and roomy 


the windows and for porch and chimney. 

In plan it is very carefully worked 
out to give the maximum of living space. 
The living room is 30 feet long, with 
stair-way and hall opening from it, as is 
also the dining room. Two bed rooms 
and a bath room open from the hall on 
one side and the kitchen on the other. 


DINING RM- 


12°O x17 O" 


“LIVING Kao, 
13.0°x 30 6” 


One of these bed rooms is virtually a 
sleeping porch, with two sides filled with 
windows. There are two additional 
rooms on the second floor. The planting 
about these homes promises to add in- 
creasingly to their beauty, as the time 
goes by. Flower boxes are used to ad- 
vantage on the porch railings. 
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Livable furniture for porch service 


Decoration and Furnishing 
Virginia Robie, Editor 


Summer Furnishings 


HE tea room movement has cer- 
tainly been in the interests of 
good cooking, and may be said 
to have had a marked influence 
on certain phases of house furnishing. 
It is quite true that many tea rooms 
are extreme and freakish. The blue rab- 
bit, green dragon and purple cow themes 
have run riot in some cases. Even so, 
they have not been without benefit. Just 
as the first Futurist and Cubist pictures 


made us all gasp a little, and then gave 
cause for real thinking, so have the 
bright and daring schemes of the bizarre 
tea shops set new standards in paint. 
One can always weed, sort and sift in 
picking up ideas about house furnishing. 
It is a wise homemaker who employs this 
method, taking a hint here and a hint 
there, adapting to suit the particular 
need. 

For some time I have been noting dif- 
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ferent tea house schemes with special 
interest, believing they have much to of- 
fer in the way of good suggestions for 
summer rooms and porches. 

These picturesque places are located all 
over the country. Some are smart New 
York shops with the newest wrinkles in 
decoration, as in sandwiches; some are 
rustic rooms in rural districts where bare 
boards make a background for hickory 
furniture, and you sip tea and eat old- 
fashioned seed-cakes from flowing blue 
china or willow ware; others are in dis- 
tinguished old houses where the coloni- 
al idea 1s carried out to the letter. You 
can buy the tea pot on vour tea tray if 
you wish, copy the chintz curtains, or 
borrow the scheme of painting fan-back 
Windsor chairs, pale yellow with. lines 
of Continental blue. Some of these 
places are north, some south and west. 

One well remembered spot on the New 
England coast makes use of an old boat 
house, with fish nets and crossed oars as 
wall decorations. Tea is not brewed 
here. Coffee is substituted and you can 
order clams, lobsters and every season- 
able thing found in the sea. And it 
might be added here that “tea room,” 
“shop” and “house” are elastic terms cov- 
ering many things. Yet the serving of 
tea was the firm foundation of the origi- 
nal plan and the name survives. 

This boat house is vivid as to paint. 
The floor is yellow, the chairs are sea- 
green and the tables sea-blue. As the 
real ocean is just outside the windows 
the color scheme is extensive. There are 
no curtains. Awnings of the same vivid 
green are used when needed. 

Thinking of various establishments as 
they dot the memory, “The Cottage Tea 
Room” of New Smyrna, Florida, comes 
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to mind, a place of cool colors and—hot, 
hot tea. I remember the windows were 
curtained in blue and white checked ging- 
ham, that the chairs and tables were 
painted ivory white with dark blue bands. 
In a sales room palmetto baskets and 
fans were for sale, also brilliant birds 
made from pine cones. The pelicans 
were very clever, as such toys go. 

An old time southern place, reminis- 
cent of other days, is the Plantation Tea 
House near Charleston, South Carolina. 
At this particular moment the decorative 
scheme is less clear: in my mind than the 
hot biscuits, fried chicken and other good 
things. The delightful ride out from 
Charleston, across the river, is vividly 
recalled, also the heavy April downpour 
which accompanied the return. 


Very fine copy of Eighteenth Century cane chair 
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Blue seems to be a color particularly 
favored by the guiding powers of the tea 
cult. Quite charming is the tone used 
in Polly-Anna Inn at Nokomis, Florida. 
This interesting place is more than a tea 
house, as the name indicates. On Span- 
ish lines and with much architectural 
charm, the Inn commands a beautiful 
view of one of the inlets from the Gulf 
of Mexico. 

We enjoyed ice tea on a hot March 
day, accompanied by cinnamon toast, in 
a room in which old rose, ivory and black 
made a pleasing color scheme. 

Of more recent memory is “The After- 
glow” on Sarasota Bay, a delightful 
house which should go into a story book. 
One hardly knows where to begin with 
the tale; whether to describe the gifted 
owner, Mrs. Ida Smith Hemingway, or 
paint the background of semi-tropical 
foliage, Italian pergolas and green waters 
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of the lovely bay. One enters the 
grounds under an arch of flowering vines, 
passes an enchanting garden house cov- 
ered with the brilliant blossoms of the 
flame vine, and thence into the main 
dwelling which is cool on the hottest day. 
Perhaps you have arrived a little earlier 
than the appointed hour of luncheon or 
tea—for in “The Afterglow” everything 
is arranged by appointment. 

You are free to wander over the 
house. The rooms are filled with beau- 
tiful objects picked up all over the 
world, for Mrs. Hemingway is a great 
traveler. Fine old mahogany furniture, 
decorative cretonnes and rare pottery 
delight the eye, while books and maga- 
zines invite close companionship. There 
is no suggestion of a shop. In fact, it is 
a charming home opened to the public 
through one of those turns of fortune 
not unknown in modern American life. 


A cottage tea room 
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Fascinating as 1s the interior, the garden 
leading down to the water tempts in- 
vestigation. Those who have been in 
Italy or know, merely through photo- 
graphs, the coast towns, will instantly 
think of Amalfi. Something of the spirit 
of the famous Capucini gardens has been 
imprisoned here, and the rich color of 
West Coast Florida helps create an illu- 
sion of Italy. 

On either side of the door opening in- 
to the garden is a pergola of concrete 
pillars, roofed with the trunks of cedar, 
over which vines grow luxuriantly. The 
loose bark of the trees makes an inter- 
esting contrast to the architectural col- 
umns, which frame the sky and water in 
delightful panels. Descending the stair 
case of tile and concrete one notes on 
the first broad landing a sunken pool 
filled with lilies, on the second a sun 
dial, while the third and lower landing 
is bordered by a hedge of arbor-vitae 
concealing the sea wall. 

Over a luncheon, which measured up 
to the environment, we had ample time 
to study the decorative scheme of the en- 
closed porch assigned to our party. 
Shades of two-toned stripes shut off the 
mid-day sun without concealing water 
and garden. Wicker of interesting de- 
sign, upholstered in as gay and bold a 
pattern as ever graced a Fifth Avenue 
shop, made a pleasing harmony with the 
rough, gray plaster of the walls. On the 
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**Chester’’ pattern in gay informal china 
house side of the porch was a lattice, 


stained like the furniture, a walnut 
brown, over which grew wistaria in 
palest shades of mauve. 

Through a narrow door, opposite the 
water side of the porch, extended a small 
patio filled with fan palms and adorned 
by a statuette in painted plaster, repre- 
senting “Summer.” Originally there 
were “The Four Seasons.” This capti- 
vating figure in quaintest costume, and 
holding on her finger a bird suggested 
glazed terra cotta, so brilliant were the 
colors. 

As we motored home by Gulf Stream 
Avenue and later through the tall pines 
and arching oaks, we agreed that of all 
our tea house experiences, “The After- 
glow” was far and away the most in- 
teresting. And putting the theory into 
practice that much may be learned in 
decorative matters we planned an en- 
closed porch for a northern summer 
home based on the day’s outing. 


Wedgewood Queensware for summer use 
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ON INTERIOR DECORATION 


Letters intended for answer through these columns or by mail should be addressed to “Keith's Decorative Service” and 
should give all information possible as to exposure of rooms, finish of woodwork, colors preferred, etc. Send diagram of floor 


plan. Enclose return postage. 


A Simply Finished Home 


W.L. Weare beginning the construc- 
tion of a home, and there are several 
points about which we want your help. 

The original plans are for a “Colonial 
Bungalow,” and while the house may 
eventually be completed in every detail, 
it is now only a one story house; the half 
story being left entirely unfinished, ex- 
cept for windows, plumbing pipes and 
wiring. 

The house will be stained brown on the 
exterior, with cream paint trim, instead 
of the usual white paint of Colonial. 

Every departure from the plans is made 
to reduce the present cost of building. 
Without these changes we could not 
build. 

The house consists of living room, din- 
ing room, breakfast room, kitchen, kitch- 
en porch, bath room, screened porch, bed 
rooms, living porch and entrance porch. 
The walls are everywhere to be finished 
with rough sand plaster, which has a very 
agreeable soft, grayish tone, rather neu- 
tral; the woodwork is pine and is to have 
one coat of brown stain and rubbed down. 
The kitchen and bath room walls to be 
enameled up to four or five feet. The 
floors will be of pine boards cut very nar- 
row so as to obtain best results. It is 
impossible to get fine flooring now and 
we decided it would be better to lay hard- 
wood floors over all at some future time 
than have floors of one or two rooms of 
hardwood now and the rest an inferior 
wood. Please give suggestions for finish- 


ing floors with a view to easy cleaning, 
to service, and inexpensiveness. 

For furniture, we plan to use walnut or 
brown mahogany with wicker in living 
room, walnut or brown mahogany in din- 
ing room. The soft brown of walnut is 
beautiful and perhaps easier to keep clean 
than mahogany. We have a walnut, up- 
right piano but everything else to buy. 
Would like a desk on the colonial order. 
with deep drawers below a shelf which 
drops down. A gate leg or single pedestal 
reading table in walnut, a desk chair and 
piano chair in walnut, and possibly a dav- 
enport and two or three chairs in brown 
wicker, and built-in book case would 
complete the living room furniture. 

We have a very old French clock with 
a glass cover over all. Would this not 
be very well placed on a well braced shelf 
above the desk or above a small table 
with drawers. The wood mantel could 
then be left free for more modern orna- 
ments, and the clock is worth special at- 
tention. 

For the dining room would like per- 
fectly plain round walnut or mahogany 
table with four legs with rush bottom 
chairs and a plain large serving table to 
use where sideboard will go at some fu- 
ture time. Would mirror with lights on 
each side be appropriate above serving 
table? Would it be better to use brown 
mahogany in dining room with walnut 
in living room? 

We have no pictures but a few small 
pieces of old brass and some well chosen 
wedding presents will help. 
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Your own ideas are so well con- 
criticisms to 
make. Your general plan is good. The 
brown-stained pine woodwork should 
have a coat of wax to protect it and then 
rubbed down. iIt will be soft and beauti- 
ful with the natural sand finished plaster 
walls. Your decision about floors is also 
good, but the pine should be frst 
shellaced, then waxed and rubbed like 
hard wood. You will, of course, paint the 
woodwork in bath, white or ivory and 
preferably in kitchen also. 

Walnut furniture by all means, in this 
setting of stained pine and gray plaster, 
in dining room as well as living room, es- 
pecially if rush bottom chairs are used. 
The style should be simple. For the 
buffet table you could get it in the unfin- 
ished furniture and stain and wax it your- 
self. Have it long and narrow. A long, 
narrow mirror above between light 
sconces of burnished brass with candles 
will be very good indeed. Over the table 
use an inverted bowl. Burnished brass 
for the light fixtures will be in best har- 
mony with your woodwork and furniture. 
We should get one large rug for the liv- 
ing room, 10 by 14 feet in a gray Rego 
Wilton, with a narrow border of black. 
This will last you many years and always 
look well. A good living room rug is 
economy. Gray brick would be good for 
the fireplace facings. Get color in some 
richly colored cretonne for the window 
drapes and upholstering, a couple of fire- 
side wicker chairs. A piano lamp and a 
library table lamp will make a most 
attractive room. 

You can get along with a wool fibre 
rug in the dining room in an old blue and 
use blue at the windows. 

The old clock deserves a place of honor, 
but we should prefer to hang it on the 
wall over a sort of console table, rather 
than placing it ona shelf. As to pictures, 
do not use them in the dining room unless 
a Dutch scene in Delft blues on one side 
the French doors and a Dutch interior on 
the other. In the living room Japanese 
prints framed in narrow frames of dark 
gray wool and some of the lovely photo- 
gravure landscape scenes in color, framed 
in antique gold, would be chcice and not 
expensive. 


Ans. 
sidered that we have few 
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Home Beautifying 


The ; 
PROPER TREAT MEN 
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-F URNITURE 


This book gives complete instructions for 
finishing all wood—hard or soft, old or 
new. Tells how inexpensive soft wood 
may be finished so it is as beautiful and 
artistic as hardwood. Fxplains just what 
materials to use and how to apply them. 
Includes color card—gives covering ca- 
pacities, etc. Use coupon below. 


JOHNSON’S WOOD DYE 


Johnson’s Wood Dye is very easy to ap- 
ply — It goes on quickly, without a lap or 
a streak. It penetrates deeply, bringing 
out the beauty of the grain without rais- 
ing it—dries in 4 hours and does not rub 
off or smudge. 


BUILDING?? 


Doubtless you want the most house for the least 
money. Our book will help you realize that ambi- 
tion without “cutting corners.” If, after receiving 
book, you wish further information, write our In- 
dividual Advice department. Experts will gladly 
solve your problem without charge. 


a 2 B 
A C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis. z 
a Dept. KE 6, (Canadian Factory-Brantford). B 
8 Please send me free and postpaid your Instruction 4 
8 Book on Wood Finishing and Home Beautifying. E 
a a 
a : a 
a One of the Best Painters here is.............--. m 
a a 
e His Address: i6s4cc tsi os ved besa ewan a 
u a 
i. My- Name ee sre sas tan iwew ee cede ais Noe Sade a 
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We My Address: siawiecsaiew cone toa Veda aa ees kas a 
a E 
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Sun Room in Black and Jade Green. 


E. D. McK. My house faces south. A 
tiled porch extends across the front, being 
covered in the center. 

Would you have all the interior wood- 
work the cream ivory? We had thought 
of mahogany doors, or should the doors 
be ivory, too? I will have the sunparlor 
in wicker. What should I use on the 
floor? Itis hard wood. The living room 
will be furnished in antique mahogany, 
upholstered in soft shades of tapestry, 
with old blue predominating. The din- 
ing room is also in mahogany. My chairs 
are covered with a black brocade velvet 
showing a tiny bit of gold. Now, how 
shall I have these rooms papered and 
what draperies? Shall use taupe rugs in 
these rooms. The bedrooms will be fur- 
nished in mahogany or perhaps walnut. 

Ans. Taking up the question of the 
walls—we suggest for the living room a 
soft, light gray grasscloth, which will be 
a good background for the mahogany and 
old blue tapestry, and is particularly 
lovely with ivory woodwork. In regard 
to the doors, the front door should be an- 
tique mahogany, also the door opposite 
into the little hall. The French doors 
would best be in ivory. It would be at- 
tractive to make French doors in place 
of the double window opening from din- 
ing room to porch; the sun parlor best 
have windows only. One reason for this 
is that we would have chintz shades at 
these windows and no curtains. Let them 
be very gay, preferably on a black 
ground. Paint the woodwork here a dull, 
jade green and simply tint the plaster 
wall a soft gray. Paint the floor black, 
and lay a narrow, yard wide runner of 
jade green, wool fibre carpet down the 
center. Have jade green wicker furni- 
ture and upholster in cretonne apple 
green, corn color, light blue and coral col- 
ors on a black ground. The dining room 
should have one of the lovely Colonial 
landscape papers in soft grays on an ivory 
ground, a fine setting for your chairs in 
black and gold brocade. Side draperies 
at the double window of black and gold 
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brocade. The taupe rug will be just right. 

The little breakfast room should have 
a flowered wall paper with rose and blue 
on a cream ground, table and chairs 
painted gray with decorations in rose and 
curtains at the window of deep rose or- 
gandy, ruffled. 

We should use gray, painted furniture 
with inset panels of cane, in one of the 
bedrooms, instead of mahogany. 

Living-Dining Room Treatment. 

R. J. S—I am enclosing a plan of our 
home, which is now under construction. 
Would like your advice concerning the 
color of the walls and draperies of all the 
rooms. The woodwork throughout will 
be ivory unless you advise gray in the 
kitchen and breakfast room. How shall 
I furnish my big room? Would you ad- 
vise selling my dining furniture? If I 
have linoleum on the kitchen floor, shall 
I have it also on the floor of the breakfast 
room? <Any suggestions you may offer 
would be very much appreciated. I love 
to read your little magazine. 

Ans.—As to the color of the walls— 
you do not say how the house faces, so 
in regard to the “big room,” we can only 
say that if it has a north or east exposure, 
make the wall tone a soft tan or ecru; if 
a south exposure, tones of gray. If paper 
is used, a tapestry design in two tones of 
the gray or ecru is the best choice. As 
to the furniture, since you have the break- 
fast room and will use that except with 
guests, we would not use dining room 
furniture in your big room. You could 
have a large circular top made of pine to 
set over an ordinary table, or have a 
pretty drop-leaf table with extra leaves. 
You could use a chest of drawers, a high- 
boy, for your table linen. Yes, the lino- 
leum of kitchen floor should extend over 
the breakfast room, also. In so small a 
house, we would run the ivory finish right 
through. In the kitchen and bath it should 
have a gloss finish. We would put a gay 
paper, birds and flowers, on the walls of 
breakfast room and have table and chairs 
painted, either gray with flower decora- 
tions or blue with green and yellow 
stripes. 
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Own This Trim, Money-Saving, 


Comfortable Home 


or one of ten other models, all constructed of indestructible Ambler 
Asbestos Building Lumber—Ambler Linabestos Wallboard and Am- 
bler Asbestos Shingles. 


Ambler Asbestos Building Products can’t burn. They last 
forever. They save you from the burden of constant repair, paint, 
insurance, and they save coal. 

The illustration above is the “Penfield” design, home of Elizabeth 


Wucher, at Willow Grove, Penna. Many others at Glenside, Penna., Elkins 
Park, Penna., Brookline, Mass., and Atlantic Coast resorts. 


Our new book, “Permanent Asbestos Homes,” will give floor plans, etc., 
and much good counsel on home-purchasing. It will please us to send you a 
freecopy. Just put your name and address on the blank below and mail it to us. 


ASBESTOS BUILDINGS CO. 


2013 Market St., PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Send your new book to T - 5 ey Se ee a sees 
K MJY 
a a a eS a aS 
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June Vegetables 


Elsie Fjelstad Radder 


F 


a f HE fact that green vegetables are 
fe used all the year round has done 
(20% i 

w. much to keep our people in health. 
Canned vegetables such as we 
are now able to have all the year are ex- 
cellent, nevertheless, we welcome vege- 
tables “fresh from the garden.” 

It is said, however, that many people 
eat just what they like in the vegetable 
line and do not have enough regard for 
the food elements which they contain. 

Except for beans, peas and lentils, 
which contain a large amount of protein, 
vegetables are chiefly valuable for their 
potash salts. Many contain cellulose 
which gives needed bulk to food. 

Summer vegetables should be cooked 
as soon after gathering as possible. In 
case they must be kept, it is best to spread 
them on the floor of a cool dry cellar or 
place them in a refrigerator. Lettuce may 
be kept for days, sometimes even grow- 
ing whiter and sweeter if wrapped in wet 
paper and kept on the ice, or by placing 
it in an airtight pail or jar. Wilted vege- 
tables may be freshened by allowing them 
to stand in cold water. 

Young tender vegetables which are 
good eaten raw, lettuce, onions and rad- 
ishes, served separately or combined in 
salads help to stimulate the appetite. 
When an oil dressing is used in salads, 
these afford considerable nutriment. 


Lettuce is coming to be one of our 
standard foods all the year round and is 
especially valuable in the winter and early 
spring when other green vegetables are 
not practicable for most tables. Lettuce 
contains little nutriment, but is valuable 
for the large amount of water and the 
potash salts it contains. Curly lettuce is 
of less value than the Tennis Ball, but it 
makes an effective garnish. Lettuce mav 
be prepared for use by removing the 
leaves from the stalk. These are washed. 
placed in cold water until crisp, and then 
drained or dried. Either a wire basket or 
a mosquito netting bag is convenient to 
use in drying the lettuce. 

Radishes may be obtained throughout 
the year. There are long and round va- 
rieties, the small round ones being con- 
sidered the best. Radishes are served un- 
cooked merely for a relish. When cooked 
they are somewhat like turnips. To pre- 
pare radishes for the table, remove leaves. 
stems, and tip end of root, scrape and 
serve on crushed ice. Radishes may be 
cut attractively to resemble tulips, when 
they should not be scraped. To accom- 
plish this, begin at root end and make six 
incisions through skin, running three- 
fourths the length of the radish. Pass 
the knife under sections of the skin and 
cut down as far as incisions extend. Place 
in cold water, and the sections of skin will 
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Make Your Home| 
More Attractive |i. 


Add to the beauty of your home by 
installing windows like these. They 
suggest completeness. They lendan 
artistic touc 


Whitney Windows 


are practical as well as decorative. They open 
outward, out of the way, to let in the sun- 
shine and fresh air in fair weather; they shut 
tight to keep out draft and cold. They don’t 
stick, rattle or slam. Furnished complete 
—ready to set into the openings. 


Write for full information 


WHITNEY WINDOW CORPORATION 
138 E. Lake St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


un ning 
‘Water 
Strong Pressure 


Let one of our engineers advise y 
which of the 150 Kewanee plants meets 
your individual needs. Write for bul- 
letins on Running Water, Electric 
Light and Sewage Disposal. 
KEWANEE PRIVATE UTILITIESCO. 
493 So. Franklin Sereet Kewanee, Iil 


KEWaNE 


Advice by Mail 


in all branches of interior deco- 
ration and furnishing. Two 
dollars per room. Samples and 


complete color guide. 


ANN WENTWORTH 


former Decorative Editor of 
“The House Beautiful” 
461 Fourth Ave. New York City 


he RESOLUTE 
~ Aristocrat of Jachts 


proved herself true in 
every line and staunch in 
every timber when she 


ku suc cessfully defended the 


America’s cup 


—and the HERRICK 


Paramount 
among Refrigerators - 


has also proved itself true—clear 
thru—and strong in every service 
feature, ably defending its right to 
quality leadership. 

Above all a home refrigerator, the HERRICK 
is also the first choice of the finest apartment 
hotels because: HERRICK scientific, dry air 
circulation keeps it clean and dry; HERRICK 
mineral wool insulation keeps it cold; remov- 
able drainage system saves work. 


HERRICK Outside Icing-—when specified — 
makes botherless icing in summer and iceless 
refrigeration in cool weather. 


—— MEMO for FREE BOOKLET-—— 


“FOOD SAFETY?” tells proper way to 
arrange food in any refrigerator and 
describes specific advantages of the 
HERRICK. Send now or clip this memo 
as reminder to write soon. 


HERRICK REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 
806 River Street, Waterloo, lowa 


‘Food keeps BEST in the 


HERRICK 


THE ARISTOCRAT OF REFRIGERATORS 
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fold back, giving the radish a flower-like 
appearance. 

Onions are cocked and served as a 
vegetable, or the small green onions may 
be served uncooked. They are whole- 
some and contain considerable nutriment. 
The strong odor they impart to the breath 
is due to the volatile substances they con- 
tain which are absorbed by the blood and 
carried te the lungs where they are set 
free. Common garden onions may be 
obtained all the year. Large white Span- 
ish and Bermuda onions are on the mar- 


ket from March first to June first. They 
are of very delicate flavor. 
Other early vegetables which are 


served cooked include asparagus, greens 
and spinach, and carrots. 

Small paring knives and a small vege- 
table brush are useful in preparing vege- 
tables for cooking. Vegetables should be 
washed in cold water and cocked until 
soft in boiling salted water. If cooked 
in an uncovered vessel their color is bet- 
ter kept. Time for cooking the same veg- 
etables varies with freshness and age. 
When an inserted fork comes out easily 
the vegetable is suthciently cooked. 


Asparagus in White Sauce. 

Boil asparagus cut in one-inch pieces, 
drain and add to a thin white sauce, al- 
lowing one cup sauce to each bunch ct 
asparagus. Remove centers from small 
rolls, fry the shells in deep fat and fill 
with the creamed asparagus. 


Asparagus a la Hollandaise. 


Make a sauce as follows: Put one-half 
cup butter in a bowl, cover with cold wa- 
ter and wash with a spoon. Divide into 
three pieces: put one piece in a saucepan 
with the yolks of two eggs and one table- 
spoon of lemon juice. Place saucepan in 
a larger one containing boiling water and 
stir constantly with a wire whisk until 
butter is melted. Add second piece of 
butter, and, as it thickens, the third piece. 
Add one-third cup of boiling water and 
cook one minute. Season with salt and 
cayenne. Serve this with plain beiled 
asparagus. 
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Spinach Puree 


Wash and pick over one-half peck of 
spinach. Cock in an uncovered vessel 
with a large quantity of water to which 
has been added one-third teaspoon soda, 
one-half teaspoon sugar, and salt. Drain. 
chop finely, and rub through a sieve. Re- 
heat. Add three tablespconfuls of but- 
ter, one tablespoon flour and one-half cup 
of cream. Arrange en a serving dish and 
garnish with volk and white of hard 
boiled egg and fried bread cut in faney 
shapes. 

Spinach, French Style. 

Pick over and wash one peck of spin- 
ach. Cook in boiling water twenty-five 
minutes. Drain and chop finely. Reheat 
in a hot pan with four tablespoons otf but- 
ter to which has been added two-thirds 
cup of chicken stock. Season with one 
teaspoon of powdered sugar, salt, pepper 
and a few gratings each” of nutmeg and 
lemon rind. 


Carrots, Poulette Sauce. 


Wash, scrape and cut carrots in strips, 
cubes or fancy shapes. Cover with boil- 
ing water and let stand five minutes. 
Drain and cook in boiling water to which 
has been added salt and butter. Make a 
sauce of three tablespoons butter, three 
tablespoons flour, one cup of chicken 
stock and one-half cup cream. Season to 
taste with salt and pepper. Just before 
servinge add the yolks of two eggs and 


one-half tablespoon of lemon juice. .\dd 
the carrots to this sauce. 
Scalloped Onions 
Cut boiled onions in quarters. Lut ina 


buttered baking dish, cover with a thin 
white sauce, sprinkle with buttered crack- 
er crumbs and allow to brown in the oven. 


Glazed Onions. 


Peel small silver skinned ontens and 
cook in boiling water fifteen minutes. 
Drain, dry and put in a buttered baking 
dish. Add slightly seasoned brown stock 
to cover the bottom of the dish, sprinkle 
with sugar and bake until soft, basting 
with stock in the pan. 
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“Summer Dangers” 


LIES and mosquitoes are the great- 

est carriers of disease known. Keep 
them out. Screen your doors and win- 
dows; especially your sleeping porch—- 
with PEARL WIRE CLOTH. 


Protect your home and the health of 
your treasures against germ-carrying 
insects night and day. 


PEARL WIRE CLOTH is a health 
as well as a comfort necessity. Its 
metallic coating gathers no dirt— 
keeps it clean—makes it sanitary, 
beautiful and longer lasting and is, 
therefore, most economical. 


— 


The cost of 
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is small in comparison with the ex- 
pense of the wooden frames that carry 
the screens. It insures against re- 
pairs,—continual painting and the 
petty annoyances that less durable 
wire cloth gives. 


To make sure of the genuine, look for 
the two copper wires in the selvage 
and the Round Tag on every roll. 


Write our nearest office for samples and descriptive 
matter. Address Dept. “N.” 


The Gilbert & Bennett Mfg. Company 


New York Georgetown, Conn. Chicago 
Kansas City, Mo. 


The best hardware dealer m your city sells “PEARL 
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Home of E. B. Hunting, Baltimore, Md— 


“FarQuar” Heated 


Facts About 


House Heating 


Mere beliefs and opinions are not de- 


pendable. 
to your entire household. 


The REAL FACTS are vital 


This is proven by the following com- 
ment of a prominent New York Heating 


Engineer: 


“It does not take an expert to 
realize that the house furnace as com- 
monly installed, is a source of foul 
heat and contaminates the air. The 
furnace gases pollute the air we 
breathe, compelling us to open win- 
dows to get a breath of fresh air. 
There is something radically wrong 
with the accepted methods of house 
heating. After reading your literature, 
I believe you have solved this problem 
better than any other -known method 
of heating.” 


It was FACTS that convinced this man 


of the efficiency of 


ae 
HEATING AND VERTILATING 
SYSTEM 


The chief consideration is not only a 
matter of physical comfort but of pure, 
fresh air for your lungs,—a factor of 


vital importance to everyone. 


A FarQuar Heated Home is distinctive 


for its refreshing atmosphere. Ít 
never depressing nor enervating. 


is 


Al- 


ways there is an abundance of gently 
warmed, pure, fresh air which keeps the 


rooms delightfully comfortable. 


Interesting Booklet Free 


You will find a multitude of 
facts and helpful information on 
the subject of comfortable 
homes, in our booklet called 
“The Science of House Heat- 
ing.” A copy will be mailed 
free on request. 


Patitwely prevents 
kamination of air 


The Farquhar 
Furnace Co. 


806 FarQuar Bldg., 
Wilmington, Ohio 


of weather with auipmaingly low fuel 


a generous supply 
ar instead of a hat 


Automatic Regulater actuated by fire box, completely 
controls fire mmunng unilurm temperatyre regardigng 
CORBLIODLION 
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The Trend of Building Costs 


mo) HE trend of general commodities 
prices has been upward from 
1896 until 1920, and building costs 
followed the general course. In 
1915 began the more rapid rise which 
reached the peak in 1920, with the down- 
ward rush of prices similar to the rise of 
the preceding period. The general trend 
of construction costs from 1914 to 1921 is 
shown in the accompanying chart, by the 
heavy line, with dotted lines showing the 
two important parts of which it is com- 
posed; cost of materials and labor costs. 
It will be noted that the cost of materials 
has led the construction curve up to its 


peak, while labor costs have followed 
a much more steady curve. This chart 
was published in the spring, 1922, in the 
bulletin of the Chemical National Bank of 
New York City, mentioning as worthy of 
note, that there have been no marked 
changes in material costs or in general 
construction costs since September, 1921, 
though there have been slight recessions 
in labor costs. Also that certain building 
materials have actually increased in price 
during the last several months, owing to 
renewed bidding for materials with the 
increased building activity of recent 
months. 


The Trend of Building Costs—1914-1921 
A Comparison of Material Costs, Labor Costs and Total Construction Costs in the Building Trades (1914 Equals 100) 
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Architects Ebling, Magnuson & Klinert, N. Y. C. used ' CREO 
DIPT” 10-inch Moss Green Stained Shingles on roof and 18- 
inch Dixie W bite Wide Exposure on sides for True Colonial 
Uohite Efect. 


Actual economy values as well as artistry 
are deciding factors in selecting side walls 
and roof materials. 


“CREO-DIPT” Stained Shingles have quality the 
open market does not afford. Only the best grade 
of shingles are used, cut from sound timber. While 
market grading permits a large percentage of flat 
grained shingles, only verticle grained shingles are 
worthy of the “CREO-DIPT” process; preserving 
each shingle with creosote stain in color desired that 
will not wash or fade. The result is aroof and side 
wall material that can not rot or curl. 


ly you are going to build or remodel, write for Portfolio of Fifty Large Pho- 
tographs of Hemes by Leading Architects: Sample Colors on Hod. Ask 
about 24 in. “Dixie White” side walls; also about ““CREO-DIPT” Thatch 
Roofs. 


CREODIPT COMPANY, Inc. 


1022 Oliver St, + - - - - + + No. Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Sales Offices in Principal C.ties. Many Lumber Dealers Carry 
Standard Colors in Stock. 


‘CREO-DIPT 
CREO-DI =m 


How to Build for Security as Well as Beauty 


The use of Metal Lath as a foundation for 
plaster in walls and ceilings in the principal 
rooms costs but little more, only $200 or less, 
on a $7500 home. 


The security against cracks and falling plas- 
ter and the added value to your home which 


Kno-Burn 


METAL LATH 
“The Steel Heart of Plaster” 


provides is many times the slight additional 
cost of this lath as compared with ordinary lath. 


We will gladly send free a very helpful book- 


let, “Home Building.” 
NORTH ESTERN 
EXPANDED METAL COMPANY 


1265 OLD COLONY BLDG., CHICAGO | 
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COMPARATIVE COST OF FRAME, 
STUCCO, BRICK VENEER AND 
SOLID BRICK 
$7,500.00 House, Frame Construction, 
2814 Squares 


Rate Per Sq. Increased % 


1919 Cost Cost Inc. 
Frame, sided ...$37.00 $1,055.00 ........ 
Frame, stucco, 
metal lath.... 45.00 1,282.00 $ 227.00 3 
Frame, face 
brick, ven. ... 63.50 1,810.00 755.00 10 
12” solid brick, 
faced ........ 83.00 2,365.00 1,310.00 18 


Comparative Costs in Building Materials 

The new home is planned, oftentimes, 
without taking into special consideration 
whether the house is to be of wood or 
stucco, hollow tile or brick. The inside of 
the house is, in large part, just the same, 
whatever the exterior walls may be. 
\When the general plan and arrangement 
has been decided upon, and the matter of 
how it shall be carried out 1s under con- 
sideration, then a first question is apt to 
be “how much more will it cost if built 
cf one material or another?” In such a 
case a table of ccmparative costs is of 
interest, even though it does not enable 
one to estimate the actual cost of the 
house. It does show, in a general wav. 
the relation of the cost of one type of con- 
struction to others, where the figures 
were all compiled at the same time and 
under the same conditions. In these 
tables only the outside wall is taken into 
consideration, and this is a comparatively 
small part of the cost of the entire house. 
Thicker walls require wider jambs for the 
openings, but in general the outlay for 
partitions, roof, floors and finish is con- 
stant irrespective of the construction of 
the exterior walls. 

It is usual to figure surfaces in squares 
of ten feet, that is, 100 square feet of sur- 
face, at the thickness of the wall to be 
used. The following tables are based on 
such a square as a unit, and applied to 
a house which in frame construction cost 
$7,500. The exterior walls of this house 
amounted to 2,850 square feet, 28!%4 
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squares. Actual costs per square are 
given, in which may be substituted local 
prices. In the first table issued by the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, material prices and labor costs 
used are those current in Chicago, in 
August, 1919. 

COMPARATIVE COSTS OF HOLLOW 

TILE WALLS 


Applied to House, Frame Construction, $7,500, 
2814 Squares Exterior Walls 


9” Walls 
Rate Per Sq. Increased % 
1921 Cost Cost Inc. 
8” Loadbearing 
Hollow Tile 
and Stucco ...$36.00 $1,026.00 ........ 
4” Loadbearing 
H. T. and 4” 
Face Brick, 
Brick Bonded 
Every Sixth 
Course ...... 58.00 1,653.00 $ 598.00 8 
8” Double 
Shell Moisture 
Stop Tile..... 52.00 1,482.00 427.00 5 
9%” Common 
Brick Outside, 
Selected and 
Laid with 
Struck Joints. 64.00 1,824.00 769.00 10 
8” “Fiskelock” 
Tapestry Brick 66.00 1,881.00 826.00 11 
4” Face Brick 
and 4” Com- 
mon Brick 
Backing ..... 85.00 2,423.00 1,368.00 18 
13” Wall 
12x12x12 Hollow 
Tile Finished 
with Stucco.. 48.00 1,368.00 313.00 4 
13” Wall, 4” 
Face Bricks, 
8” Hollow Tile 85.00 2,422.00 1,367.00 18 


The first table gives figures on frame. 
stucco, brick veneer and solid brick. We 
are indebted to the National Fireproof- 
ing Company for the table of costs of 
hollow tile walls. These figures have 
been applied to the same house as the 
first table but actual cost per square in 
the two tables can not be compared for 
the figures for hollow tile construction 
were tabulated, as noted in the table. in 
1921. 


“SEDGWICK’S BEST HOUSE PLANS” 


LATEST TWELFTH EDITION 
The Most Complete Book I Have Ever Published 
Two Hunprep DESIGNS 


12 


CHAS. S. SEDGWICK, 1135K Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 


200 


12 


Price $1.50 
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RICHARDS 


WILCOX 


Iswhat you °" 
pe it 


A joyful possession 
---or merely a shelter 


Even though your building plans do not provide for a sun parlor or sleeping 
porc h, any room can be made to include their advantages through the use 


of AiR-Way Multi fold Windows. 
AiR-Way provides fora full opening of any width—the windows fold back out of the way withou! 


i interference from cither screens or draperies. If you expect to build a new home or remodel 
the old one, write today for a copy of Catalog N-4. 


Most reliable hardware and lum- Richards Wilcox Mfo. (0. 


ber dealers can supply you with 
R-W hardware. If nol, it can be AURORA, ILLINOIS, U. S.A. 
s sgo 


eps 


immediately secured from any one  jrocscense ‘Bow eiiean 
Ri tARDS -Wwit cox ¢ AIS IAN "Co o w 
LONDON, O 


of our many branches. Aa 
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Hess Welded Steel 


Furnaces 
(NONE BETTER) 


The latest improvement in furnaces will shortly ap- 
pear, for the season of 1922. 

This is a check draft arrangement, coupled with the 
fire door and direct smoke damper, and with a chain 
attachment for regulation from upstairs. 

Its purpose is to prevent escape of smoke and gas 
into the cellar when the fire door is open. 

Opening the fire door automatically closes the check 
damper, and opens the direct outlet to chimney, mak- 
ing an inward draft at the fire door. Closing the door 
instantly readjusts the dampers to their original posi- 
tions. 


SIMPLE AND EFFECTIVE 

The simplicity of the Hess Furnace, and the impos- 
sibility of leakage from its welded seams commend it 
to home owners who appreciate comfort and a healthful 
atmosphere. 

It burns anything. Saves all the heat. Booklet (new 
edition) now ready. 


HESS WARMING & VENTILATING CO. 


1217G Tacoma Building Chicago 
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The Amateur Painter 


4.7. IXING a can of ready -to - use 
Bik. paint is something of an art, and 
pes the amateur home painter often 
=ð does not know why there are 
shiny spots here and there on the wall 
when he has finished the job. When a 
can of paint is opened the oil has always 
raised to the top and the paint settled 
heavily to the bottom of the can. It 1s 
manifestly impossible to stir a full can of 
paint to an even consistency. The oil 
should be poured off into another recep- 
tacle, and then mixed, a little at a time, 
into the paint which has settled to the 
bottom of the can; “boxing” the paint 
from one receptacle to the other and using 
every precaution to get a uniform and 
homogeneous mixture of paint and oil. 
Color 

If color is to be added, or the tint 
changed by adding a little color, the tint- 
ing color should be thinned by adding oil 
or turpentine. Add a little at a time, 
bringing it up gradually to the desired 
color. If this is done a perfect match may 
be obtained. 

To test the color spread a drop of the 
mixture on a piece of clean glass. The 
side of the paint film that is in contact 
with the glass will be perfectly smooth 
and may therefore be easily compared 
with another batch of paint by spreading 
a drop along side the sample from the 
first. A slight difference between the 
two will be shown in this way. 

Paint is always improved by being al- 
lowed to stand a day before using. It 
should be strained through cheese cloth 
or a fine sieve. shortly before it 1s used. 
This eliminates the paint skins as well as 
any paint lumps or dirt that may have 
gotten into the mixture. It also adds the 
final touch to a perfect job of mixing. A 
good painter will use these methods as 


a matter of habit. Good mixing is the 
foundation of any good paint job. 
Turpentine 

Turpentine is a thinner and evaporates. 
There should usually be more pigment in 
a paint flm than would be obtained in a 
workable mixture in which the chief ve- 
hicle is the linseed oil. Turpentine serves 
as a convenient agent since after the paint 
has been applied the turpentine evaporates 
out of the mixture, leaving on the surface 
the desired proportion of pigment and 
oil. This should be kept in mind when 
adding turpentine to paint. It does not 
take the place of oil, which is the vehicle 
which carried the pigment. Turpentine 
simply thins the mixture, making it easier 
to apply, and evaporates, leaving the 
heavier coating of pigment and oil. 

What Is a Drier? 

A paint film dries because its oil takes 
unto itself a definite percentage of oxygen 
from the air, which action converts it into 
a solid dry substance. To hasten this 
process certain chemical compounds 
knewn as driers are often added to the 
paint mixture. 

Briefly put, the action of driers is due 
to their ability to take up oxygen from 
the air and give it up to the oil in the paint 
or varnish in which they have been mixed. 
These driers are chiefly compounds of 
lead and manganese and linseed oil and 
have the power to form two sets of com- 
pounds, one set containing twice as much 
oxygen as the other. When in paint they 
give up half their oxygen to its linseed oil 
and then, as the paint film is only about 
one-fve-hundreth of an inch thick, absorb 
a fresh supply of oxygen from the air. 
This the oil again takes from them. 

Thus these compounds act as carriers 
of oxygen from the air to the oil and are 
called driers for that reason. 
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BUILDING the 
HOUSE 


A Handbook Every Home-Builder 
Should Have 


F 1 nA19SHED tri03Cca 
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E E Gan eal PEC Oter 
(Fe. 6) 
SECTION THROUGH BASEMENT WALL 


A great many homes are built without 
an architect's supervision. When this 
is the case, go out on the job with a 
copy of this book in your pocket, and 
you will not only be able to recognize 
faulty work, but you can give intelligent 
instructions to the workmen and show 
them how to do it right. 

See that your home is built right. 
Look after the construction yourself, and 
with this book to guide you, faulty work 
will be detected and you can accomplish 
more and better results. 

Revised Edition 
Price, $1.25; postage, 4c. 


Published by 


M. L. KEITH 


204-5 Abbay Bidg., Minneapolis, Mina. 


A BEAUTIFUL BOOK 
ABOUT A BEAUTIFUL WOOD 
FREE TO YOU. 


If you are buildin} a home or buy- 
ing, furniture for a home, or intend 
to do either, you are missin, a real 
opportunity if you do not ask us to 
send you a copy of the “birch 
Book,” no charge. 
This book shows the fine and durable results 
that have beensecured by the use of birch 
not only in homes and apartment buildings, 
but also in libraries, churches, office build- 


ings and other first class structures designed 
by leading, architects. 


With its remarkable variety of fure, 
birch takes a wide range of beautiful fin- 
ishes. These with its inherent advantage of 
hardness and durability make it the favored 
wood for interior use by those who know. 


The Birch Manufacturers 
203 F. R. A. Bldg., Oshkosh, Wis. 
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Convenienc 


THE “Minneapolis” 

Heat Regulator,like 
other modern house- 
hold conveniences, les- 
sens toil; abolishes 
worry. Does away 
with hand operation 
ofheating plant damp- 
ers and drafts; keeps a 
steady fire with fewer 
“fire-ups”. 


Modernize your heat- % 


ing, lant now—install 
the Minneapolis” Heat 
Regulator. 


Next winter you can 
enjoy the convenience 
of automatic damper 
and draft operation, 
also the comfort of uni- 
form heating temper- 
ature in your home. 
Suited to any type 
heating plant using 
any kind of fuel. 


Write for Booklet 
“The Convenience 


of Comfort.” 


THE MINNEAPOLIS HEAT REGULATOR CO. 


2725 Fourth Ave., So. 


INNEAPOLIS” £. 
Hear REGULATOR K? 


“The Heart ofthe Heating Plant” 


The; 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


The attractiveness and comfort 
of any house is enhanced two- 


fold by 


Hornet Mantels 


Painting and Finishing 


Removing Varnish 

Will you give me some suggestions for 
removing varnishes from the interior 
woodwork of a dwelling? What will 
bleach the stain which is in the softer 
parts of the wood? 

Ans.—Purchase a good paint or varnish 
remover from any reliable dealer ; apply as 
directed. The softer spots in the wood 
are more open and the varnish or stains 
strike through deeper where the lumber is 
smooth. Keep applying the remover, 
working it into the rough parts with a 
stiff brush, washing the spots off with 
fresh water. 


Treating Ochre Filled Floors 
Will you inform me what to do with 
pine floors that have been filled with yel- 
low ochre and water and then varnished? 


The paint comes off by washing, peels 
off and walks off. 

Ans.—The pine floor which has been 
filled with ochre and varnished should 
have the spots sandpapered and washed 
until they are clean. The spots should 
then be touched up with additional ochre 
until they match the other woodwork and 
the entire floor should then be varnished. 
Regarding your porch, all loose paint 
should be scraped off and the spots 


They add 100% to any interior. 
The model shown here gives an 
idea of our line and prices. It is 
offered in Birch, Mahogany finish, 
Piano Polish. Stands 7 feet high. 
Note beveled mirror, enameled tile 
and grate, 


Priced at $ 45.00 


FREE Catalog psi 
i Study our full line of Gas Logs, 


of the work. The entire floor should then 
be repainted. 


ts, and Screens in help- 
ful catalog. 
Givesdirections 
for installing, 
Get this book 
for future 
reference, 


Hornet 
Mantel 
Co. 


LM. 1127 Market 
z Street, 


ST. LOUIS, MO, 


FF Workls largest Maniel House— 


Ch 


SELECT CALIFORNIA BUNGALOWS 


New 64-page, up-to-date book of bungalows: size 73-4x101-4, on heavy 
halftone paper with heavy flexible covers. Shows floor plans and exteriors 
of bungalows of 3 to Ll rooms In the various styles of architecture, such as 
Colonial, Swiss, Italian, Spanish, English, etc., Including the new n 
Not the designs of any one firm, but selected from the thousands of beau- 
tiful bungalows of California. Teeming with sugpesticos for architects, 
contractors and prospective home-buildere. Working plans and specifics- 
tions for any of the bungalows, at rex” pable prices. ““G IT ALL IN 
ONE BOOK."’ Price $2.00 postpaid anywhere. No stamps, please. 


GEORGE PALMER TELLING Pasadena. California 


| 
The varnish and filler have worn off. I 
also have trouble with my porch floors. 
touched up with paint to match the rest 
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Interiors Beautiful 


SIXTH REVISED EDITION 


N PLANNING your new home, the study of interior treatment both as to 
architectural detail and decoration is of equal importance to obtaining a good 
design and a practical, well-planned house. This book illustrates the interiors 

of many successful homes and contains much valuable and authoritative advice on 
Interior Decoration. Printed on enamel coated paper which brings out the beauti- 
ful detail of the illustrations. Size 74x11. 160 pages. Flexible embossed cover 
in colors. 


CONTENTS: 

Interior Decoration, taking up Color Dining Rooms. 
Schemes, Treatment of Woodwork, : Sleeping Rooms. 
Walls, Ceilings, etc. Sun Rooms. 

Entrances. Fireplaces. 

Halls and Stairways. Breakfast Rooms. 


Living Rooms. Outdoor Living Rooms. 


Brim Full of Good Things. Price—$2.00 


A Year’s Subscription to Keith’s Magazine and Interiors Beautiful $4.50 
POSTAGE PAID 


Collaborated and published by 


M. L. KEITH, Abbay Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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PIPES O’ PAN in a City Park, the 
Heart of the City, by a Daughter of Pan; 
Published by the Colwell Press. “Who 
knows what may happen in life or in a 
day—when it is early morning. * * Any- 
thing is possible in the morning and in 
spring, and Hope—that sorceress of the 
young—plies then most swiftly the golden 
shuttle of her sweet lying.” A fascinat- 
ing, gossipy book, the emblem of spring 
in its green and blue cover, with the very 
essence of spring between its covers. 
Among other things Pan’s daughter ex- 
plains the rustling of the poplars. “I dis- 
cover that trees are sad gossips as well as 
humans. * * Poplars, you know are the 
gossips of the tree-world, right on their 
tiptoes for a spicy tale. All the leaves 
trembled with expectancy and quivered 
with quick, changeful movements, * * 
whispering together little rustling re- 
marks, bunching themselves close, so that 
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Edwards Embossed 
Metal Ceilings and Side Walls 


Are Sanitary, Durable, Fire-proof, Germ-proof. Made from 
sheets of specially prepared stecl and stamped into ornamental 
designs. 

Send us a rough sketch of rooms showing all offsets, etc., and 
we will prepare, without any charge, a drawing showing how the 
cciling will look when erected, and forward same together with a 
lump price for material delivered f. o. b. your railroad station. 


Our large Catalog showing our complete line of Ceilings and 
Walls sent free on request. 


The Edwards Manufacturing Co. 
521-541 Culvert Street, Cincinnati, Ohio A 


The World's Largest Manufacturers of Metal Roofing, Metal Shingles, 
Metal Spanish Tile. Metal Ceilings, Metal Garages, Portable Buildings, 
Rolling Stee] Doves, Partitions, Etc, 
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they might not lose a word.” 

The elm is a sociable tree, always reach- 
ing out to its fellows, until the far reach- 
ing branches meet their neighbors and 
form a green interlacing canopy of grate- 
ful shade. The topmost branches of the 
Tall Elm near the Hospital tells a sad 
little tale, of overseas service and of 
France in springtime. 

Across the moonlit lake appear the 
“golden towers of Camelot,” shining like 
burnished silver, with wonderful reflec- 
tions gleaming and glistening in the still 
water. The dryad comes with her mes- 
sage, “Dear mortal, how little your race 
knows of the shining eyes above, around 
you, as you come and go among us.’ 
There is also the invasion of the prole- 
tariat. “No more is the sweet Heart of 
the City a walled garden, secłuded and 
still; it is the picnic ground for the great 
unwashed.” 


“SIGNED LUMBER IS SAFE LUMBER” 
SO INSIST ON TRADE-MARKED “*TIDE-WATER’’ 


Lumber- Bonis it's *‘The Oonain Wood Eternal’ 


& LASTS & LASTS & LASTS & LASTS 


Tell your lumber dealer about it. s c 
Look for this on every board— 
Accept no Cypress without this mark. 
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YOUR FIREPLACE 


and its EQUIP- 
MENT should be 
carefully PLAN- 
NED. 


“COLONIAL WAY 
FIREPLACES” 


are carefully planned. Get 
our little book “‘Home and 
the Fireplace." FREE on 
request. Our suggestions 
will not obligate you. 


COLONIAL FIREPLACE COMPANY 


*‘Everything for the Fireplace’ 
4612 W. 12th Street Chicago 


“Your architect should plan your building, NOW” 
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Send for STILLWELL 
BUILDING BOOKS 


with ECONOMY PLANS 
of new California Styles suitable for 
any climate. Famous for comfort 
and beauty. 


**Representative Cal. Homes” 
50 Houses-7 to 10 Rooms-$!. 
The New Colonials” 

60 Houses-6 to 10 Rooms-$1. 
“West Coast Buagalows” 

50 Houses-6 and 7 Rooms-$1. 
*‘Little Bungalows” 


? Folde books and get Garage 


75 Houses-3-4-5 Rooms-$1. 
Money back if not satisfied 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 740 Cal. Bidg., Los Angeles 


Warm and 
Ventilate 


your home at minimum ex- 
pense and with maximum 
satisfaction, with the 
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Steel Furnace 

Simply built, stays in order, is easily cleaned, 

burns any fuel with best results because of its 

longer fire travel. Send us your plans. No 

charge for laying out a Heating System. 
HAYNES-LANGENBERG MFG. CO. 


4062 Forest Park Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 
Statement of the Ownership, Management, 
Circulation, Etc., Required by the Act of 
Congress of August 24, 1912, 

Of Keith’s Magazine on Home Building, pub- 
lished monthly at Minneapolis, Minn., for 
April 1, 1922. 

State of Minnesota, County of Hennepin—ss. 
Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 

state and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
M. L. Keith, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is 
the owner of the Keith’s Magazine, and that 
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and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
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Stained with Cabot’s Creosote Stains 
Dwight J. Baum, Architect, N. Y 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


Preserve and Beautify Siding, 
Shingles, and all Outside Woodwork 
“50% Cheaper than Paint” 

Beautiful Colors: The colors are deep, rich and vel- 

vety, and bring out the beauty of the wood-grain. 
Wood Preservation: The Creosote (the best wood pre- 
servative known), penetrates and preserves the wood. 
Low Cost: They cost less than half as much as paint, 


and the labor cost of applying them is also less than 


half. 


You can get Cabot’s Stains all over the country. 
Send for stained wood samples and name of nearest agent. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Mfg. Chemists 


141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass, 
24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 523 Market St., San Francisco 


SNOW WHITE 


Hess Steel Medicine Cabinets and 
Lavatory Mirrors 


SANITARY - BEAUTIFUL 


Better than wood—never sag, shrink, warp 
or stain. Easily cleaned 
with soap and water. The 
enamel is guaranteed 
never to crack, blister, 
or peel. 

Low in price, but fine 
enough for any bath- 


Ask any dealer or write us for illustrated 
booklet and prices. 


Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. 
1217 Tacoma Bldg., Chicago 
Makers of HESS WELDED STEEL FURNACES 
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Just a Word 


Building Activities 


g WATT ITH the advance of the season there 
EUREI is noted an increased activity pre- 
for, vailing in all departments of con- 
struction. While there is an unprec- 
edented amount of residential construction, 
there is also increased activity along other 
lines, including industrial plans. Building per- 
mits are breaking previous records, and the 
major portion of this building 1s for homes: 
largely homes of the smaller type. Building 
records of this year show apartment houses to 
be decreasing, with the increase in construc- 
tion of the single dwellings: a good sign for 
better citizenship. A block to block survey re- 
ported by the Chicago Real Estate Board 
shows increased building under the Landis 
award. The report shows that there was un- 
der construction on May lst in Chicago 1,473 
single family dwellings and 769 two-family 
buildings. This report did not include the 
building going on in the suburban towns. 

Such an amount of building. widespread as 
it is, must soon begin to show an effect on 
abnormally high rents. As people build their 
own homes they go out of the “renter” class 
into that of “home owner.” Late statistics 
show that at the present time 62 per cent of 
our people are rent payers, and that the aver- 
age householder is using 40 per cent of his in- 
come for this purpose. In the older time 20 
to 25 per cent of the income was scheduled by 
economists as a fair proportion to be devoted 
to rent. Increase in home building is the 
greatest factor in determining rent rates, which 
should be based upon a fair return basis on 
money invested and not by a shortage of 
housing. 

Taxation is an important element in the mat- 
ter of home owning. If the self owned home 
is to be general again in this country, the bur- 
den of taxation must rest evenly upon citizen- 
ship, relatively to the protection afforded, and 
the home relieved of more than its rightful 
share of taxation. New York City, in 1920, 
abolished all taxes on new residences for a 
period of 10 years. Permits there for resi- 
dence buildings in 1921 showed a jump of 300 
per cent. Taxes better be increased on land 
and reduced on home improvements and home- 
steads. 

A new building is a most noticeable symbol 
of business activity, because in its construc- 
tion practically every line of industry and of 
trade is brought into action. and when it 1s 
completed it has added to the real values of 
the community. One of the most valuable 
phases of the present situation lies, in the 
stimulating effect which increased building ac- 
tivities are having on business in general. 
With the upward trend of building operations 
comes a true optimistic note, noticed through- 
out the entire realm of business in all parts 
of the country, and, as it spreads, gives evi- 
dence of returning prosperity for all. 
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Flower Garden Tim 


OFERI 112 


Dorothea DeMerritte Dunlea 


AKING a 
flower gar- 
Xf den is an 
undertaking 
that will vive the 
flower lover daily 
installments cf pleas- 
ure with bouquets of 
flowers threwn in as 
an extra! Of course, 
this is the case if the 
garden is a success, 
as it sure should be 
if the flower lover 
follows a few simple 
rules, at the begin- 
ning. 

The selection of 
the site will be the 
first thing to consider in planning the 
new garden in new grounds. In choos- 
ing “the garden spot,” one should give 
thought to the natural beauty of the land 
and if there is a site that commands a 
particularly charming view, make use of 
it. Of course, the garden should be in 
a warm, sunny spot where plants will 
thrive and blossom. A south or east ex- 
posure is perhaps the best choice, for 
then sunshine will always be plentiful to 
insure luxuriant blossoming, and garden 
and walks will dry quickly after rains. 
Then one can stay out in the garden with 
comfort and enjoy— 


A garden with luxurant blossoms and shaded, walks 


“After showers, 

The smell of flowers, 

And of the good brown earth, —” 
Many landscape gardeners and horti- 


culturists say that people planning a 
Hower garden invariably ask, “What shall 
I plant?” instead of asking, “What can I 
plant?” The question of soil is there- 
fore the next one to be decided. If the 
attractive southeastern site does not have 
good soil, then one must make good soil, 
if one has literally to haul it in by the 
cartload! Grading contractors are quite 
apt to scrape the good top soil off knolls 
to fll in hollows and ravines. leaving the 
poorer under soil for the surface soil. If 
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A bungalow with a riotous mass of blossoms and vines 


any amount of grading 1s necessary, care 
should be taken that good top soil should 
be carefully put to cne side until the 
grading is done, even if carth from some- 
where else is brought for filling-in pur- 
poses, when the good black top soi! 
should be put back over the surface. 

After all grading is done, some time 
shculd be allowed before the garden is 
planted, to allow the earth to settle prop- 
erly. Frequent watering and rains will, 
of course, help to settle the ground, and 
tamping and rolling will also be of great 
assistance. 

Clay soil should have a generous 
amount of sandy loam or pure sand 
mixed with it and sandy soil should have 
good rich brown earth added. Al soils 
require humus and a soil that has become 
sour should have some alkali, as lime, 
added to counteract the acid qualities of 
the scil. 

Good drainage is an important part of 
grading the garden, for low lands that 
are continuously damp will not be suit- 
able for many plants, especially those 


that have delicate roots which rot easily 
and, at the same time, the garden will 
not be pleasant to stay in if the ground 
is wet much of the time. 

All soil will produce better flowers if 
it is well dressed, and dressing that is 
plewed in and then lightly covered with 
good top soil will put the garden in first- 
class shape for planting. 

Then comes the pleasure of planning 
what the garden shall contain. If one is 
doing one’s own “landscaping,” and the 
real garden lover nearly always wants to 
do that, a trip in the country to study a 
few of Nature’s gardens will be most 
worth while—observing how plants and 
shrubs are grouped for symmetry and 
balance, and for proper growth, hardy 
plants protecting the delicate flowers. 
One cannot fail to make an artistic gar- 
den if one follows out Nature’s planting 
arrangements, adapting and selecting 
flowers and plants that will fit in the 
space one has allowed for the garden, 


also considering the exposure and the 
kind of soil. 
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Another item to consider in choosing 
the flowers, is the length of time neces- 
sary for them to grow and blossom. It 
is always well to plan the garden with 
reference to the flowers that will show 
quick results in relation to those requir- 
ing longer time. Another part of the gar- 
den may be filled with flowers and shrubs 
that, while slow growing, are going to 
add permanent beauty to the place. Quick 
blossoming plants may be interspersed 
among the perennials the first year, while 
the perennials are getting into blossom 

The biggest temptation in planting the 
garden is to fill every square toot with 
some flower or plant, a plant that one 
“must have,” regardless of the crowding 
that will take place if all the plants live 
and grow! One must allow space and 
plenty of it if the flowers and the garden 
as a whole are to look their best. The 
one exception might be where one wants 
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a tangle of flowers, shrubs and vines— 
a mass of color and foliage to suggest a 
riotous growth. 

One should choose some flowers thai 
are most attractive in the garden while 
growing on the plants and then choose 
also the flowers that one wishes to cut 
for the house. In this way, the garden 
will always be filled with blossoms and 
yet with plenty of flowers for indoor use. 

Other things besides plants which will 
add to the flower garden are good walks, 
gravelled or flayged, plenty of comfort- 
able seats, benches or settees, that fit in 
harmoniously with the type of the gar- 
den, a small pool for goldfish or lilies, a 
bird bath, a sun dial or a garden gazing 
globe. Then, if one has the shade of a 
tree or two, an arbor or a summer house, 
one can stay out in the flower garden the 
livelong day and watch the bees hum- 
ming among the poppies and mignonette. 
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A sun room that is like a garden 
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Four Log Cabins 


Fred G. Milliken 


Log cabin containing the family rooms 


ZUST a stone’s throw from the 
King’s highway, on the old Cana- 
dian island of Campobeilo, New 
Brunswick, and almost hidden in 
the dense woods, are four unique log 
cabins, so-called, though they are valued 
at more than $40,000. They were com- 
pleted in the early summer of 1920, 
ready for occupancy on the arrival of 
their owner and his family from New 
York City. Their owner is a prominent 
New York banker who has been coming 
to Campobello for many years, with wife 
and young son. They have a fast motor 
yacht, Eileen, making frequent trips te 
and from their summer home. 

Within a few minutes’ walk from these 
log cabins, as they are called, though 
they are far different from the cabins of 
early days, are a number of large sum- 
mer homes, including that of a former 
assistant secretary of the navv, and a 
British army officer and member of Par- 
liament from London. 


Ss 


The island of Campobello is washed on 
the east shores by the great Bay of 
Fundy. It is just two miles across Pas- 
samaquoddy Bay from Eastport, Maine, 
Uncle Sam’s seaport farthest to the east 
—long noted as a wonderful summer re- 
sort. While Campobello is eleven miles 
in length, it 1s from two to four miles 
wide on the average. It has wonderful 
coves, remarkable scenery, and is an an- 
cient and historic island. 

These four log cabins, illustrated by 
photos, show in an interesting way the 
lately developing tendency toward build- 
ing a group of cottages, each devoted to 
a specific purpose; as a living cottage. 
sleeping cottages, et cetera; rather than 
the larger, more elaborately planned 
building; where, by the very fact of the 
large extent, light and air must be shut 
from some of the rooms in the larger 
structure. 

These cabins are marvels of construc- 
tion, handsomely finished and strongly 
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built of very carefully selected spruce 
logs, hewed within a few milcs of the 
spot, each having been picked for its ex- 
act size and length; being notched, 
smoothed and oiled similar to the spars 
of a ship. 

The largest cabin, which is 78 feet 
long, 30 feet wide, with 9-foot walls, con- 
tains living and dining quarters. It has 
a long sloping roof, plenty of window 
light, excellent ventilation, and is roomy 
in its arrangement. Near the front en- 
trance, between the dining and sitting 
rooms, is a monster open fireplace, ten 
feet wide, eight feet deep, twenty feet 
high, weighing thirty tons, and built from 
carefully selected colored rocks that had 
been gathered up from the many beaches 
on this Dominion island. 

The fire opening is five feet high, three 
feet wide, and a rough log mantelpiece 
adds charm and beauty. 

In the rear of this building are the 
kitchen, pantry and laundry, the floors 
being of beech, partitions of Douglas 
pine, while long poles extend across the 
cabins to prevent spreading where there 
are no partitions. 

The doors are Dutch style, double, 


with glass top and log strips below, each 
smoothed and oiled, but in harmony with 
the cabin interiors. 

The second cabin is used as the sleep- 
ing quarters tor the family, and is con- 
structed of logs of the same style and 
finish as the former. It is 62 feet long, 
30 feet wide, 9-foot walls, with hardwood 
floors and Douglas pine partitions and 
finish. The ceilings extend to the high 
roof, allowing excellent ventilation at all 
times. 

Madam ’s sleeping room is 29 feet long, 
21 feet wide, and is equipped with a 
beautiful bath, toilet, with closets adjoin- 
ing; the other sleeping rooms are slightly 
smaller, but also fitted with separate 
bath, toilet and closets. 

The third cabin is used by the several 
servants who arrive each season. It is 
47 feet long, 30 feet wide, 9-foot walls, 
built after same style and model, and 
would generally be considered a grand 
summer home for many a family. A cor- 
ridor extends the entire length; there are 
six sleeping rooms, with closets, a toilet 
and bath. 

There is a complete water supply and 
equipment of hot and cold water. Pipes 


Cabin for the servants quarters 
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The Tea Room overlooking the Bay 


run to each of the above cabins carrying 
hot and cold water. There is a tank a 
few feet away holding 10,000 gallons of 
fine spring water, where a 4-horse power 
engine is in use. The drainage is perfect, 
as the cabins were built on high ground. 

Each cabin is connected by a piazza 
which extends 139 feet on the front, 100 
feet on the sides, and 77 feet on the rear. 
They are carried by concrete pillars cov- 
ered with spruce boards; there are cedar 
railings along the edge, and cedar deco- 
rations close to the ground. 

From the piazzas one gets a wonderful 
view of Passamaquoddy Day, also far up 
the frontier river St. Croix, and the Cobs- 
cook river, where many islands are in 
view, and numbers of thriving Canadian 
and Yankee fishing settlements. As 
Eastport is less than 2 miles away, its 
entire waterfront, and most of the 4-mile 
island on the extreme frontier, can be 
seen from these cabins. 

Nearly all the material, including the 
great collection cf logs, cedar, stones, 


etc., used in constructing these handsome 
cabins were gathered up on Campobello 
island, and the workmen were expert na- 
tives of this Dominion spot. The master 
builder was Captain Melville Patch, who, 
with his crew, worked during the entire 
winter and spring, and each summer sea- 
son Captain Patch is in command of the 
yacht Eileen. They also have a very 
small craft equipped with gasoline en- 
gine, and she is named Sea Serpent, being 
seen in Eastport harbor frequently from 
June to October. 

The fourth of the unique cabins to be 
built was close to the shores and known 
as the Tea-Room—built last year. This 
is also built of logs, peeled and oiled, and 
is somewhat smaller than the other build- 
ings. The large veranda is enclosed for 
some feet on each side, and here the family 
often entertain summer friends among 
the visitors to Campobello, as many 
prominent American families are often 
represented when all cottages are open 
for the season. 
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The Garage-Bungalow 


Delphia Phillips 


OU can call 
it “Garage- 
Bungalow” 
or “Bunga- 
low-Garage.” Either 
way, it is a mighty 
useful little building 
in spite of its hy- 
phenated name, and 
seems to have a very 
definite place in the 
building program of 
many towns espe- 
cially in southern 
California. 

It has proved a 
boon to many per- 
sons in moderate circumstances who 
have only a small sum of money to in- 
vest, but were taking steps toward own- 
ing a home of their own in the course 
of time. 

For instance, if a man could buy a lot, 
but was not yet financially able to erect 
the sort of home he desired, he could 
construct a little building on the rear or 
side of his lot in such a way that it could 
readily be turned into a garage when he 


Treatment for the wide door in a tiny frame 
garage-bungalow 
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A garage-bungalow with lattice and rose vines 


was ready to build a real house on the 
front of the lot. In this way, he was not 
compelled to make so large an invest- 
ment in the first place, nor incur so large 
a debt. 

Others have used the garage-bunga- 
low idea as an investment, purchasing a 
lot, and putting up one of these little 
dwellings in the rear; occupying it 
themselves until they could sell the lot 
for a homesite, to someone, who, in turn, 
might be glad to have a nook to shelter 
him while putting up a bigger house at 
the front. The first owner has no rent 
to pay while waiting for a buyer, and of 
course, usually sells at a profit over the 
initial cost of bungalow and lot. In such 
cases the yards are kept up, and flowers 
planted while the first owner waits for a 
purchaser, thus making the place more 
attractive and salable. 

The garage-bungalows are of every 
style and shape. Some have no resem- 
blance to a bungalow, being small, square 
buildings of stucco or other material, 
and some bear no resemblance whatever 
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to a garage. The incipient future doors 
of the garage are often so cleverly de- 
signed as to give no hint of a barn-like 
structure, giving the effect of the pic- 
turesque home of tiny dimensions which 
is often so unpretentious and yet so 
attractive. 

The bungalow-garages range in size 
from 12x14 on up to those containing 
three and four rooms. The cost of build- 
ing may be from $350 to $850, or more, 
though those costing the more moderate 
figures are in the majority. The cheap- 
est of this class of buildings, so far dis- 
covered, was the one costing some $350. 
It is 12x14 in size, with a wooden frame- 
work covered entirely with a patented 
wall board, in this case a material made 
of cloth with wood pulp pressed into the 
fibre by machinery. Such a construction 
is, of course, adaptable only to climates 
where the winters are not severe, though 
this material keeps out an astonishing 
amount of cold. 

The building may be plain or deco- 
rated, costly or inexpensive, as the fancy 
of the owner dictates. A few have vine- 
covered pergolas and lattices, and here, 
in California, nearly all are surrounded 
by flower beds and grassy lawns. 
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The interiors are astonishingly neat 
and homelike when the cement floors (de- 
signed for the future garage) are cov- 
ered with pretty rugs, and there is taste- 
ful and appropriate furniture, whether 
it be expensive or not. Odd bits of fur- 
niture lend themselves to good advan- 
tage in these little dwellings, and some 
appear at their best in rustic furnishings. 
One of the prettiest of the stucco class 
has a rug in the one large room whose 
prevailing colors are pink, gray and 
green. This contrasts very effectively 
with the white, plastered walls of the 
interior. Various tones of ivory, yellow 
and fawn blend harmoniously in the ar- 
ticles and curtains in the room. Another 
and more rustic type of building is fur- 
nished in rustic furniture with rag rugs 
over the cement floor. 

One of the homiest and best arranged 
of these dwellings is built of stucco, the 
furnishings of which have already been 
described. This has one room, kitchen- 
ette and a dressing room. The dimensions 
are 18x20, being almost square, and the 
cost of building was $850. The lot was 
purchased in a town where real estate 
was very high. The lot cost $1,300.00. 
The furniture was picked up here and 
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A larger type. surrounded by flowers and shrube 
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there, but was good, and made a very 
attractive little home. The house is well 
built, and there are two French doors, 
which, it may be mentioned here, can be 
utilized in the new house when it 1s built, 
as they will not be needed when the pres- 
ent building is turned into a garage. A 
partition divides the living room from 
the kitchenette, and dressing room. 
There is room for laundry tubs in the 
kitchenette and the latter room will be 
turned into a laundry when the large 
room becomes the home of an automo- 
bile. It might be noted that the plumb- 
ing furnished one of the largest items of 
cost in these buildings, but this will also 
work out to advantage, since the sta- 
tionary tubs will be already installed 
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Small stucco coated building 
when the kitchenette is turned into a 
laundry. The garage is really a very good 
place for the laundry. 


Bungalow Life in India 


«The Punkah” in Hot Weather 
George Cecil 


WHE construction of the Indian 
bungalow and the disposition of 


since the days when the Portu- 
guese and the Dutch, casting envious 
eyes on India, landed and settled down 
as traders—long, long ago. Nor, upon 
the “Honourable East Indian Company” 
sending its servants, a decade or so later, 
to trade on behalf of England, did any 
alteration take place. The bungalow of 
today, whether inhabited by an opulent 
Calcutta or Bombay business man or by 
a raw youth newly “out from Home,” 
who assists in growing tea or in conduct- 
ing the operations of an indigo factory, 
scarcely differs from those built, so to 
speak, in the year one. And, thanks to 
the immutability of things, Anglo-Indian, 


bungalow life is much the same as it has — 


always been. 
In Calcutta, Bombay, Madras and in 


many of the large “up-country” “sta- 
tions” the bungalow has the flat roof 
which has been associated with Eastern 
countries from time immemorial. Dur- 
ing the hateful “hot weather,” lasting 
from early in April until late in October, 
the heat is so appallingly oppressive that 
the “sahib” and the “mem-sahib” and the 
little “master-sahibs” and “miss-sahibs” 
frequently sleep on the roof, which is in- 
closed by the necessary parapet, a screen 
dividing the accommodation into dormi- 
tories. Soon after sunrise the family is 
awakened by the “bearer” (as the colored 
valet is entitled) visiting the bedside of 
each male and pulling the sleeper’s big 
toe, this being the unvarying custom ob- 
taining in Anglo-Indian establishments, 
while the ladies of the family are aroused 
in a similar manner by the “ayah,” a 
dusky domestic, who tends the mistress 


of the bungalow and occupies the posi- 
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tion of nurse. Although this al fresco 
method of recruiting exhausted energy 
has several advantages, it 1s not without 
certain drawbacks. A dust storm, for 
instance, may send the family flying back 
to the shelter of the horribly stuffy bed- 
rooms, thus ruining a much-needed 
night’s rest, or a tropical shower, coming 
on with startling swiftness, will soak the 
bedding before the poor slumberers are 
half awake. In India, by the way, “it 
never rains but it pours.” 

The other type of bungalow has a deep 
thatched roof, which, sloping gradually, 
creates a most picturesque effect. It is 
not, however, an unmixed blessing, for 
the thatch harbors snakes, who, attracted 
by the warmth and immunity from inter- 
ference by the reptile-loathing “sahib,” 


bring up large numbers of juvenile 
snakes. Sometimes one of these horrid 


reptiles drops from the ceiling-cloth and 
makes its presence known—in the usual 
manner—to whoever has the misfortune 
to be in the room at the time. 

Wall paper is not a success tn India, 
the climate being against its use. In- 
deed, in the “hot weather” it simply 
crackles up, while the “rains” loosen each 
sheet so effectively that in a month there 
is scarcely anything left on the wall. 
Consequently, the bungalow is, almost 
invariably, distempered, both inside and 
out, white, cream-color, pale. yellow- 
ochre, pale pink and light slate-color be- 
ing the shades generally in vogue. Bright 
yellow, vivid crimson and startling car- 
mine have also found favor with a few 
impressionistic persons, but the experi- 
ment has seldom been repeated. Nor are 
windows always considered necessary, 
doors leading out on to the veranda tak- 
ing their place. 


Although in the “cold weather” (which 
lasts, officially, from the middle of Octo- 
ber until the end of March) a room can 
be kept warm by the simple expedient of 
closing the door, the “hot weather” at- 
mosphere is indeed a tribulation. From 
sunrise to sunset the heat is furnace-like. 
or it resembles that of a Turkish bath, 
according to the place, while the evening 
is almost equally detestable. The night 
is certainly a shade less hateful, but even 
under the most favorable conditions the 
exile may be put to considerable discom- 
fort. Every room is therefore furnished 
with a “punkah,” which is kept in motion 
by a patient, perspiring black, should 
there be no electric fan, and the sybarite 
who makes the science of keeping cool 
the chief business of “the long, long In- 
dian day” causes a screen of dried grass 
to fill each doorway, a native being em- 
ployed to deluge it with water every few 
minutes. The “thermantidote” is also of 
the greatest benefit to suffering humanity 
in India. It consists of a large boxlike 
structure, some five feet high, in which 
is a broad-bladed paddle-wheel. A colored 
man turns the handle and the revolving 
wheel sends a current of air through a 
grass screen, which is continually kept 
wet. So effective is this arrangement 
that the most appalling heat is quickly 
converted into agreeable coolness. 

A certain percentage of white exiles 
declare that India is an unendurable coun- 
try and that the most comfortable bunga- 
low in the best “station” cannot compare 
with a tiny cottage at “Home’’—as Eng- 
land is termed. When, however, thev 
“retire” and endeavor to endure life in 
London or in the country, they lose no 
Opportunity of lamenting their enforced 
absence from India. 
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A Community Golf Club 
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HE Country Club and the golf 
course are coming to be among 
the prime necessities of the city 
suburb and of the village; and 
becomes a part of the new and progres- 
sive real estate developments that are 
meeting with such success. The country 
club district is apt to be one of the garden 
spots of the city, as it is being carried 
out in some parts of the country, espe- 
cially at Kansas City,—a city already 
famous for its beautiful homes, where the 
rustic club house which is shown by 
plan and elevation in the accompanying 
sketches, is situated. 

The building is of rustic construction, 
and is placed in the midst of a large grove 
of oak trees. The porch posts are made 


— Courtesy of the Nichols Company 


from the walnut logs cleared away from 
some of the adjoining ground, during the 
construction of the golf course. The 
building itself is stained a rustic brown 
to correspond with the walnut posts of 
the porch. 

Three sets of French doors open from 
the living room to the porch, permitting 
the space to be thrown together for 
dancing. 

One end of the building overhangs the 
water of the creek, some twenty feet be- 
low, and there 1s a commanding view 
from the veranda, across a rustic bridge 
leading to the golf course. 

Since this is a community affair, mem- 
bership in the club is limited to the own- 
ers of the property in the development. 
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English or Colonial 
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English type of hooded entrance 
=! NTEREST is pretty equally divid- 
Sam ed between the English and the 
EP) Colonial type of house. even 
though one sees more of the Co- 
lonial. This is due in part to the fact that 
the Colonial is adapted so generally to 
the conditions which we find in the usual 
community, and for that reason is likely 
to fit into the needs of other people in 
case it is desired to sell the house. The 
more unique types of house, as a general 
thing, are not so readily salable, and this 
seems to be an important point with most 
home builders. For one’s own home, 
when one is not casting the eye about for 
a possible sale, an English type 1s likely 
to be chosen, with the element of the pic- 
turesque in its composition. 
The English type of hooded entrance 
with the half-timber gable, shown in the 


ee 


little photographic detail, makes the de- 
sign of this home unique. The plan is 
notable in that three of the five main 
rooms of the house face to the front of 
the house, with the view. The attractive 
porch may be screened with 
wire mesh, or left open; and it may 
also be secluded from the street by shrubs 
and vines if such privacy is desired. Dark 
stained timberwork is used for the porch, 
and shutters are on the front windows. 
Where the lot is sufficiently wide to per- 
mit a house with wide frontage there are 
many advantages in this wider exposure, 
in the possibilities of exterior treatment 
as well as in plan. 

The sleeping apartments fill one side 
of the house with a communicating hall 
in which no space is wasted, but which is 
neither narrow nor crowded. Getting 
good communication between rooms 
without sacrificing good space is one of 
the problems of the architect, which is 
particularly happy in its solution in this 
case. 
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A small home with marked individuality 


The fireplace in the living room is so 
placed that the chimney is accessible for 
the kitchen range as well as for the heat- 
ing plant in the basement. 

The lawn in front of the house is an 
unbroken sweep of green, the entrance 
walk being carried across to the driveway, 
which 1s of concrete, yet there is a door 
step garden and planting about the porch. 

A Stucco Cottage 

It is no more costly to build a house 
that is attractive, with the helps which 
are available to the home builder of this 
present time; the same materials and the 
same labor go into the commonplace 
house as into the well designed home. 
First decide on the general room arrange- 
ment which is desired for the plan, and 
let the external appearance of the house 
develop under the guidance of your 
skilled architect, as a matter of course 
from the interior arrangement and special 
need of the family. 

This stucco cottage has been planned 
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E. W. Stillwell, Architect 


to meet the needs of rather an unusual 
family, as may be noted from the innova- 
tions from the usual plan. First among 
these, on entering the house is the fire- 
place in the living room. This is built 
as an Ingle, recessed from the main lines 
of the room. Flues from the basement for 
the heating plant and for the kitchen 
range, are built in connection with the 
fireplace. 

The stairs connect with the side en- 
trance, and do not obtrude themselves 
upon the casual visitor, but are easily 
reached from any part of the house. 
There is one bedroom on the first floor 
and a toilet. This is an excellent provi- 
sion in any plan in case of illness or some 
special need. This room opens to the 
side porch, and so is easily adapted to the 
needs of the man of the house, in case he 
wishes to use the room as a den or of- 
fice. 

Quite as unusual as the living room, is 
the dining room-kitchen arrangement. 
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Architects’ Small House Service Bureau, N. W. Division 


This stucco cottage was built from the plan “reversed” 


= The dining rocm is only large enough for 
the table, and the service is from the kit- 
chen, possibly with a movable screen be- 
tween, during the preparation and serv- 
ice of the meal. 

The home which is shown in this pho- 


tograph was built from these plans “re- 
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versed,” and the vestibule is projected be- 
yond the face of the dining room. It was 
completed in the early spring and the 
planting had not yet been set when the 
photo was taken. The dining room- 
kitchen windows may be seen, with the 
side entrance beyond. 
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A Colonial Bungalow 

The “porch,” in the sense in which we 
use the term, was unknown in Colonial 
times, in the New England building at 
least. The Colonial portico was little 
more than a beautiful entrance to the 
house, sometimes semi-circular, some- 
times square, but never large enough for 
the family and guests to gather for a sum- 
mer evening. 

The porch cf the Colonial bungalow 
here shown ts only a little larger than the 
old time portico; yet gives room for a few 
chairs. With its pediment and broken 
cornice, it is in keeping with the details 
of Colonial building and makes an invit- 
ing entrance to the home. The floor is 
paved with brick and an edging of brick 
is laid around the flower beds on either 
side of the porch. 

Three bedrooms are provided in this 
design, with living and dining rooms of 
good size. The breakfast room is so 


placed as to be available for other pur- 
poses if so desired, opening as it does 


A Colonial bungalow with a porch 
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both to the kitchen and to the hall. This 
home is essentially a bungalow. No pro- 
vision is made for more than storage 
space under the roof; nor could be, with- 
out changing the design of the house. 
Ample space for the usual family ts pro- 
vided, and all on one floor. 
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E. W. Stillwell, Architect 
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Planning for the Summer Time 


HILE the summer time ts the va- 

cation time, yet as a matter of 
fact most of the world and his 
wife stays at home and works at 
least part of the summer. At no other 
time is leisure time more desired by the 
mistress of the house than during the hot 
season. This is the time, therefore, for 
household management to be called on 
the carpet and made to answer some perti- 
nent questions to show whether it is be- 
ing carried on efficiently or wastefully. 
If the verdict shows wastefulness, then a 
little sound thinking will probably show 
the housekeeper wherein the needed re- 
forms should come; how far they may be 
remedied easily, how far the difficulties 
lie deeper than can be effected by small 
changes, and must go in the list of things 
to be checked “when we build our own 
home.” 

Every added step on a hot day ts an 
added burden. This is the time when the 
compact plan is appreciated, if at the same 
time the house has not been crowded in 
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A home with many windows 


its arrangement or niggardly in its treat- 
ment with regard to window. 

The home which is shown below is well 
supplied with windows, having the sun 
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Chas. S. Sedgwick, Architect 
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Interesting use of boulders in the porch work 


room enclosed with casement windows, 
and the walls of the dining and ee 


room almost as well filled, so that the 
whole living portion of the house may be 
converted into open spaces. The bed 
rooms are also well supplied with win- 
dows, each having window openings on 
two sides giving cross ventilation. The 
rooms open well together, giving good 
communication between the rooms. The 
fireplace and book cases give a cozy cen- 
ter for cool, evenings. The bedrooms 
suite is entirely set off from the rest of 
the house. The usual central hallway has 
been omitted, adding the space to the 
rooms. The front bedroom opens from 


Bie DIA IG: R | the living room as well as to the rear bese 
Boulders are used in the porch work 
4 xiz | and piers of the second home shown in 

In this house all rooms have 
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this group. 
windows on two sides, at least, except 
A small central hall- 
way connects all the rooms in this de- 
sign, so that it is possible to go to one of 
the bedrooms on entering the house, with- 
out going through any other room. This 
shows an excellent room arrangement 
even though the rooms are not large. 
Whether the rooms are all on one floor, 
as in the first designs or if the sleeping 
rooms are finished on the second floor is 
a matter on which there is great differ- 


the dining room. 
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ence of opinion, but which is finally an 
entirely personal matter. The cottage or 
two-story house is, for the same amount 
of room, smaller on the ground, and of 
greater height under the roof. Many bun- 
galows are spoiled in design in attempt- 
ing to get sufficient space on the second 
floor for one or two additional rooms. 
The “story and a half house” which is 
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here shown is extremely livable, yet a 
simple, inexpensive house. The rooms 
are of good size, well placed, and the win- 
dow openings give a breeze in any direc- 
tion, if any is stirring; as of course the 
stair side of the house would not, in any 
circumstances, be made that of the pre- 
vailing breezés. A plan can always be 
“reversed” to get the exposure desired. 
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“A story and a half cottage” 
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Stucco bungalow with panel treatment 


A fireplace could easily be built on the offer. Why should we have ugly mud col- 
center cf the living room wall. ored stucco houses when all the soft love- 
The last home shown here is essentially ly tones are just as possible? Its texture 
a bungalow, such a bungalow as could not also gives stucco great possibilities as a 
be anything else without being entire- background. 
ly changed in design. A little larger than ; 7 nkemn 
the other homes in this group, it has three f / / | 
bedrooms. These ee are as com- ff BED ROOM : BED Room | 
pletely set apart from the living rooms as eee NO, &5°<< fi one 
though on another floor, by means of the 
small hallway, which at the same time 
connects them with the kitchen and bath 
room. . The kitchen projection is rather 
cleverly arranged to give a pantry, util- 
izing the space opposite the corner cup- 
board in the dining room. 

The exterior of this bungalow is of 
stucco, with a paneled effect in the piers 
and in the wall under the front windows. i aN 
The porch treatment is also effective. jga ae © 
ee as a building material is entirely W LIVING QM. DINING RM. 
different from wcod, and should be given Ry I5 x 20 IZ «15 
consideration in the design in which it is °% 
to be used. It should not merely be made 
to replace wood in any design, as an after 
thought. The successful stucco house 
should be designed as such, making the 
most of the salient points of the material 
to get every advantage which it has to 
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Decoration and Furnishing 
Virginia Robie, Editor 


“Before and After” 


HIS is 
the plain. 
unvar- 
nished 
tale of how we 
transformeda 
house into a 
home and made 
much out of lit- 
tle. If it were 
possible, I would 
show “before” 
and “atter” pic- 
tures and point 
my moral with 
illustrations, but 
it was not until 
the former things 
had passed away 
that we realized 
the lost opportu- 
nity in photog- 
raphy. There- 
fore, the early 
pictures must be 
purely mental. 
The house was 
partially fur- 
nished when we eee 
rented it. Per- ae EESTI id Berea 
haps, this fact > 
will strike a re- 
sponsive chord 
in the hearts of 
those who have, 
at sometim Es The transformed living room— our own furniture, with the cream of the 
tried to live with Victorian ornaments 
other people’s furniture, pictures, and the house had never purchased good 
bric-a-brac. When I say brica-brac, I rugs, they had found it possible to buy 
speak feelingly, for. while the owners of many vases and clocks —as expensive 
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as they were ugly. The house was lav- 
ishly provided with clocks that would not 
go, elaborate bronzes, and quantities of 
Royal Worcester ornaments. 

We liked the locality, which was on the 
outskirts of a small city, in a district once 
fashionable, and still respectable, 
somewhat run down. The owners were 
abroad for a period of five years, and the 
agent made special inducements to per- 
manent tenants. Our family consisted 
of four people—three adults and a little 
girl of seven. The number of rooms suit- 
ed the family needs and the rent suited 
the family purse. We signed a five years’ 
lease and guaranteed to make our own 
repairs. 

We were permitted to do what we 
liked with the interior—so long as we 
did not change the woodwork—and with 
this cast-iron condition we set to work. 
In order to give point to some of the 
changes, I must linger a little over the 
house as it was when we took possession. 
The exterior was not offensive, although 
it belonged to no period that we could 
discover. It stood in the center of a gen- 
erous lawn and was painted two shades 
of gray, with a moss-green roof. \When 
we took account of stock, we began with 
the vard: a good picket fence painted 
dark gray, several fine trees, two syringa 
bushes, five lilac bushes, a wistaria vine 
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over the front porch, a cucumber vine 
over the rear porch, and a plot of ground 
which could be made into a small flower- 
garden. These were the good points; the 
bad points in the landscape werc a trolley 
line, a broom factory around the corner, 
and a dreadful gingerbread house in real 
molasses shades just across the way. 

The hall of our new heme was long 
and narrow, with the stairs rising abrupt- 
ly at the right. The woodwork here, as 
in the double parlors, was oak, which 
had grown quite dark with age. It was 
a brownish tone, and we realized that 
here we had reason for rejoicing. But, 
the paper! It was of the kind that never 
wears out and nothing short of fire de- 
strovs. It was chocolate color, with an 
elaborate tile pattern in gilt and red. In 
the semi-darkness the pattern was seen 
only in fragments, the general effect be- 
ing almost black. Against this back- 
ground, a walnut hat-rack and two wal- 
nut chairs, upholstered in crimson plush, 
vainly strove to lighten the gloom. 

The front parlor, to atone for the black- 
ness of the hall, was papered in white 
and gold, the contrast so sudden that it 
almost blinded one. The paper was weak 
in design, but of undoubted respecta- 
bility. It looked good for another dec- 
ade. The nondescript pattern was met 
bv a deep white and gold frieze, touched 
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The type of mantel decoration we banished 
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Ladder-back Chippendale chair 


up with chilly blue. At the windows 
hung long curtains of Arabian net. The 
exposures were east and south, and the 
room in its bald whiteness was painfully 
garish. Amid these surroundings the 
dark walnut furniture upholstered in 
plush and brocatelle Icoked particularly 
belligerent. The heavy bronzes and the 
delicate Worcester vases took up the 
quarrel, which was continued by pale 
water-colors and steel engravings in black 
frames. In the back parlor, the white 
and gold paper had been replaced by 
green cartridge paper, the original frieze 
being retained. There was something 
about the rooms calculated to set on edge 
the teeth of the sensitive. 

The desirable features, which at first 
glance were overshadowed by the defects, 
were: comparatively low ceilings, con- 
sidering the age of the house, a fireplace 
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of yellow Tennessee marble, not at all 
bad in design, no arches or grilles, good 
rectangular openings, hardwood floors, 
and plenty of sunlight. 

The dining-room, twenty by twenty 
feet, was at once our joy and despair. It 
was a north room and the walls were 
covered with a red velvet paper, which 
had been chosen under the mistaken idea 
that it would make the room cheerful. 
The ceiling was coldly white and the 
large rug was of every shade known to 
the dyeing world. It was kaleidoscopic 
in pattern, and of that startling freshness 
which many ugly things seem to possess. 
Red damask curtains hung at the two 
north windows, and fought bravely with 
the rug. They, too, were of the non- 
fading variety. 

We began with the dining-room, for 
we cannily figured that, while we could 
avoid the parlors, this room would claim 
our presence three times a day. In the 
upheaval attendant upon paperhangers, 
we dined in the kitchen. Some time I 
shall write a story about that kitchen. It 
was no up-to-date example of domestic 
science with tiled walls and glass shelves, 
nor was it one of those small compact 
kitchens favored by the ultra-progressive. 
It was wastefuly large—woefully, even 
wickedly so, according to the latest lights 
on household economics. But, how we 
reveled in its spaciousness, its sunlight. 
and its old-fashioned conveniences! \Ve 
loved the woman who planned it, and al- 
most forgave her the Worcester vases 
and chenille fringe. I have not mentioned 
the fringe; it was on every imaginable 
thing—portieres, curtains, and “drapes.” 
When I say that we began with the din- 
ing-room, I forgot the “drapes.” We hid 
those the first day. On the third floor 
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was a large room, which we set apart for 
the overflow. The man of the family said 
that this extra room made possible our 
success. We called it the “oubliette,” 
and threw into it all our troubles. Onto 
shelves and into drawers went “drapes,” 
plush frames, pictures, clocks, vases, and 
most of the bronzes. Every inch of floor 
space was filled with discarded chairs and 
tables. Only those who have lived in 
apartments and boarding-houses can real- 
ize the joy of having a place to tuck away 
the unsightly. 

We weeded with a generous hand, yet 
retained the articles which harmonized 
with our own household goods and fitted 
into the new decorative schemes. We 
held to the letter of the lease and left the 
woodwork, but we papered and calci- 
mined with a free hand and a light heart. 

The hall, when rejuvenated, was bright- 
er and apparently much larger. On the 
walls we hung a yellow paper in a small 
conventionalized pattern. We wanted 
plain yellow, but the papers shown us by 
a local dealer were either pumpkin or 
mustard, and we did not like either. The 
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yellow chosen was soft, but bright, and 
we used it fcr the upper hall, also. The 
walnut hat-rack vanished, and in its place 
appeared an oak settle stained the color 
of the woodwork, a firm table of oak, 
similarly treated, and a large oval mirror 
in a carved walnut frame—the latter bor- 
rowed from one of the bedrooms. There 
was a general rearrangement; the down- 
stairs bric-a-brac went up; upstairs things 
came down. Had the owners been near 
at hand, we might have had some qualms. 
but we thought of the broad Atlantic and 
our five years’ lease. The careful one in 
the family insisted upon tissue paper 
wrappings, tar-paper, and other precau- 
tions—and the “oubliette,” though crowd- 
ed, was not disorderly. 

The hall, with its attractive walls and 
sensible furniture, was no longer an abode 
of gloom. We banished a blue and red 
rug and put down a runner in gray, black 
and yellow, which had done duty in a 
town apartment. The one window, high 
and square, we curtained in yellow 
madras. Beneath the stairs was a small 
closet which we equipped with pegs for 
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One of the really beautiful pieces 
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family coats and wraps. On the table we 
placed a brass cardtray and a large green 
jar for lowers, pine boughs, or whatever 
our garden or purse could afford. 

The verdict for yellow in the hall had 
been unanimous. Of the proper treat- 
ment for the parlors there was a division 
in the ranks. The man of the house sug- 
gested that if we dropped the term “front 
and back parlor’ we would be headed in 
the right direction. So we applied “liv- 
ing-room” to the two—pushed back the 
folding doors, and held a council as to the 
correct decorative treatment. One sug- 
gestion was to use a charming figured 
paper, which we had seen in a shop win- 
dow, in which the softly blended colors 
were blue. green, and a lovely pomegran- 
ate tone; another was, to use a two-toned 


Alterations to the old Rice House on the grounds 
of the Essex County Tuberculosis Hospital, Mid- 
dleton, Mass., Archts. Peare, Quimer, Nevin 
& Chickering, Boston. 


Remodel with Economy 


MAY of our charming old homes can be 
made delightfully modern without sac- 


rificing their original beauty of design, by 
covering the side walls with “CREO-DIPT” 
Stained Shingles in “Dixie White” with wide 
exposure. When combined with a Moss 
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olive green; a third, a light tan crepe. 
After buying a roll of the various papers 
and trying each by natural and artificial 
light, we decided upon the tan. We pa- 
pered the two rooms alike, calcimining 
the ceiling to match the hall paper, cur- 
tained the windows in deep écru net, 
which we had found satisfactory in a for- 
mer house, and then turned our attention 
to the rugs. We had three good Persian 
rugs, which were our chief treasures, and 
these we combined with two fairly good 
rugs, found in the guest-room, one an old- 
fashioned braided oval, which we laid on 
the hearth. We installed our bookcases 
of stained oak, our few pictures, and sev- 
eral plaster casts. We found the rooms 


exceedingly comfortable and friends con- 
sidered it a marked success. 


Green or Weathered Gray Roof, the home takes on new 
beauty and increases its value far in excess of the cost. 


If you are going to build or remodel, send 6 cents postage for 
Portfolio of Fifty Photographs of Homes by prominent archi- 
tects as well as color samples. Ask about 24-inch ‘'Dixie 
White” Side Walls for the true Colonial White Effect. 


CREO-DIPT COMPANY. Inc. 


1022 Oliver Street 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities. 


Portfolio 
of Homes 


No. Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Many Lumber Dealers Carry Standard Colors in Stock. 


‘CREO-DIPT 


Table 77 
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The Floor of Generations 


As Oak Floors are the rule in 
costly homes, many people forego 
their beauty, durability, and 
cleanliness because they over- 
estimate their cost. 


The fact is, they cost less than 
ordinary floors, plus carpets, be- 
sides relieving you of the nui- 
sance of cleaning unwieldy, un- 
sanitary, dusty carpets. 


You probably spend on a floor 
lamp or a single piece of furni- 
ture more than enough to buy 


the flooring for a fine, dustless 
Oak Floor for a whole room. 


Ask any real estate man how 
much Oak Floors add to your 
selling and renting value. And 
then ask any architect, builder or 
lumber dealer for actual prices, 
giving your room measurements. 

Or, if you prefer, write for our three 


free booklets, in colors, on the uses 
and advantages of Oak Floors. 


If you can afford a home you 
can afford Oak Floors, 


OAK FLOORING ADVERTISING BUREAU 
1042 Ashland Block, Chicago, Illinois 
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ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS SAE 


ON INTERIOR DECORATION 


Letters intended for answer through these columns or by mail should be addressed to “Keith's Decorative Service” and 


should give all information possible as to exposure of rooms, finish of woodwork, colors preferred, etc. 


plan. Enclose return postage. 


White Shades. 

C. P. G.: I am enclosing a floor plan 
of our bungalow that is now under con- 
struction and would be grateful for sug- 
gestions in decorating and furnishing. 

I have planned white walls with ivory 
wood work in all the rooms. Would it be 
better to have different colors in living 
rooms and have the same color in the hall 
is in living room. What color would be 
suitable in dining room with ivory wood 
work? Shall I have ivory for doors and 
trim also? Please give suggestions as to 
the furniture, as I have no furniture. Also 
what color of shades to use. I have 
planned white. Also give suggestions for 
bed rooms. 

Ans.: We do not think white walls, 
white shades and ivory woodwork would 
be advisable for the living and dining 
rooms, though a bedroom so treated could 
be made very charming. 

We advise you to have a soft grayish 
tan tint on the walls of living room and 
hall. It is more livable, is very pleasing 
with ivory woodworkand harmonious with 
any furnishings. Tint the ceilings white. 
The white shades will then be all right. 
We would suggest for this cottage bung- 
alow, wicker furniture stained gray and 
upholstered in cretonne showing rich, 
rather dark coloring, for the living room; 
and painted gray furniture for the dining 
room. Only we should want to put a wall 
paper on this one room, preferably land- 
scape paper, and have curtains of rose 
colored muslin. You will have such a 


Send diagram of floor 


charming little dining room with the ivory 
woodwork. We advise oak treads for the 
Stairs in hall and front door of oak or 
walnut. We would let the other doors be 
ivory. 

A white bedroom with mahogany fur- 
niture is attractive and practical. The 
small bedroom on second floor could have 
walls tinted a soft primrose yellow, white 
furniture and curtains of chintz with 
small yellow roses and bright green 
leaves. 

An Unusual Library Treatment 

H. W. M. Our home will not be ready 
for the decorator for about six weeks yet 
and I have not yet made any definite deci- 
sion in regard to the interior woodwork, 
doors, walls and ceilings. I should very 
much like your suggestions as to whether 
ivory woodwork would be all right in a 
stucco bungalow and if finished in ivory 
how the doors should be finished—ivory 
cr mahogany stain—also buffet, and the 
color of walls and ceiling. I want a light, 
airy home but I also want to finish it 
right. The wood trim is gum, doors and 
built-in features birch, floors white oak 
and walls fine sand finish. 

Ans. In regard to the use of the ivory 
woodwork—it is entirely appropriate 
with the plaster exterior. Your plan for 
the finish of the several rooms is very 
good; but we would like to make an ex- 
ception in the treatment of the library 
and cffer some suggestions for that room 
which you may think rather radical, and 
which are rather unusual, but if you will 
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carry them out we feel sure you will be 
immensely pleased. Our idea is to intro- 
duce a different note into this room, more 
in keeping with the stronger atmosphere 
of a library and obtaining a desirable re- 
lief from any feeling of monotony. The 
walls of the house in sand finished plaster 
generally can be tinted the warm grav 
you suggest, almost the color of wheat 
kernels, and will be lovely with deep 
ivory woodwork and walnut or mahog- 
any furniture. We would carry this tint 
through the rooms, except, of course, 
painting the kitchen walls, say a prim- 
rose yellow or a clear buff and the bath- 
rcom walls ivory. 


In the library we would paint the wood- 
work French gray, use a gray rug with a 
black border on the floor, furnish in black 
Chinese teakwood and use on the walls a 
gray grass cloth. At the windows have 
Chintz shades and no other curtains, and 
these shades must have gay birds and 
flowers on a black ground. They must 
have deep rose, apple green, lilac, blue— 
all lovely color: without the shades the 
whole scheme falls to the ground. 

We should use cream colored shades 


at all the other windows and in Hv- 
ing room, curtains of ivory casement 


cloth. This room has no direct light 
except from the front windows and 
they are shaded by the porch. The 


French doors and the buffet (if built-in) 
must have the same finish as the other 
woodwork, but the front deor be stained 
brown mahogany. ‘The fireplace mantel 
should have the ivory finish, but the fac- 
ings and hearth will be very good in a 
dark, smooth, red brick with cream mor- 
tar. A pressed gray brick with white 
joints would also be very pretty. In the 
dining room have a deep rose rug and 
rose sunfast for curtains, with preferably 
walnut furniture. \Ve would prefer a 
handsome walnut sideboard, placed in the 
recess intended for buffet. to the built-in 
feature in the ivory. It would give more 
character to the room. Mahogany furni- 
ture (brown mahogany) in living room 
and a taupe rug, the shade that carries a 
suggestion of mauve. 
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Boston 
Memphis 


Your Wood Work 
What to 
Varnish It With 


OR the masts of boats, stoop 

ceilings and outside doors we 
make a specially tough, weather- 
resisting, long-wearing varnish. 
It’s name is House Spar Varnish. 
It’s the best outdoor varnish we 
or anyone else make. 


As good as it is for out doors, it's 
just as good for indoors. It has 
the back-bone, non-scratching, 
fine-looking and long-lasting 
qualities you need. After apply- 
ing, it mellows and deepens, giving 
that rare time-toned finish to your 
wood work that is so sought 
these days. 


It is good for floors, and is just 
the thing for furniture. In short, 
it is an all ’round varnish. Sold 
by the one best dealer in each 
town. 


Send for Booklet called “Varnish 


Vagaries—Some_ Preventatives.” 


The Lowe Brothers Co. 
465 East Third Street, Dayton, Ohio 


Factories: Dayton — Toronto 


New York Jersey City Chicago 
Minneapolis 


Atlanta |] 
Kansas City Toronto 
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Three Rooms 

F. S. I am enclosing a small sketch 
of the lower floor of our new home now 
being built in St. Petersburg, Florida, and 
would so appreciate all the suggestions 
that you will give me concerning color 
schemes and draperies. 

Should the walls of the living reom, 
sun room and dining room be finished the 
same? We have planned to have all im- 
tericr woodwork, including decors and 
window sash, painted a light ivory. 

The floors are fine and we shall leave 
those natural. 

We have no furniture or rugs yet, but 
we have in mind one or two over-stufted 
pieces and some lighter mahogany pieces 
to go with it. We alse plan to have the 
dining room furnished in mahogany. 
What general color scheme would you 
suggest for rugs and draperies for the 
three rooms? Should the sun room and 
living room carry out the same color in 
walls, ete. : 

The house faces south with the dining 
room to the northeast. There are forty- 
one windows in the house so we will have 
plenty of light and sunshine. You can 
see by the sketch that the lower floor can 


be thrown together by opening the 
French doors. 
Ans. The wall color in the three 


rooms need not necessarily be the same. 
though there should be harmony and not 
contrast. Supposing the walls are to be 
tinted, we would use a soft warm gray in 
living and dining rooms and a dull but 
not dark jade green tint in the scuthwest 
sun room. Then use rose color for the 
rug and curtains of the northwest dining 
room and old blue in the living room. 
Make the sun-room a dreain of coolness 
with wicker furniture uphelstered in blue 
and eretonne and with one of the new 
Fibre rugs in dull green tones on the 
focr. In vour climate we would not pur- 
chase over-stuffed furniture: also we 
should prefer the walnut to mahogany. 
Walnut frames with seats and backs ot 
antique cane in a lighter shade of brown 
would be very levely with your ivory 
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woodwork. You could have loose 
cushions on the davenport of old blue. 
whatever material vou preter; there are 
light weight Colonial worsteds in a small 
diamond. self-toned design, that would 
be a good choice both for wearing quali- 
ties and suitability. We would have a 
couple of wing fireside chairs, either in 
the antique cane or light brown wicker. 
and upholster them in a striped linen, 
oreen and blue and rose wreaths on a 
deep ivory ground; a floor lamp and a 
table lamp, with shades cf blue silk; a 
rug in mauve gray, plain, or tf you pre- 
fer figured, with blue predominating ; cur- 
tains of thin, sheer voile, hemstitched. 
with side hangings of soft blue Sunfast. 
You will thus have three very harmonious 
rooms not too much alike and with color 
tenes adapted to their differing ex- 
posures. 


Tinting White Enamel 


Will vou kindly tell me how to use oil 
colors in white enamel or eggshell finish 
to produce certain shades without destroy- 
ing the enamel finish? 

Ans.—You can change white enamel 
or eggshell finishes with colors ground 
in oil to such shades as ivory, cream or 
any light color and secure practical re- 
sults. If, however, you wish to make a 
positive color such as deep green or a 
dark brown, the method of using oil 
colors in white enamels for the purpose 
would not be practical. 


Refinishing Waxed Floor 


Hlow would vou suggest doing over 
waxed floors which have become badly 
worn? 

Ans. — For refinishing an old floor. 
which has been waxed but is badly worn. 
a weak solution ci oxalic acid should be 
applied to the dark worn spots where the 
bare wood is exposed. This will bleach 
the dark spots to their natural color. 
After the acid solution has become per- 
fectly dry, the spots should be sand- 
papered and then a thin ccat of shellac 
should be applied to the entire floor. The 
surface mav then be waxed and polished. 
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Get every possible enjoyment out of your home by providing plenty of sunshine and fresh air. AiR-Way 
multifold window hardware is designed to give you weather-tight windows allowing a maximum of both. 
You can turn any room in the house into asun-room or sleeping porch by using AiR-Way hardware. 
Let us send you some very interesting descriptions of various installations in new and remodeled homes. 


Ask Your Architect, ichards-Wilcox Mf .(0. Send Today For 


He Knows AURORA, ILLINOIS.U.S.A. Catalog N-4 
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Why Pay Gas j 
Bills for 
HOT WATER 
During Heating 


Season? 


Whitney Casement 
Sectional View 
When you install an Excel- Windows 


so Water Heater you are 
assured an abundant supply 
of hot water while heating 
plant is in operation with- —don t stick, rattle or slam: 
out paying for gas, electrici- 
ty or a separate fire. 


—permit perfect control of ventilation; 


Typical Installation 


—are storm-proof when closed; 


Excelso connects on outside of steam or vapor heat- odon t interfere with screens: 

ing boiler and eliminates firepot coils. Patente:! i 

Ground Joints do away with troublesome leaks. En- — make your home more attractive; 
` s i » leading iler manufacturers P á 2 4 

dorsed and sold by the leading boiler ma vet caltnetien lasting ee aation. 


also by plumbing supply jobbers everywhere. 
Write for free booklet and give name of plumber. 


EXCELSO SPECIALTY CO. Your home deserves them. 


Write for full information. 


XCEL! 0 WHITNEY WINDOW CORPORATION 


262 Excelso Bldg. Buffalo, N. Y. 138 E. Lake St. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Seasonable Vegetable Dishes 


Elsie Fyelstad Radder 


SOPHIE vegetable market in July 
Pym should be especially attractive to 
CC the housewife who ts fortunate 
enough to be able to put her bas- 
ket over her arm and go forth to choose 
her fresh things and be just sure that they 
are what she wants. 

So early in the summer season is it that 
folks are not yet tired of lettuce, radishes, 
onions, and greens, the early summer 
vegetables and as July days bustle in and 
pass we have peas, corn and asparagus, 
and squash. Surely, with all these good 
things to choose from no housewife need 
have difhculty in getting the variety 
which we all crave in the summer. 

Peas contain, next to beans, the larg- 
est percentage of protein of any of the 
vegetables. When they are young they 
are very easy to digest. Peas which have 
been grown in Florida or California are 
on the city market as early as April but 
being so long in reaching the market they 
are not like the vegetable fresh from a 
local garden. Native peas are on the 
market from the middle of June until 
early September. McLean peas are 
small ones in flat pods. They are consid- 
ered the best. Champion peas are large 
and the pods are well filled but they lack 
sweetness. Marrowfat peas are the larg- 
est obtainable and are usually sweet. 
Peas, cooked as a vegetable, or combined 
with other things for salad, are much pre- 
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ferred to meat, for the summer dietary, 
by some people. Like other vegetables, 
peas should be washed in cold water and 
cooked until tender in boiling water, 
which may be salted as the vegetable gets 
tender. 

Corn is found on the market from the 
first of June until the first of October. 
Native corn is obtainable from July on. 
It is most abundant and cheapest in Au- 
gust. Crosby, Evergreen and Country 
Gentleman are considered good varieties. 
The Golden Bantam, though small and 
yellow like field corn, is unusually fine in 
flavor. Corn contains a large percentage 
of carbohydrate, which is the chief con- 
stituent of potatoes. 

Asparagus, large, and small green 
stalks, is both an early and late summer 
vegetable as it is in season from the mid- 
dle of June to the first of August. It is 
cheapest about Jily first. Asparagus, 
also, contains a high percentage of carbo- 
hydrate but it contains some protein in 
addition. Hothouse asparagus and Oys- 
ter Bay (white stalks) may be purchased 
canned during the summer or winter 
months but it commands such a high 
price that it is not considered wholly sat- 
isfactory. 

Summer squash is a favorite vegetable 
for many people. The common varieties, 
which are on the market during summer 
months, are the white, round, and yellow 
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No bathroom is complete without a 


HESS WHITE STEEL MEDI- 
CINE CABINET or LAV- 
ATORY MIRROR 


Coated inside and out with the best grade 
of SNOW WHITE baked enamel. 


guarantees it everlasting- 
ly against cracking, blist- 
ering or flaking. Your 
money back if you are 
not pleased. 

Five sizes three 
styles. If your dealer is 
not yet supplied, write 
us direct. 


Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. 
1217 Tacoma Bldg., Chicago 
Makers of HESS WELDED STEEL FURNACES 
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Will Complete Your Home 


The Colonial health and h gives 
greatest neat health, andh design. 


ness. 
lining. complet ete. 


Any bricklayer can install Sith the 
we send. 


Colonial Head Throet and Dam 
ruction of vitai 
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P everything for the Ficeolace—Andirons rr Sets, ratan, Pee. 
an Catalogue Fireplace 
inent mailed Pree. Aak forit RE ESR 


Free booklet “Home and Fi ” shows many exclusive 
designs. Helps you avoid mis in Ar d your fireplace 
COLONIAL FIREPLACE COMPANY 
so Years Building Fireplaces 4612 Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 


at minimum expense and 
with maximum satisfac- 
tion, with the 


Steel Furnace 


Simply built, stays in order, is easily cleaned, 
burns any fuel with best results because of its 


longer fire travel. Send us your plans. No 
charge for laying out a Heating System. 
HAYNES-LANGENBERG MFG. CO. 


4062 Forest Park Bivd., St. Louis, Me. 
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FREE - This Book on 
Home Beautifying 
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FURN ITURE 


This book gives complete instructions for 
finishing all wood—hard or soft, old or 
new. Tells how inexpensive soft wood 
may be finished so it is as beautiful and 
artistic as hardwood. Explains just what 
materials to use and how to apply them. 
Includes color card—gives covering ca- 
pacities, etc. Use coupon below. 


JOHNSON’S WOOD DYE 


Johnson’s Wood Dye is very easy to ap- 
ply —It goes on quickly, without a lap or 
a streak. It penetrates deeply, bringing 
out the beauty of the grain without rais- 
ing it—dries in 4 hours and does not rub 
off or smudge. 


BUILDING?? 


Doubtless you want the most house for the least 
money. Our book will help you realize that ambi- 
tion without “cutting corners.” If, after receiving 
book, you wish further information, write our In- 
dividual Advice department. Experts will gladly 
solve your problem without charge. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis. 


Dept. KE 6, (Canadian Factory-Brantford). 


Please send me free and postpaid your Instruction. 


Book on Wood Finishing and Home Beautifying. 
One of the Best Painters here is...........020. 


His Address: 183.650. ciceca see eh os erreti ee seas 


My Name 


My Address . 


City and State 
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crook-neck. They should be young, ten- 
der and thin skinned. Often winter 
squashes may be purchased by the middle 
of August. Most common among them 
are Turban, Hubbard and Marrow. Tur- 
ban and Hubbard are usually drier than 
Marrow. Marrow and Turban have thin 
shells which may be pared off before cook- 
ing. llubbard squash has a very hard 
shell and must be split in order to sepa- 
rate in pieces. Winter squashes should 
be heavy in proportion to their size. 
Pea Timbales. 

Shell, cook in salted water until tender 
and drain enough peas to make one cup 
of pulp when rubbed through a sieve. 
Add two beaten eggs, two tablespoons 
melted butter, two-thirds teaspoon salt. 
pepper, cayenne, and onion juice. Turn 
into buttered molds, set in a pan of hot 

rater, cover with oiled paper and bake 
until frm. Serve with one cup of white 
sauce to which has been added one-third 
cup of peas. 

Corn and Potato Loaf. 

To one pint of hot mashed potatoes 
add two cups of cooked corn, one table- 
spoon of drippings, salt, pepper and a lit- 
tle onion juice or nutmeg. Beat one egg 
until light, reserve one tablespoonful to 
brush over the top of the loaf and mix all 
together lightly. Place in a buttered bak- 
ing dish, smooth the top over with butter 
and bake in a moderate oven thirty min- 
utes or until nicely browned. 

Green Asparagus Salad. 

Cook small green stalks of asparagus in 
salted boiling water until tender. Cut 
rings from a red pepper one-third inch 


wide. Place three or four stalks in each 
ring. .\rrange on lettuce leaves and 


serve with French dressing to which has 
been added one tablespoonful of tomato 
catsup. 

Boiled Summer Squash. 

Wash squash and cut in thick slices or 
quarters. Cook twenty minutes, or until 
tender. in boiling salted water. Turn into 
a cheese cloth bag placed over a colander, 
drain and wring in cheese cloth. Mash, 
season with salt. pepper and butter, and 
serve, 
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Fried Summer Squash. 

Pare the squash and cut in very thin 
slices. Sprinkle slices with salt and pile 
on a plate. Cover with a weight to ex- 
tract as much juice as possible and let 
stand one and one half hours. Dredge 
with flour and saute slowly in butter un- 
til crisp and brown. Squash may be fried 
in less time by simply washing, cutting in 
one-half inch slices, sprinkling with salt 
and pepper, dipping in crumbs, egg and 
crumbs again and frying in deep fat like 
doughnuts. 

Pea Salad. 

To peas, which have been boiled in 
salted water until tender and then chilled. 
add an equal quantity of cream cheese. 
cut in very small cubes. Moisten with a 
good boiled salad dressing and serve. 
This is an excellent dish to serve in the 
place of meat in hot weather. Salads are 
always refreshing and this one contains 
foods which are necessary if meat is not 
served. Peas may be added successfully 
to any salad calling for vegetables. 

Corn Salad. 

Season corn, which has been boiled and 
chilled, with mustard and onion juice. 
Marinate with French dressing. allowing 
it to stand for an hour. Arrange on a 
bed of lettuce and serve. 

Corn Oysters. 

Grate raw corn from the cobs. To one 
cup of pulp add one well beaten egg, one- 
fourth cup flour and season highly with 
salt and pepper. Drop by spoonfuls on a 
hot. well greased griddle like tiny griddle 
cakes or fry in deep fat. They should 
be made about the size of large oysters. 

Shrimp and Pea Salad. 

Put one small green pepper and one- 
fourth cup of green olives through a food 
chopper. Cut one head of celery into 
dices. Mix together one can shrimps. 
three-fourths cup peas, pepper. olives and 
celery. Moisten with mayonnaise and 
serve. 

Succotash. 

Cut hot boiled corn from the cob and 
add an equal quantity of hot boiled 
shelled beans. Season with butter. salt 
and pepper. Serve hot as a vegetable. 
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Interiors Beautiful 


SIXTH REVISED EDITION 


N PLANNING your new home, the study of interior treatment both as to 

architectural detail and decoration is of equal importance to obtaining a good 

design and a practical, well-planned house. This book illustrates the interiors 
of many successful homes and contains much valuable and authoritative advice on 
Interior Decoration. Printed on enamel coated paper which brings out the beautt- 
ful detail of the illustrations. Size 74x11. 160 pages. Flexible embossed cover 
in colors. 


| CONTENTS: 

| Interior Decoration, tuking up Color Dining Rooms. 
Schemes, Treatment of Woodwork, Sleeping Rooms. 

| Walls, Ceilings, etc. Sun Rooms. 

| Entrances. Fireplaces. 

| Halls and Stairways. Breakfast Rooms. 

| Living Rooms. Outdoor Living Rooms. 


Brim Full of Good Things. Price—$2.00 


A Year’s Subscription to Keith’s Magazine and Interiors Beautiful $4.50 
POSTAGE PAID 


Collaborated and published by 


M. L. KEITH, Abbay Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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keep the house comfortable in 
winter, no difference how low the 
thermometer may range. Ameri- 
cans, spending a winter in England or in 
Italy complain bitterly of the cold. The 
next problem before us in this country is 
to plan our living so as to be equally com- 
fortable in the summer time,—and the 
problem is not nearly so difhcult as those 
of the winter season. In a few vears, in 
order to be “modern” a house will prob- 
ably be expected to have a cooling plant 
as well as a heating plant: some simple 
device connected to an electric socket, 
probably, which will “refrigerate the ice 
box” and at the same time, connect with 
registers in the rooms, probably with 
thermostatic control. Cooling plants are 
already in use in large buildings.—and in 
the cold storage plant keeps a very low 
temperature. 

The house which is well insulated 
when it is built does not permit the air 
inside to change temperature readily 
through the walls. In such a house, if 
doors and windows are kept closed dur- 
ing the heat of the dav, a certain measure 
of comfort can be maintained within. 

The Electric Fan on Duty 

An electric fan, which keeps the air in 
motion, adds much to the comfort during 
the hot season, 1f one itkes the feeling of 
a breeze. No office equipment is com- 
plete without at least one electric fan, 
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and the business man does not feel that 
it is an extravagance. The kitchen needs 
an electric fan quite as much as any office. 
or other workshop. In fact the small 
kitchen, with perhaps only one window. 
and a fire going in the preparation of the 
food, would seem to be in much greater 
need of breeze from a fan than the hig 
office in a down town building. Ask the 
busness woman who has tried both. in 
which place she would rather be. In the 
kitchen the fan has vet another use. Set 
to blow over the range to a window, it 
will carry away the odors and steam so 
that little or any will reach the rest of the 
house. An exhaust fan 1s often set in a 
vent for this purpose. 

The light, movable fan may follow the 
homekeeper from room to room in turn. 
from the kitchen to the living room and 
then to the bedroom. A wet towel, hune 
in front of a fan will really lower the 
temperature of the atmosphere in the 
room. 

Appliances 

Electricity is doing much to ameliorate 
household conditions, and is especially 
appreciated during the summer season. 
Even the furniture may be wired elec- 
trically: two plugs may be set under the 
edge of the table, with the wire comine 
up from a floor connection, so that the 
housewife may have a toaster on one side 
of her at the breakfast table and a per- 
colater or a grill or both on the other 
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side. Here the entire breakfast may be 
prepared. The tea wagon may be wired 
in the same way, with a connection which 
may be attached to any wall plug. The 
breakfast might even be prepared at the 
bedside in the morning,—that luxury of 
breakfast in bed; the lunch prepared and 
served on the porch at noon, and tea, any 
place, in the afternoon. 

The convenience ot the breakfast pre- 
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Prepare Now for 


Heatins Comfort 
a Next Winter ,: 


ENJOY your home as you should—all the 

year around. Install the “Minneapolis” 
Heat Regulator. Replace hand operation 
with automatic control of dampers and drafts. 
Instead offitful spurts of heat, main- 
tain a comfortable, uniform temper- 
ature in the daytime—a lower,even 
temperature at night. Precisely the 
temperature you desire at alltimes. 


For any type ofheating plant, using 


any kind offuel. 
Write for booklet “The Con- 


venience of Comfort"’. Sent free. 


ie. 
HEALTH 


COMFORT 
CONVENIENCE 
ECONOMY 


pared at the table is appreciated by the 
newlyweds, but perhaps quite as much 
also by father and mother when the new- 
Ivweds have gone; and the silver wed- 
ding anniversary 1s also past. The coffee 
percolated at the table, the omelet on the 
grill, or the eggs soft boiled, bacon, or 
possibly chops on the radiant grill, and 
toast, hot and golden brown: even the 
kitchenette seems almost superflous with 
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all these appliances. =A — 
With a dishwasher, the dishes may be INNEAP 7 LIS 
prepared and set in the washer after rT pity ss A 
breakfast, but they need be washed but Heat REGULATOR Co. 


2725 Fourth Ave., So. Minneapolis, Minn. 


once a day. 


Nothing Is Exclusive 


Aboutthe Sale of the HESS WELDED 
STEEL FURNACE 


We fix the price, with only the factory 
profit included. You can buy from any local 
dealer or contractor, or direct from us, and, 
if we plan the layout, you get our complete 
and binding guarantee of efficiency. Install 
it yourself or let others put it up, the results 
and the guarantee are unchanged. 


Thousands are in use (12,000 in Chicago 
alone) and better value cannot be found at 
any price. Our 48 page illustrated heating 
book is free (New Edition). 


HESS WARMING & VENTILATING CO. 


1217H Tacoma Building Chicago 


HALL the new home be of frame 

construction or of hollow tile, 
shall it be veneered with brick or 
shall it be stuccoed? What is the 
average difference in cost of the different 
types cf construction? 

Some exceedingly interesting data has 
been issued by the American lace Brick 
Association on the cost of several types 
of house as figured in Chicago, in the 
spring of this vear. Selecting the work- 
ing drawings for a brick house in their 
service they got bids, in February and 
March, 1922, from five reputable contrac- 
tors in different parts of Chicago. Each 
of these contractors was furnished with 
full working drawings, and specifications, 
with quantity surveys for the five differ- 
TABLE i 
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Frame Construction 


Chicago 
| Contractors Ty pe I | Type II* 3 
| With Siding With Stucco 
| Contractor No. 1 $ 8,784.82 | $ 8,890.28 12% 
|| Contractor No. 2 9,047.00; 9,156.00! 1.2% 
Contractor No. 3 8,326.00 | 8,185.50 —1.7% 
| Contractor No. 4 7,593.50; 7,453.00 :—1.9%, 
a Contractor No. 5 | 9,492.00 9,466.00 —0.3% 
Average Total Cost | 8,648.66, 8,630.16 —0.2% 
Average Cost Cu. Ft. 34.76 | 34.68 | 
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ent types of wall construction as shown 
by the sections in the diagram on page 44. 
With five bids averaged, personal errors 
and differences in estimating should be 
well nigh eliminated and we are vetting 
at real values. These five contractors 
represent work in all sections of the city, 
and thus in their bids fairly cover the range 
of conditions that may effect costs. These 
contractors were unknown to one an- 
other, and the bids. including commis- 
sions, were independent estimates made 
by each in his own way. The figures rep- 
resent the total cost of the completed 
house, with rough grading done and 
everything, except shades and decorating, 
ready for the owner to move in and take 


possession, These outside costs are the 
GE, 24,880 
Veneer D Eight-Inch Masonry Wall 
Construction With Face Brick 
Type III * Type IV * Type V* 
On Sheathed Studs| Tile Backing |Com. Brick Back’g 
$ 9,440.89 ;7.5%] $ 9,412.15 [7.2%] $ 9,387.78 6.9% 
9,308.00 2.9%] 9,442.00 14.4%] 9,444.06 [4.4% 
8,624.00 }3.6%| 8,764.00 |5.3%| 8,813.56 (5.9% 
7,821.50 |13.994| 8,031.50 |5.8%) 8,081.00 6.4% 
10,015.00 5.5%) 10,265.00 |8.1%| 10,115.00 6.6% 
9,055.88 4.7%| 9,182.93 16.2%| 9,168.26 (6.0% 
36.39 | 36.91 36.85 


7-Room House in 1919 | $10,920.24 . $10,974.84 | 0.5%| 811,398.18 |4.4%| $11,630.80 16.5%] $11,586.37 16.1% 


To meet the Chicago ordinance for a 13-inch wall in. first story, 6,000 more common brick would be required. 
Hence 6 x $30.00 or $180.00°+ $9,168.26 = $9,348.26, the cost ın Chicago or 8.1 per-cent over frame. 
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*Percentage difference from Type 1, taken as 100 per cent. 
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This Free Book 
Will Help 


You to Solve 
the Home 
Problem 


It tells about permanent homes of Am- 
bler Asbestos Building Lumber, Ambler 
Tinabestos Wallboard and Ambler As- 
bestos Shingles. We furnish the com- 
plete materials for eleven different mod- 
els of these money-saving properties— 
which are ideal for an all-the-year-round 
home, a club house, a camp or a per- 
manent seashore cottage. 


Not portable or ready-cut affairs, but 


“Fhe Manor” 


One of the Eleven Models 


Name _ — 


Address _ _ 


enduring homes that save repair, paint 
coal and insurance as well as being fire- 
proof. Many now occupied at Elkins 
Park, Willow Grove and Glenside, 
Penna., Brookline, Mass., and Atlantic 
Coast cities. Just put your name and 
address in the blanks below and get 
more information about these substan- 
tial, economical homes. Write for this 


helpful book. 


Asbestos Buildings 
Company 


2013 Market St. PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


wee eee 


I am interested in owning a home and would like to have 


a copy of your new book. 


(Please write plainly) 
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Wall Type 1 
Frame (Siding) 


Wall Type II 


Frame (Stucco) 


Stucco finish, 3 
coatson metal 
lath. 


Beveled 6” sid- 
ing. 44” to 
the weather. 


2? NERA 


Furring strips 
16°” c-c, an 
building 
paper. 


: Sheathing 
boards, 4”, 
M.&D. 


Building paper. 
Sheathi ng 
boards, 14”, 
M.& D. - 


Studding 16” 
c-c. 
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Wood lath and 
plaster. 
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TuHiIckNess 6” Tuicxness 7” 


same irrespective of the type of construc- 
tion which may account for the rather 
high figure per cubic foot, as compared 
with other figures, especially for frame 
construction which cover only the build- 
ing itself. The 12-inch foundation wall, 
which is built of hard burned common 
brick on a concrete footing and laid in 
cement-lime mortar, is common to all. 
A 10-inch concrete wall might have been 
used at a saving of approximately one per 
cent of the cost of the house. The fire 
resistive roof is also common to all. 

In comparing wood or stucco wall with 
solid brick or tile walls, the poorly built 
frame construction should not be used, as 
they are not in the same class of con- 
struction in the different results they give. 
These figures, as we understand, are on 
good construction throughout. 

Table I shows the figures from the five 


TABLE I 


*Percentages of total cost. 
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Wall Type 111 
Face Brick Veneer 


4 One tier of 


Sheathing 


| Wood lath 


Tuicxness 10” 
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THe Types or Watt Construction Upon WHICH THE Ficures WERE 


BASED 


Wall Type IV 
Face Brick and Tile 


Wall Type V 


Face and Common Brick 


One tier of 
face brick. 


j One tier of 
face brick. 


One tier of 
4” x s” x 
12” hol- 
low tile. 


face brick, 


building 

paper. 

boards, 
on M g 
D. 


Furring Furring 
strips 16 strips 16 
c-c. c-c. 
ICA H Wood lath 
WILA E and pias- 
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ter. 


Wood lath 
and plas- 
ter. 


} 
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and plas- 
ter. 


Tuicxness 10” Tuicxness 10” 


Table I] 


contractors in compact form. 
gives the average cost of each trade, in 
the different types of construction. 

It is interesting to note that in every 
type cf construction, even in the house 
with solid brick walls, the carpenter work 


is by far the largest total cost. At the 
same time the percentage of difference 
between the different types is compara- 
tively small. 


Unit Prices of Material and Labor 

Rough lumber (average price), $40.00 
per M. 

Siding (average price), $75.00 per M. 

Face brick, $30.00 per M. $69.00 laid in 
wall. 

Common brick, $12.00 per M. $30.00 
laid in wall. 

Hollow tile. $44.00 per M. $79.50 laid 
in wall. 


AVERAGE Cost oF EACH TRADE IN THE Five Types 


Masonryt | $1,781.93 $1,781.93 $2,676.76| 29.5% | $3,003.82 
Carpentry | 4,169.91 3°853.75 3882.29" 42.9% | 3,682.28 
Plastering 596.92 1094.57 596.92! 6.6%] 7596.92 
Paintin 691.60 491.60 491.60| 5.4%| 491.60 
Sheet Metal] 222.80 222'80 222.80) 2.5% | 222.89 
Electric 166.20 166.20 166.20! 1.8%] 166.20 
Plumbing 787.31 787.31 78731| 8.7%} 787.31 
Heating | 232.00 232.00| 2.6% | 232.00 


tIncludes excavation and rough grading. 


| . | “SEDGWICK’S BEST HOUSE PLANS” 
oe ee LATEST TWELFTH EDITION 


The Most Complete Book I Have Ever Published 
Two Hunprep DESIGNS 


CHAS. S. SEDGWICK, 1135K Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Price $1.50 
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Edwards sraxsame Roofing 


When an “Edwards” Metal roof is properly applied to a 
house, all of the charm of the Old Spanish Terra Cotta 
Roofing Tile is preserved, even to the color. 

The house takes on a new lease of life—it seems a better 
place to live in. An Edwards Metal or Tile roof is a real 
commercial asset and will bring a better return in rent or 
sale. 

Edwards Metal Roofings made to have the appearance of 
wood shingles—tile—slate, or any other roofing effect, an 
none of these fine artistic effects will cost any more than a 
plain commonplace roof. 

All Edwards Metal Roofing is easy to lay—no big expense 
for skilled labor — storms and winds will not wrench it 
loose or make it a rattle-trap. It is lightning-proof and 
fire-proof—Reduces Insurance Rates. 

When an Edwards Roof is laid, it is there to stay. 

Send for our literature—it explains. 


THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 


The World's Largest Makers of Metal Ceilings, 
Matal Shireles, Metal Roofing, Siding, Relling 
Deors, Metal Lockers, ete, 


521-541 Culvert Street. CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Cracked Stucco or Interior Plaster Is So 
Bo dus Unsightly and Unecessary 


Good architects know how to avoid such disfigurement. They specify 
that the plastering be done over a base of 


Kno-Burni 


METAL LATH 
“The Steel Heart of Plaster” 


Result? The stucco and interior walls and cei'ings 
remain permanently firm, smooth and beautiful—no 
cracks—no streaks—no repair bills. Moreover, the in- 
terior decoration can be applied right away. Full de- 
tails and lots of helpful hints for builders in our book, 
“Home Building”, sent free with samples of KNO- 
BURN Metal Lath. 


ORTH ESTERN 


EXPANDED METAL COMPANY 
1265 OLD COLONY BLDG., CHICAGO 
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Fond & Pond, Architects, Chicago 
Walls finished with Cabot's Old Virginia White 
Roof finished with Cabot’s No. 304 Green Creosote Stain 


The Latest in Color-Schemes 


Cabot’s Old Virginia White for the walls 


A soft, brilliant white that is as cool and clean as 
new whitewash and as lasting as paint, but without 
the hard “‘painty’’ look. 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains for the roof 


Rich moss-greens, tile-reds or dark grays that look 
like velvet, wear like the wood itself and thorough- 
ly preserve the shingles 
This combination is much cheaper than paint, in both 
material and labor, and it has so much more character 
and so much finer texture that the artistic effect is bec- 
yond comparison. 


You can get Cabot’s Stains all over the country. Send 
jor samples on wood and name of nearest agent. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Mfg. Chemists 
141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 525 Market St., San Francisco 
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HOW TO USE 
THEM 


KEITH'S MAGAZINE 


EDITOR'S NOTE.— When the building idea takes possession of you—and the building idea is dormant or active in every 


person; when you feel the need of un 


information, place your problems before KEITH'S staff of wood 


This department is created for the benefit of KxgITH's readers and will be conducted in their interest. The informatica 


given will be the best that the country affords. 


The purpose of this department is to give information, either specific or general, on the subject of wood, hoping to bring 


about the exercise of greater intelligence in the use of forest products and greater profit and satisfaction to the 


Tree Planting and Reforestration 


HERE is an old story of “Apple- 
Seed John.” who as he went up 
and down the country, made a 
practice of planting apple seeds 
along the way he went. The story brings 
a picture of long, dusty highways, dotted 
with apple trees along the right of way, 
bursting into blossom in the spring to 
cheer the weary traveler with beauty and 
perfume, and bearing a load of fruit in 
the fall—providing, of course, that the 
aforesaid traveler left either blossoms or 
fruit to mature. A pretty story it is, 
nevertheless, and a story that seems to be 
slowly coming into the vision of commu- 
nity dwellers. Planting trees along the 
highway as a memorial to the originator 
of their park system, has been adopted in 
one big city of the middle west. This 
idea seems particularly happy as a me- 
morial of a well loved citizen, and carries 
on into the future one of the dreams of 
this public-spirited citizen, who has been 
especially identified with the park sys- 
tem, and the preservation of trees and the 
natural beauty of the country, in the 
midst of city life. 

Pennsylvania has, according to reports, 
on one occasion at least. celebrated 
Arbor day by planting trees along the 
country reads. To make provision for 


future conditions these trees were set 
within a foot of the right-of-way line. 
giving shade and beauty, without a pos- 
sible crowding of the highway. Among 
shade trees, sugar maple and red oak 
were advised, though the recommenda- 
tion was for fruit trees in preference to 
shade trees. The tree preferred was 
given as ox-heart cherry, on the ground 
that this tree is beth ornamental and fruit 
bearing and will grow to large size. The 
second choice was apple, in case it could 
be given proper care. 

Now comes the story of Snooks Cor- 
ner,— somewhere in New York state. 
Where the boys and girls of the rural 
school were excused from their studies 
to assist in planting two thousand white 
pine trees, across the road from the 


schoolhouse. The purposes of the plant- 
ing are thus set forth: (1) To provide a 
permanent windbreak for the school: 


(2) To do away eventually with the enor- 
mous snow drifts which accumulate 
nearly every year in the road and the 
yard by the schcol; (3) To add potential 
value to the district; (4) To set an ex- 
ample of reforestation and to place be- 
fore other communities the desirability 
of such local betterments. 

As the natural woodlands disappear in 


KEITH'S 


BUILDING the 
HOUSE 


A Handbook Every Home-Builder 
Should Have 


Lath Ano A adta 


234 STU 
FIAISnED FL0°Ca 
LIAING Fro°cl 


l- 2- bar ?* OLen Storm 
(Fie. 6) 
SECTION THROUGH BASEMENT WALL 


A great many homes are built without 


an architect’s supervision. When this 
is the case, go out on the job with a 
copy of this book in your pocket, and 
you will not only be able to recognize 
faulty work, but you can give intelligent 
instructions to the workmen and show 
them how to do it right. 

See that your home is built right. 
Look after the construction yourself, and 
with this book to guide you, faulty work 
will be detected and you can accomplish 
more and better results. 

Revised Edition 
Price, $1.25; postage, 4c. 


Published by 


M. L. KEITH 


204-5 Abbay Bidg., Minneapolis, Mina. 
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From Manse 


to Mansion 
With Delightful 


\ sg“, : 
X Comfort 
‘tee ae are Many seem to have the idea that 
large houses preclude the use of 


the FarQuar Heating System. 


Of course, this misconception comes from a confusion of heating 
methods, just as “warm air” means thot air” toso many. Home 
owners are entitled to the truth. 


“ What a FarQuar 
User Said: 


“Am well pleased 
HEATING AND VERTILATING with the arQuar 


Furnace. Prefer 
the warm air heut- 
ing with constant 
supply of fresh air 
from outside, 
Draft control ex- 
ceptionally valu- 
able,--it works au- 
tomatically.”’ 


(Name on request) 


Most home owners want pure, 
fresh air—free from dust, fire 
poisons and contaminating gases, 
—and warmed to a comfortable 
temperature in combination with 
adequate ventilation which will 
remove the dead air polluted by 
occupants. 

In that one fact you have an im- 
portant reason for the many dis- 
tinctive features which are ex- 
clusive with the FarQuar System 
and which characterize it. 


Write for Free copy of interest- 
ing booklet, ‘The Science of 
House Heating.” which presents 
important facts vital to every 
home owner. 


THE FARQUHAR 


FURNACE CO. 
807 FarQuar Bldg. 


pt Regulater actuated by fre-boa, compirtely 
temperature 
WILMINGTON, OHIO. 


Arican 
comtrois fire, meuning uritorm 
of weather, wth surprmngly low hai conemgiun 


The attractiveness and comfort 
of any house is enhanced two- 


fold by 


Hornet Mantels 


They add 100% to any interior. 
The model shown here gives an 
idea of our line and prices. It is 
offered in Birch, Mahogany finish, 
Piano Polish. Stands 7 feet high. 
Note beveled mirror, enameled tile 
and grate. 


Only. 940-00 


Study our full line of Gas Logs, 

Firesets, and Screens in help- 
ful catalog. 
Givesdirections 
for installing, 
Get this book 
for future 
reference. 


Hornet 
Mantel 
Co. 


. 1127 Market 
Street, 


jf Kewanee Systems 
supply electric light, run- 
ning water and safeguard the 
home in sewage disposal. 
Each system has been perfected by skilled 
engineers. A Combination Plant will sup- 
ply electric light and running water ata 
little more than the cost of ordinary light 
plants alone! 


Built for the inexperienced man. Write 
now for free booklet describing hun- 
dreds of systems. 


KFWANEE PRIVATE UTILITIES CO. 
403 Franklin St., Kewanee, Illinois 


@ KEwanEEG 


Water Supply Electric Light Sewage Disposal 


youn. HOME NOW 


FUTURE 
Send for STILLWELL 
BUILDING BOOKS 


with ECONOMY PLANS 
of new California Styles suitable for 
any climate. Famous for comfort 
aad beauty. 


**Representative Cal. Homes” 
50 Houses-7 to 10 Rooms-$!. 
“The New Colenials”’ 

60 Houses-6 to 10 Rooms-$1. 
“West Coast Buagalews”’ 

50 Houses-6 and 7 Rooms-$1. 


PLAN 


SPECIAL OFFER: Send 

$2.50 for any three of 

these books and get Garage 

Folder FREE “Little Baagalews’’ 

Errnrnrrrrrrrrrrrsr® 15 Houses-3-4-5 Rooms-$1. 
Moncy beck if not satisfied 

E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 710 Cal. Bidz.. Loa Angeles 


Advice by Mail 


in all branches of interior deco- 
ration and furnishing. Two 
dollars per room. Samples 
complete color guide. 


ANN WENTWORTH 


former Decorative Editor of 


“The House Beautiful” 
461 Fourth Ave. New York City 


IXL ROCK 
MAPLE, BIRCH 
AND BEECH 
FLOORING 


One important feature 
is the wedge shaped 
tongue and groove. 
which enters easily, drives 
up snug and insures a 


perfect face at all times 

without after smoothing, an 

advantage that is not obtained 

by any other manufacture. 
Our method of air-seasoning 
and kiln drying has stood 
the test for thirty years. 

Address 
Wisconsin Land & Lumber Co. 


Hermansville, Mich. 


“The Finest Milled 
Flooring in the World” 
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this country, the planting of community 
forests will be appreciated as a necessity, 
and the example of Snooks Corner may 
well be followed all over the country. 
Our boys came back from overseas tell- 
ing of the vital part plaved by the com- 
munity forests among the old world 
peoples, and how they were kept in con- 
dition, constantly growing and being re- 
newed by the natural process, under the 
supervision of the community. Even in 
the stress of wartime conditions, the for- 
ests were cut with reference to the needs 
of the community and the people who 
looked to them for their livelihood. 

Community forests are a prime neces- 
sity in any country, and they become an 
especial asset in those places where there 
are great stretches of waste land which 
is now unprofithable, but which would be 
practicable for reforestation, as is the 
case in so many of our states. 

In some parts of this country quite 
remarkable results have already been 
accomplished. Nebraska has a fine rec- 
ord, and Massachusetts has some very 
interesting projects under way. In the 
town of Carver, where this latter state 
owns a tract of eight thousand acres. 
suitable for woodland, it is proposed to 
plant the enormous number of eight mil- 
lion pine trees. This is to be called the 
Miles Standish Reservation. 

Not only is the planting of forests a 
matter of vast importance to this coun- 
try in the next generation, but every tree 
that is planted should add its quota tu 
the general livableness. Not only en the 


country roadways but in the city and 
near the city streets are we in need not 
of the shade and the vitality of tree life. 


SELECT CALIFORNIA BUNGALOWS 


New 64-pasre, up-to-date book of bungalows; size 73-4x101-4, on heavy 


halftone paper with heavy flexible covers. Shows floor plans and exteriors 
of bungalows of 3 to ll rooms in the various styles of architecture, euch aa 
Colonial, Swiss, Italian, Spanish, English, etc., including the new Adobes 


Not the designs of any one firm, but selected from the thousands of beau- 
tiful bungalows of California. Teeming with_suggestions for architects, 
contractors and prospective home-builders. 


Working plans and specifica- 
R ET IT ALL IN 


tions for any of the bungalows, at resi 
ONE BOOK.” F 


GEORGE PALMER TELLING 


nable prices. ‘*'G 


365 Kensington Place 
Pasadena, California 
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WHERE TO OBTAIN BUILDING MATERIAL AND NEW HOME EQUIPMENT 


Metal Lath. 


N. W. Expanded Metal Co., 965 Old Col. 
Bldg., Chicago. 


Associated Metal Lath Mfgrs.., Chicago, Ill. 
Gilbert & Bennett Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Metal Building Corners. 


Kees, F. D., Mfg. Co., Box 102, Beatrice, 
Neb. 


Millwork. 
Morgan Sash & Door Co., Dept. A-27, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
Paint. 
Lowe Bros. Co., 465 E. 3d St., Dayton, Ohio. 


National Lead Co., 111 Broadway, New 
York. 


Plumbing Goods. 
Hardin Lavin Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Ready Cut Houses. 


Ray H. Bennett Lbr. Co., No. Tonawanda. 
New York. 


Refrigerators. 
Herrick Refrigerator Co., Waterloo, Ia. 


Roofing Material. 


Edwards Mfg. Co., 521-541 Culvert St., Cin- 
cinnati. 


Keasbey & Mattison Co., Ambler, Pa. 


Creo-Dipt Co., Inc., 1022 Oliver St. 
Tonawanda, N. Y. 


No., 


Sash Balances. 
CATANA Mtg. Co., 6 Jones St., Rochester, 


Screen Cloth. 
Gilbert & Bennett Mfg. Co., 277 Broadway, 
New York City. 
Sewage Disposal. 
Kewanee Private Utilities Co., 123 South 
Franklin Ave., Kewanee, Ill 
Shades (Porch and Window). 


Aeroshade Co., 976 Oakland Ave., 
kesha, Wis. 


Wau- 


Sheathing Board. 
Bishopric Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Shingle Stain. 
Berry Bros., Detroit, Mich. 
Cabot, Samuel, Inc., Boston, Mass. 
Creo-Dipt Co., Inc., No. Tonawanda, N. Y. 


— 


Stucco Board. 
Bishopric Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Vacuum Cleaners. 
ee anee Private Utilities Co., Kewanee, 


Varnish. 


Berry Bros., Detroit, Mich. 
Lowe Bros., 465 E. 3rd St., Dayton, Ohio. 
Johnson & Son, S. C., Racine, Wis. 


Wall Board. 
Bravar Board Co., 653 Beaver Rd., Buffalo, 


Bishopric Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Upson Co., 151 Upson Point, Lockport, N. Y. 


Waterproofing Compound. 
Sam Cabot, Inc., Boston, Maas. 
Philip Carey Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Water Supply System. 


Kewanee Private Utilities Co., 123 South 
Franklin Ave., Kewanee, Ill 


Window Hangers. 


Kees, F. D., Mfg. Co.. Box 102, Beatrice, 
Neb. 


Whitney Window Corp., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


138 E. Lake St., 


Wood Stain. 
Berry Bros., Detroit, Mich. 
Johnson, S. C., & Son, Racine, Wis. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ash Receivers. 


Sharp ay Ash Receiver Co., Bingham- 
ton, A 


Ironing Devices. 
Am ErICaR Ironing Machine Co., Chicago, 


Medicine Cabinets. 


Hess Warm. & V. Co., 1217 Tacoma Bldg., 
Chicago. 


Weather Strips. 


Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Co., De- 
troit, Mich. 
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ITN's 
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ON HOME-BUILDING 


Published Monthly 
by 


$ 


M. L. KEITH 
Editor and Proprieto! 


HOME OFFICE: 
205 Abbay Building Minneapolis, Minn. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 17 West 42nd Sı. 
Rosert M. Harvey, Eastern Representative 


Subscription Rates 


In the United States, per year in advance - $3.00 
In Canada, per year - - - - - +: = + 3.25 
Foreign Countries - - - - - - - =:  - 3.50 
Single Copies, by mail - - - - - - - - „25 
Single Copies, at news-stands 25 
Advertising Rates 
One Page, one issue - - - - $125.00 
Half Page, one issue 62.50 
Quarter Page, one issue 31.25 
Eighth Page, one issue - - - - - 17.50 
Minimum Space, one inch, single column - 14.00 
Back Cover of 224 lines - 200.00 
Inside Cover of 224 lines - 150.00 


CauTIon.—All remittances, whether through 
news agent or by money order, draft, check or in 
currency, are made at the sender’s risk. We take 
every possible precaution to save subscribers 
from deception and fraud, but we must have 
their co-operation to the extent that they, them- 
selves, be fairly prudent and cautious. See that 
your letters give full name and address, includ- 
ing street and number, plainly written. Many 
persons forget to sign their names. 


CHANGES.—Subscribers wishing a change in ad- 
dress must send the old as well as the new ad- 
dress to which they wish the magazine sent. 


DIScONTINUANCES. — If a subscriber wishes 
“KEITH’S” continued at the expiration of his 
subscription, notice to that effect should be sent. 
Otherwise subscriber's name is removed from 
mailing list. 


No person, firm or corporation, interested 
directly or indirectly in the production or 
sale of building materials of any sort has 
any connection, either editorially or proprie- 
tarily with this magazine. 


For sale by all news dealers in the United States and Canada. 
Trade supplied by American News Co. and branches. 


Just a Word 


Zoning——It’s Effect On the 
Home Builder 


ONING is the application of common- 
sense and fair rulings to the public gov- 
erning the use of private real estate. It 
is a thoroughly studied and _ honest 
effort to provide each district or neighborhood, 
as nearly as practicable, with just such protec- 
tion and just such liberty as are sensible in 
that particular district, but without any at- 
tempt to apply the same program to differing 
districts. 

Zoning gives everyone who lives or does 
business in a community a chance for a reason- 
able enjoyment of property rights. 

Many American cities allow stores to crowd 
in at random among private dwellings, and fac- 
tories and public garages to come elbowing in 
among neat retail stores or well-kept apart- 
ment houses. Cities do no better when they 
allow office buildings so tall and bulky and so 
closely crowded that the lower floors not only 
become too dark and unsatisfactory for human 
use but for that very reason fail to earn a fair 
cash return to the investors. 

We must remember that while zoning is a 
very important part of city planning, it should 
go hand in hand with planning streets and pro- 
viding for parks and playgrounds, and other 
essential features of a well-equipped city. 
Alone it is no universal panacea for all munici- 
pal ills, but as part of a larger program it pays 
the city and the citizens a quicker return than 
any other form of civic improvement. 

If a town is zoned, property values become 
more stable, mortgage companies are more 
ready to lend money, and more houses can be 
built. 

In cities where zoning regulations do not 
prevail, there is a constant disturbance among 
property owners because of proposed encroach- 
ment of undesirable and, in truth, unsuitable 
buildings in residential sections. Petitions are 
gotten up and pleas made to councilmen to 
deny building permits because of a threatened 
blight by the injection of a store, garage or 
factory where only homes should be built. 
Sometimes most unscrupulous means are em- 
ployed to over-ride the objections of home 
owners and their appeal for reasonable protec- 
tion proves in vain. ‘Zoning’ prevents such 
parties from securing special privileges. 

We trust all prospective home owners will 
show a real interest in this question. Make 
the first move by getting some local official 
body to initiate the work of zoning. They 
must secure specific authority from the state 
legislature. 
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H. B. Upjohn, Architect 
A fine example of English brickwork with brick paneling in the timber work 
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The Porch for Summer n., 


s toel 


Charles Alma Byers 


ENHE porch is, of course, principally 
AJ intended to serve as a sort of 


room. Because it ordinarily can 

be enjoyed only during a part of the 
year, it is frequently neglected to such an 
extent that it is but partially enjoyable at 
any time. Or, to state the premise in 
other words, often the possibilities it af- 
fords in this direction are but indifferent- 
ly realized. It deserves to receive the at- 
tention that will make it one of the most 
enjoyable parts of the house. To those 
who see its possibilities, the fixing of the 
porch into a real living place for the sum- 
mer is always a very pleasurable occupa- 
tion, even if it must be more or less re- 
performed each year. 
Toward its being 
made into a truly in- 
viting and enjoyable 
summer living room, 
the porch naturally 
offers many quite de- 
lightful possibilities. 
First of all is the iur- 
nishings, with a 
large and often fas- 
cinating choice. 
Then the matter of 
adding to its attrac- 
tiveness through the 
use of living green- 
ery invites attention. 
There is also the con- 


sideration of awnings and shades, and 
perhaps glass by way of protection 
against uncomfortable breeziness or too 
much sunlight. And, further, there is, 
of course, the question of rugs or floor 
covering and of such other details. 

In giving thought to this matter of 
making the porch a real open-air living 
room, it is probable that the accompany- 
ing illustrations will present suggestions 
that will prove more or less interesting 
and helpful. The porches they show, it 
should be noted at the outset, are by no 
means elaborate affairs—neither costly in 
furnishings nor showily appointed in any 
other respect. Instead, they are just 
homey little porches such as anyone may 


An outdoor living room 
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possess, with little work and at small ex- 
pense, and surely they are genuinely and 
quite irresistibly alluring. 

The chief requisite of the porch that is 
to be truly inviting and enjoyable is, of 
course, comfortable chairs or other rest- 
ful seats. These ought to include rock- 
ers, and may also well include either a 
swing seat or a settee of some kind, or 
both. A little table or two, likewise com- 
prise an appreciable addition, and are 
ready at hand for holding magazines and 
books, or for use, on occasion, in serving 
refreshments. 

As to the kind of furniture to be used 
on an open porch, hickory is especially 
suitable, particularly because it is lasting 
and durable and will readily withstand 
being left out in all kinds of weather. 
The so-called wicker furnishings—grass, 
reed, and so forth—are also highly satis- 
factory, and doubtless are the more com- 
monly used. Such furniture adds to the 
attractiveness of the porch, and the 
chairs and other seats of such make 
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should always be selected for their 
comfortable as well as sightly qual- 
ities. Furthermore, any of the wicker 
kinds may be quite delightfully trans- 
ferred to use indoors when not required 
for the porch, thus giving service both 
winter and summer. 

Cushions for chairs and other seats 
used on the porch also help to increase 
the attractiveness of such retreats, just 
as they contribute toward enhancing in- 
terior appearances. Cushions and pillows 
likewise add a charming touch; and, it 
non-fading or of sufficiently inexpensive 
quality to permit discarding and replac- 
ing when one tires of them, may be of 
gay colors rather than somber tone. 
They should never be characterless. The 
fabrics used on the porch should be so 
selected as to add a delightful touch of 
color. 

Any form of covering for the porch 
floor is quite optional, although a rug or 
two will doubtless assist toward produc- 
ing a more pleasing effect. The porch is 


One end of the porch is glazed against the prevailing cold breezes 
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often floored with cement or tile, which 
makes an excellent background for the 
rugs which are so comforting under the 
foot. Fiber or inexpensive grass rugs are 
excellent for porch use. In fact almost 
any kind of rug may be used. 

The porch is a sort of meeting and 
blending point between the indoors and 
the outdoors. Hence, it seems exception- 
ally appropriate that it should not only 
be furnished somewhat after the fashion 
of a living room but also be quite liber- 
ally embellished or decorated with grow- 
ing things. Hanging baskets from the 
beams or pots or standing baskets of 
ferns and other plants, therefore, have a 
very legitimate place in and about the 
porch that 1s to be a real summer living 
room. The porches illustrated herewith 
have especially attractive treatment in 
this respect. Ferns lend particular charm 
to retreats of this kind, but almost all 
other indoor-growing plants and flowers 
may also be employed for the purpose. 

The porch should naturally afford at 
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least a degree of seclusion and privacy. 
Sometimes its location alone satisfacto- 
rily solves the matter. If it does not, 
however, some very pleasing way of 
screening the place from too public view 
is usually possible. And by some simi- 
lar method can it also be suitably pro- 
tected against uncomfortableness from 
glaring sunlight and strong breezes. The 
use of vines, either climbing rose-bushes, 
ivy or something else, always constitutes 
one very delightful way of handling 
either of these problems. Awnings, cur- 
tains or some kind of rolling blinds pre- 
sent another solution. Furthermore, as 
has been done in the case of one of the 
porches here illustrated, the glassing in 
of an end has admirable possibilities, es- 
pecially as a means of protection against 
wind. 

Porches are far too commonly neglect- 
ed—either scarcely used at all or regard- 
ed but very indifferently. Yet, if one 
will but try to make it so, the porch is 
capable of furnishing greater enjoyment 
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A cool and inviting gathering place for family and friends 


and a more healthful atmosphere in sum- 
mer than any other feature or division of 
the home. With so much to offer for 
such a goodly part of the year, surely one 


cught to find it well worth while, as well 
as a quite pleasurable task, to make it 
attractive and inviting to the family and 
to their guests. 


Spearmint and Peppermint in Your Garden 
E. M.W. 


Spearmint and Peppermint love water. 
For some time we did not know how to 
provide this, until we discovered that the 
drip from our refrigerator could be di- 
rected out to a corner of the house and 
there we planted spearmint. If you want 
spearmint or peppermint we would sug- 
gest this; but a bigger bed of mints (in- 
cluding other garden herbs such as sage 
and thyme) will thrive planted right in 
the troughs where there is eaves drip or 
where drainage often takes place, close 
up to the house. The spot near the con- 
ductor pipe outlet is splendid and some- 
times, if the place is a country home, a 
place near the well or cistern can be re- 


served particularly for mints and herbs. 

Mosquitoes and bugs love the damp, 
and spearmint and peppermint love the 
damp, but bugs and mosquitoes do not 
love spear and peppermint, so the conclu- 
sion is that these garden herbs planted 
where there is a damp spot, wherever it 
may be, will serve several purposes. 

Incidentally. a very good drink is made 
by pouring boiling tea over the leaves of 
either herb. Have the tea medium weak 
and when the leaves have become ‘limp’ 
remove them. Chill the tea or serve it 
hot with or without sugar (no milk is 
necessary), and with fresh mint sprigs to 
decorate. 
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Home Decoration—What Is It? 


AHE first requisite of 
ÀI a house is physical 
comfort. Not only 
is this true of each 
article of furniture, but it is 
true also of the placing of 
each piece as it relates to the 
other pieces,” says Frank 
Alva Parsons, one of our 
first authorities’ on Interior 
Decoration, and President 
of the New York School of 
Fine and Applied Art, in an 
article on The Art of Home 
Furnishing and Decoration, 
from which we quote fur- 
ther: “Mental comfort is 
even more important to man 
in his home than physical 
comfort. He must, or 
should, find in his home an 
intellectual stimulus and a 
refining influence to com- 
plement the activities and 
struggles of his life outside. 
to calm and rest the tired 
nerves and to relieve the 
material or commercial 
stress which threatens en- 
tirely to destroy his power to see or 
know anything else. 

“There must be an expenditure of 
thought and skill in furnishing a home if 
itis to play its rightful part in the scheme 
of life. * * * Good things are not all 
costly nor are all cheap things equally 
bad. One might also add that frequently 
very costly things incline to be bad; at 
any rate, there is far greater danger of 
their being so because of the greater 
opportunity they afford for the expres- 
sion of bad taste.” 


— Courtesy John S. Bradstreet & Company 
Effective treatment for a paneled wall 


“Intelligent selection—the art of buy- 
ing the most appropriate furnishings and 
decorations for the home—leads logically 
to intelligent decoration, the art of ar- 
ranging the furnishings and decorations 
so as to make possible a thoroughly 
attractive home and keenly enjoyable 
living for the family.” 

Much of the restlessness of the Amer- 
ican interior comes from over-decoration, 
lacking the restfulness of the well pro- 
portioned, well toned plain wall spaces. 
A paneled wall surface does not permit 
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the wall spaces to be broken other than 
by the pattern set by the panelling. If 
a mirror or even a picture is wanted, it 
must be proportioned to the panel if it is 
to be acceptable. Many things mas- 
querade under the name of decoration. 
Hanging wall coverings or even pictures 
on a wall is by no means synonymous 
with wall decoration. Quoting Mr. Par- 
sons further: There are established 
principles which control decoration, and 
decoration is possible only when it con- 
forms to these principles. More than 
that—in order to be decorative there 
must be something that requires decora- 
tion; that is, which is incomplete in itself. 
As soon as material is added after a 
thing is complete, the result becomes an 
agglomeration, not a decoration. Many 
houses come into this class because the 
owner refuses to stop when he is done. 
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Or he may have erred through having no 
place to decorate, his background being 
of such a kind that, struggle as it might, 
no one thing could successfully compete for 
attention, and therefore become decora- 
tive by contrast. Simplicity in back- 
grounds is the foundation of decorative 
possibilities. 

The word “art” has been terribly over- 
worked. Much has been loaded onto the 
term which one refuses entirely to 
acknowledge as art. Quoting Mr. Par- 
sons again: “In the first place art is 
creation. It is the personal expression 
of the individual in any material or com- 
bination that completely conveys the 
conception of what he is trying to pro- 
ject.” “An object which does not do 
honestly and truthfully and sensibly 
what it purports to do cannot be artistic, 
no matter how it looks.” “If the prin- 
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Simplicity in background is the foundation of decorative possibilities 
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ciples of harmony are understood and 
applied, beauty will result.” 

“These elements, fitness to use, and 
beauty, which when combined make what 
is called the art of quality, must be made 
comprehensible by facts and truths 
which can be expressed in a language 
form that all may understand, or learn 
to understand. This art language is 
made up of color, form, line, and texture, 
and depends for its efficiency on a 
knowledge of the principles which govern 
it and upon an appreciation for the 
niceties in its use. ‘Any one may learn 
the principles and grow in appreciation 
as he makes a right use of what he 
knows.” 

“One of the first premises of decora- 
tion is the assumption that there is a defi- 
nite form or shape upon which a decora- 
tion is to be applied. The direction of the 
bounding lines of this form determines 
the direction of the principal lines of the 
decorative matter which is to be applied 
on it.” 

The principle of consistently related 
shapes and sizes is the next considera- 
tion, following Mr. Parsons’ outline. 
Who has not wondered what to do with 
a round clock or a chair of wholly curved 
lines, when all the other objects were 
straight? “Oval and curved objects must 
be repeated by others similar in form in 
other positions in the room if they are to 
become in any sense part of the design. 

The second part of this principle—con- 
sistent sizes—is even more important and 
far-reaching. Every interior, as well as 
every exterior architectural feature must 
be thought of in its relation to every other 
feature in the matter of size. 

“A third principle of form is known as 
balance. This is the principle of arrange- 
ment whereby attractions are equalized 
and through this equalization a restful 
feeling is obtained; that is, a feeling of 
equilibrium or safety.” 


“There are two types of balance to con- 
sider. The first one known as bi-symmet- 
ric balance, is the equalization of attrac- 
tions on either side of a vertical center by 
using objects the same size, shape, color, 
or texture. This is formal, dignified, and 
safe, but lacks in some ways the delicacy 
and subtlety resulting from an attempt to 
get a less formal placing.” “The second 
kind of balance is known as occult bal- 
ance. This term is used to signify that 
the balance is rather felt or sensed than 
exactly determined.” 

To explain briefly the primary laws of 
balance, these rules are given: “Equal 
attractions balance each other at equal 
distances from the center.” And con- 
versely: “Unequal attractions balance 
each other at unequal distances from the 
center.” A third rule, and one which is 
more exactly stated, follows: “Unequal 
attractions balance each other at dis- 
tances from the center which are in in- 
verse ratio to their powers of attraction,” 
which, translated, means that the objects 
with the strongest attractions seem to 
gravitate toward the center, while less 
attractive ones seem to draw away from 
the visual center. 

“The application of the rules of balance 
not only to objects on the wall, but to the 
furniture when seen against the wall or 
against the floor, is essential to room com- 
position. It1s also essential that the floor, 
in its general appearance, should bear a 
balanced relation to the walls and to the 
hangings.” 

The relations between the three bound- 
ing surfaces of a room are clearly stated. 
“The ceiling should be unobtrusive, but 
keyed in color to the rest of the room. 
A perfectly white ceiling, except in a 
white room, or an over-ornamented ceil- 
ing anywhere, is an annoyance to him 
who would see his friends or his furnish- 
ings. A too aggressive wall paper or 
other wall covering makes a bid for at- 
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tention quite out of proportion to its rights 
as a background, while aygressive and 
over-assertive floors or rugs are in bad 
taste, particularly when they assume the 
prerogatives of the hostess in their at- 
tempt at attraction. The ceilings should 
be about as much lighter and less attrac- 
tive than the walls, as the walls are light- 
er and less attractive than the floors. 
This is a balanced arrangement of ceil- 
ings, walls, and floors.” 

The final principle of form is unity. “A 
unit is that to which nothing can be added 
and from which nothing can be taken 


without interfering materially with the 
idea itself.” 

“Good taste, which is the final criterion 
in all art, 1s cultivated or improved in 
most people by a constant study and ap- 
plication of the principles which control 
artistic expression.” 

“Let us again remember that a man 
is exactly what he lives in, for environ- 
ment is the strongest possible factor in 
man’s development. Let us not forget 
that what man really is, is what his mind 
is, and this must be expressed in all he 
does.” 


Building in California 


May Belle Brooks 


WING to her felicitous climate, 
California does many things the 
rest of the world may not do; but 
her activities are replete with 
suggestions that might profitably be 
adapted to other and less favored climes. 

One thing which has impressed the 
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tourist is the way these western builders 
manage to inject the artistic flavor into 
even the cheapest little “shacks,” which, 
as everywhere else in these expensive 
days, are going up by the hundreds. It 
may be because it is so easy to get 
things to grow in this virgin soil and 


In California they build the porches above the roof in the airplane” bungalow 
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mellow sunshine (plus lots of water, we 
must admit!), that soon the humblest 
garage or “bungalet,’—a term given to a 
tiny house of one room, a bath, kitchen- 
ette and screened porch,—is_ covered 
with vines and it instantly becomes, not 
an eyesore to spoil the landscape, but a 
place that makes the passer-by exclaim 
at its charm. A rose ladder seems as 
important as a roof; or it may be a tiny 
latticed entrance or a pergola porch to 
carry the vines. 

Always there is paint, or light colored 
stucco,—and nowhere else does paint 
seem to speak so well for itself as here 
under the bright sun. Then pretty soon 
one sees winding paths (and let it be 
noticed that walks generally curve grace- 
fully to their destination instead of being 
angular and straight to the point) bor- 
dered by flowers that suggest a seed 
catalogue in their perfection of color and 
size. Then fruit trees and shrubbery are 
soon added in newly plowed ground and 
a lawn started. By the way, the native 
Californian fails to realize the impor- 
tance of a patch of green around his 
premises. Because it is not common, a 
beautiful lawn is to Eastern eyes the 
most attractive feature about a California 
home. As everything dries up after the 
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A pergola with hanging flower boxes 


Winding paths bordered by flowers 


rainy season, a good lawn means eternal 
watering, and so one often sees fine 
homes surrounded by lovely blooming 
plants in a patch of sand. But the new- 
comers who are flocking here appear to 
think a green lawn is worth all the work 
it entails. 

So all this landscaping is done long 
before the real house itself begins to 
grow on the front of the lot, because this 
is the work that takes little money but 
much time and attention, and the doing 
of that which lifts the little place out of 
the shack class into something that sug- 
gests rather an artist's retreat. 

A httle lattice work artfully applied 
where it would soften the crude lines, a 
shutter at the window and a flower box, 
a gav awning perhaps, tiny paned win- 
dows in place of the uninteresting sheet 
of glass, something definite about the 
entrance door; as a hood and a pair of 
benches with some flowers or evergreens 
around it, stepping stones leading up to 
it, if obtainable, or some sort of attrac- 
tive path—all little things but none ex- 
pensive and none that could not be 
utilized later in the house-to-be. What 
a difference the small things make! A 
small porch across the front, fitted up 
with gaily painted things and lots of 
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A California home which is typical of much of the newer buiiding 


flowers, gives a little house a gracious 
charm, and in the winter, evergreens 
brought from the woods may be put in 
the pots or window boxes to relieve a 
barren aspect. 

Another thing noticeable about the 
western home-builder is the avidity with 
which he seizes upon unusual materials 
for his purposes. A sleeping porch made 
entirely of old-fashioned green shutters 
was the achievement of one householder. 

Seemingly nothing that may be made 
into a habitation goes to waste, not even 
the adobe mud, of which many really 
fine homes are being built. There is 
much adobe soil throughout Southern 
California and one real estate firm is 
featuring complete modern houses built 
of this native material as one solution of 
the high cost of building. Manufacturers 
of these large adobe blocks are springing 
up everywhere. Blocks are made by 
wetting the soil, mixing it with straw, 
pressing it into a mold and then leaving 
it to bake in the sun. Mexicans, whose 
own homes have long been fashioned of 
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this adobe, are expert mixers. 
wonders if it might not be possible to 
utilize some of our eastern clay soils in 
similar manner. 

Another thing noticed is the simplicity 
of the house plan. As Californians live 
so much in the open, only the bare es- 
sentials are necessary, halls, dens, even 
dining rooms being conspicuous by their 
absence. There is usually a large living 
room, one end of which, perhaps, serves 
as dining room, with a breakfast alcove 
to supplement it, and sometimes one 
large sleeping porch instead of several 
bedrooms. 

A very admirable feature, common to 
both large and small houses, is the 
screened laundry porch occupying an 
angle of the house next the kitchen. 
Here are the built-in tubs. It is an idea 
that should appeal to the eastern house- 
keeper as well, for few women really en- 
joy doing their laundry work in the 
basement. This little porch takes up 
small room, is convenient to both kitchen 
and yard, and saves lugging heavy bas- 
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kets up the basement steps. In the win- 
ter the screens may be replaced with 
windows. 

With the exception of these service 
and sleeping porches, which really are 
substitutes for rooms, porches in general 
are being eliminated from many of the 
newest homes, as a roof over one’s head 
is not necessary in this land of little rain. 
It is better to let the sun enter the house 
to warm it and to have an open-air living 
room in the garden, than to shadow the 
house with porches. Even in our colder 
_climates there is a growing feeling that 
we make too much of our porches. Our 
attention is being called to the need of 
letting more sunlight and air into our 
rooms and it is better sometimes to place 
our porches, which are in use only during 
the warmer months, a little removed 


from the house, connected perhaps by a 
passage or putting one in the garden by 
itself, in the form of a summer house. 

Instead of having a living room, sun 
room and porch as usual, it is better to 
combine the three by adding as many 
windows and French doors to the living 
room as the construction will permit. 
Where it is possible to have such a room 
open onto a garden, with seats and tables, 
it will be delightful place, summer and 
winter. 

With the same object in view, that of 
coaxing the sun into the rooms, many of 
the latest bungalows are modelled after 
our New England houses, with little or 
no eaves, which is a distinct innovation 
to many of us who cannot conceive of any 
bungalow without its exaggerated roof 
line. 


Under the Hedges—And Elsewhere 


Evelyn M. Watson 


OODS flowers may be made a part 

; of the home garden easily. Right 
SZS] under the hedge is a place violets 
will grow. Low under the bushes 

blue bells will blow. Trilliums are not 
afraid of the soft garden shade, nor will 
anemones spoil in rich garden soil. Plant 
these flowers early, in the spring of the 
year, and tend to them well ’til their blos- 
soms appear; then let them rest, for rest- 
ing 1s best, until the leaves, that in fall, 
fall down on us all, can cover them well. 
During winter’s long spell, they’ll sleep, 
soft and deep, and when spring comes 
around, they'll rise from the ground. 
They take little space and add bounteous 
grace—they grow with great ease and are 
certain to please. Their wants are so few, 
a corner will do, a spot in the shade, that’s 
wet with the dew, or right under bushes 
they’ll comfortably grow, or all long the 


space where you've placed the hedge row. 
They take but a moment to plant near 
your place; they’re so fair in their colors, 
have such delicate grace—and their 
beauty is this: that between you and me 
—no matter our lives nor what our for- 
tunes may be—these offerings are—for all 
of us, free. So hie to the woods, just fly 
with your basket, and take up the roots, 
the tendrils and shoots, and pause not to 
ask it: of course they are free, of this 
“land of the free”; these plants were just 
grown for that garden of thine; like every- 
thing free, the rain and the shine, so rich 
and so rare, they’re just made to share, 
a gift from the Father Divine. It is only 
a part of the infinite plan that these blos- 
soms, too, should be offered to man: 
Though each of us, all of us have more 
than we deserve, these flowers add their 
joys for us, thus will they serve. 
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A small home of charm and distinction 
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E. W. Stillwell, Architect 


The Charm of the Small House 


mN any period the architecture of 
Geom a country reflects the civilization. 
E> Egypt left tombs, the remains of 
Greece are temples, Rome left 
roads and aqueducts. The spirit of our 
period is individualistic, and in the small 
home is sometimes found all the charm 
which many a larger structure can 
offer. Even the tiny cottage, dotted here 
and there along our thoroughfares, may 
so express the individuality of the owner 
that one wishes to stop and add such a 
personality to the list of one’s friends. 
Some people wish their porches thrust 
out toward the street, in order to get all 
that is going on about them, and to see 
every one who passes, while others pre- 
fer this open part of the house where it 
can be secluded from passers-by, and kept 
entirely for the family and guests, as in 
the cottage illustrated. 


Very compact is the plan, giving five 
rooms with the dimensions shown, the 
porch projecting at the side. While the 
rooms are not large, they have the luxury 
of good closets. Even the bathroom has 
a good closet. Sometimes such details 
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KITCHEN 
12'x 10-6" 


BED ROOM 
/4'X 10-6" 


add more to the comfort of living than 
a large house. The entrance is merely 
a stoop, but could be glassed very at- 
tractively in conditions where such a ves- 
tibule is desired. 

The second home is a cottage with 
three chambers on the second floor, giv- 
ing an unusual number of sleeping rooms 
in so small a house. In fact, one of the 
rooms, since it opens from both kitchen 
and living room, might be used as a din- 
ing room in case the family so wished it. 

The entrance is through a small sun 
room into the living room, at the end of 
which French doors open to a room 
which may be used as a den or even an 
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CHAMBER 
9:6%x8+6" 


CHAMBER 


CHAMBER 
41-6% 


office for the man of the house. The fire- 
place on the central wall of the living 
room is so placed that the chimney serves 
the kitchen also and the heating plant in 
the basement as well. The kitchen en- 
trance is at the grade level, leading on 
to the basement. 

The exterior is of stucco with wood 
trim at the windows and timber work in 
the gables. 

The exterior of the cottage is of siding, 
and with the trim all painted white. The 
brick edging of the steps, together with 
the outside chimney of brick, gives a 
good touch of color, and makes a fine 
background for the generous planting 
which screens the porch and makes a 
doorstep garden. 


Chas. S. Sedgwick, Architect 


A cottage home with rooms finished under the roof 
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The House that Can Be Made Larger 
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shown in the accompanying photo and 
plan. The first unit contains living room, 
kitchen, bedroom,—which later can be 
turned into a dining room, bath room, 
and a well placed little dining alcove 
which is lighted by the attractive high 
windows above the flower box. 

The basement is so planned as to pro- FIRST FLOOR 
vide for laundry and heating plant, and eee 
the latter may be large enough to heat 
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A home which can be built in units 
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the house after the second unit has been 
added, without adding very materially to 
the cost of the plant. With everything 
provided for in the first place, the addi- 
tion may be made to the greatest advan- 
tage. 
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E. W. Sallwell, Architect 
This gray and white bungalow shows a straln of the cottage in the cornice treatment 


Oftentimes, in the case of “ready 
made” plans, alternate sheets of drawings 
show somewhat different arrangement, 
from which the owner may choose which 
way he wishes to build his home, as is 
the case in this instance. Alternate 
drawings show the living room extended 
to the line of the breakfast room, form- 
ing an open side porch; and with pergola 
beams extending out over the driveway, 
from the side of the front porch. 

This is a gray and white bungalow, yet 
with a touch of the cottage, and of the 
Colonial, indicated in the cornice. The 
low effect of the roof is obtained by the 
use of a flat deck on the main roof. The 
exterior of the walls is surfaced with 
narrow siding. The porch floors are ce- 
mented. There is a full basement under 
the rear part of the house up to the line 
of the living room. 

Flower boxes and potted plants have 
been used very effectively about the ter- 
race and even on the ledges of the chim- 
ney. An attractive trellis may be seen at 
the sunny end of the terrace. 
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Well Built Homes 


EVER before has there been as ufacturers of various products, both as 
much consideration put upon the to cost and as to construction, which 
question of the materials which throw much light on building processes, 
shall be used in the building of which often are such a mystery to the 
the small house as at the present time. uninitiated, and even to the home builder. 
Not only is this true of the individual Comparative costs of different construc- 
builder and owner, but it is even more tions have been carefully gathered and 
notable in the systematic study which is published widely. Emphasis is placed on 
being given to the whole structure of the the relations of first cost, and endurance 
building industry by the committees in the structure after it is completed. 
working under Secretary Hoover in the j 
Department of Commerce. pf 

For the first time in the history of the B p 
building industry, a thorough study of § > ED. Kao: 
the fundamental principles of house 
building is now in progress, and this is 
being done under the direction of those 
best able to bring forth practical results 
from the investigation. In most com- 
munities the building codes have, like 
Topsy, just grown, usually under the fos- W Sb E 12X12: 
tering care of the city alderman, until a i 
large and weighty volume has accumu- 
lated. Since the building code virtually 
fixes the restrictions under which the 
builder must work, it is largely influential 
in the specifications for the building. In 
this way the building rules are oftentimes 
aces ace by people who have: ‘LIVI NG Room: 
little first-hand knowledge of building. | 12X13 
In such a committee, architects and engi- 
neers of national reputation, coming from 
all sections of the country, are working 
out a set of basic building rules which 
shall be applicable or may be adjusted to 
the conditions found in all parts of the 
country. Good practical construction, 
honestly applied, and carried out with- 
out unnecessary expense, is the object 
toward which this committee is working. 
Reports are being published by the man- 
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One of the points which prospective 
builders are stressing is the fact that they 
want to avoid repairs and additional work 
caused by defective or cheap work or 
materials. “Build me a house which will 
not need repairs” is the injunction of the 
home owner to his builder. Nor does this 
mean a masonry building, as some people 
seem to think. Well built frame struc- 
tures may stand for a hundred years, as 
is witnessed by the fine old Colonial 
houses which one sees occasionally in the 
East. The chief thing is that the house 
shall be well built, whatever type of con- 
struction may be chosen. 

A house which can be built on a nar- 
row lot is also one of the requirements 
which many prospective builders seek. 
The first home shown in this group fills 
this condition admirably. Living and 
dining rooms, kitchen, bathroom and two 
bedrooms are shown with a total width 
of 24 feet. It is planned on simple lines 
and is economical to build. 

While the arrangement of the plan will 


A home which canbe built on a narrow lot 


generally be considered before much 
thought is given to the exterior, yet the 
two must be considered together; espe- 
cially is this the case if some precon- 
ceived effect is desired for the outside of 
the house. The natural process is to de- 
cide on the interior arrangement, and al- 
low the exterior to develop, following the 
interior requirements. Then the points 
of special interest, such as the front en- 
trance, or the windows affording the out- 
look from the living rooms, are empha- 
sized in some way which shall call the 
eye to those points. This is the office of 
decoration, giving importance to the no- 
table features of the house. 

The entrance porch not only serves this 
purpose of giving importance to the en- 
trance, but it is usually made to serve 
also as an attractive stopping place just 
outside the door. Often it is made large 
enough for an outside living room. This 
porch has been a point of difficulty in 
the modern Colonial house, for people of 
this time want a porch. The people of 
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Colonial times, it would seem, worked 
out of doors so much that when they 
came to the house they wanted to go in- 
side, and the entrance portico was only 
a beautiful entrance. 

Built with a wide exposure across the 
front is the next home shown. It isa 
cottage with the bedrooms on the second 
floor, and a large living room across the 
front of the house. The porch extends 
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The extending porch catches the breeze from any direction 
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beyond the house so as to get a breeze 
from any direction. This porch is large 
enough to make a real summer living 
room. It is screened and furnished. 

One end of the living room is fitted 
with cases for books, and suggests the 
charm of the long winter evenings around 
an open fire, or of the rainy day with 
one’s choice of books. The kitchen is 
roomy and well arranged and the stairs 
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Much living space in small compass 


are particularly well placed, with a rear 
entry at the grade level. The second 
floor is reached from the kitchen without 
going through the living room. 

The last home which is shown could 
also be built on a narrow lot. It is very 
practical and compact in its arrangement. 
This is a summer house, as shown, to be 
built where a,heating plant in the base- 
ment 1s not required; though, of course, 
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it might easily be built with an enclosed 
porch and cellar stairs, and as much base- 
ment as desired. 

It has a good fireplace and bookcases. 
As built it is finished throughout with 
Georgia pine, including floors. 

The projecting trellis around the porch 
is unusual, and, when the vines have 
grown so that they reach it, will be a 
very attractive feature of the house. 


LIVING. 
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Decoration and Furnishing 
Virginia Robie, Editor 


Cretonnes for the City Apartment 


summer cottages, but foi town 
homes occupied during the hot 
months, are the English, French 
and American cretonnes a great boon. 
Perhaps the city apartment gains more 
than any other place by a generous use 
of this material, for apartments are sel- 
dom decorated and furnished with an 
eye to summer. They are made “cozy” 
at the expense, oftentimes, of light, air, 
and freshness. Coziness can be attained 
quite as well with wicker furniture and 
cotton fabrics as with upholstered furni- 
ture and velveteen hangings, and made 
far more interesting and twice as eco- 
nomical. 


A small apartment, not of the newest 
planning and unattractive in its wood- 
work, was quite made over by a liberal 
use of cretonne. Its winter treatment 
was of the most conventional type as it 
had been built at a time when the taste 
of landlords had not progressed beyond 
golden oak and overmantels. The paper 
of the living room was a strong green, 
never a good color for golden oak, and 
too dark for the average room. It was 
not a bad paper in itself, but had gravi- 
tated to the wrong place. The rugs were 
expensive oriental ones in deep reds, and 
the furniture was modern mahogany 
highly polished and upholstered in a 


mixed satin damask of reds and greens. 

One summer the apartment was rented 
to a young woman whose ideas were not 
conventional. The rugs were taken up 
and placed in the store room. Over the 
floor went a big fiber rug in soft green, 
nine by twelve, costing eight dollars. 
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American designing on broad lines. A wall paper 
which may be approximated in linen 
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A French design of much charm in pale yellow, 
soft blue, orange, green and tan 

Wicker furniture, stained light brown, al- 
most the color of the oak, was next pur- 
chased. It was not the finest wicker, by 
any means, and incidentally the young 
woman learned many distinctions be- 
tween rattan, reed, rush, etc., also their 
varying prices. With cushions added 
these pieces were all relatively expensive, 
particularly when hair was used as a fill- 
ing. Small and apparently unimportant 
points, but in reality having much to do 
with comfort, were details regarding the 
height of seats, the depth of cushions, 
whether real cushions, that is to say, “box 
cushions,” or “cushion pads,” were best 
with certain chairs and whether these 
necessary accessories should be “but- 
toned.” “Buttons,” it seemed, added to 
the cost, and box cushions requiring more 
time and skill were double the price of 
pads. 

This canny amateur decorator decided 
on pieces of wicker which were high 
enough in themselves to make box 
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cushions unnecessary. This scheme re- 
quired less material and consequently 
made it possible to buy a better grade 
of cretonne. From the first, one particu- 
lar pattern took her fancy as being far 
and away the best thing for the room. 
It had green, not too much, but enough 
to make it hang together, so to speak. 
with the paper. It had a great deal of a 
charming old blue and an equal amount 
of light brown, a color which was almost 
identical with the brown stain of the 
wicker furniture and consequently very 
friendly with the oak woodwork. The 
big crex rug covered most of the floor, 
its green harmonizing surprisingly well 
with the wall paper. A box cushion an 
inch and a half high, filled with moss, was 
made for the rather low large arm chair. 
For two other chairs a trifle higher and 
for a sofa, pads filled with hair were 
made; for the sofa there was also a pad 
for the. back, this quite as much for the 
decorative effect as for comfort. The 
pads were tied on with tapes made from 
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Cool took ing at all times is this y. ivory, violet 
and green pattern in American cotton 
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the cretonne, and showed little. Two ot 
the best mahogany chairs were covered 
with loose slips to match. The rest of 
the furniture joined the rugs in the store- 
room. 

The exposure of this room was north, 
with one large window in the shape of a 
shallow bay. The eastern and western 
sun found its way to the side panes; the 
center pane faced due north and the light 
here was steady all day. The broad 
sill of this window was one of the 
problems. It was too high by six or 
seven inches for a seat, vet its broad 
expanse, fully twelve inches deep in the 
center of the bay, made an uninteresting 
feature. It also added painfully to the 
amount of polished woodwork. ‘The rest 
of the window presented a good opportu- 
nity for effective treatment, once the 
heavy lace curtains and silk over-drapes 
were removed. Against the window the 
young woman hung net curtains of a hght 
ecru in the thinnest, most transparent 
mesh which a week's hunting could un- 
earth. The room was at once improved 
by the removal of the cold white curtains, 
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A copy of an old trellis pattern cotton print in 
brilliant colors 
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for there was not a bit of white elsewhere 
in the room. Had there been a white ceil- 
ing, the lace curtains would have been 
more in harmony, although a clear white 
ceiling would have been extremely ugly 
with the oak woodwork. 

The net curtains were the shade of the 
ceiling and this fact also helped out the 
scheme. This amateur wanted to treat 
this big window in English cottage style, 
using a deep valance of the lovely cre- 
tonne across the cornice of the bay, but 
not an atom of breeze must be lost, nor 
must anything be done to take away from 
simplicity and a certain “bareness,” which 
was an objective point. When the win- 
dow was complete it proved highly deco- 
rative. The valance and side curtains 
helped the proportions wonderfully. The 
window filled almost the entire north 
side of the room, and was much too high. 
The valance concealed the ugly cornice, 
and gave to the window a lower, broader 
appearance. Not a bit of light was lost, 
as the lower edge of the valance just 
covered the edge of the upper frames of 
the windows. The side curtains, also, in- 
terfered not a whit with the light and 
air. They, too, hung against woodwork 
instead of glass. The net curtains reached 
the broad sill; the side curtains ended at 
the baseboard. Much decorative feeling 
seemed gained by the arrangement. The 
boldness of the pattern—birds and big 
flowers—balanced well the plain spaces of 
the wall, while the strong blue and the 
fine brown with just a hint of green, 
toned down the paper to such an extent 
that it did not seem the same thing. With 
the new order it looked much more sub- 
dued in tone. The room now contained 
the rug, the furniture with its attractive 
cretonne coverings and the window, also 
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the mantel. Plain blue in some form 
suggested itself as a necessity. The 
broad window sill also demanded some- 
thing. Plain blue linen taffeta, of a color 
to match the blue in the cretonne, was 
cut to fit the long wide sill and lined 
with plain green, so it could be reversed 
if fancy dictated. Down it went with the 
blue side showing. A generous oak table 
was covered with the same blue taffeta 
to which had been added an eight inch 
border of the cretonne. Several late 
magazines, a few new books, a Grueby 
lamp with a Japanese shade in blue and 
green and soft gold, were placed here. 
Five pots of geraniums with pink, not 
red blossoms, were strung along in Dutch 
fashion on the window sill. A big cop- 
per jar did duty for a waste basket; an- 
other filled with the long sprays of “white 
clover”’—that convenient summer plant, 
which grows so cheerfully in vacant lots 
—provided a continual fresh note of 
green. Copper looked very well with the 
color scheme; better than brass, in fact. 

With the blue and green scheme the 
oak woodwork became less conspicuous, 
and the light brown wicker, repeating 
the brown of the cretonne, fitted perfect- 
ly into the harmony. The mantel still 
remained, but stripped of everything ex- 
cept a copper jar filled with cool looking 
spruce boughs, which almost covered the 
mirror, and with another oval large jar 
resting on the hearth filled with branches 
of greater length concealing the ugly 
metal screen of the gas grate, it was al- 
most forgotten. The cretonne had really 
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An scien of poate Seventeenth ae, ciate 
the design for this printed linen 


made the room over and had given it 
more of a country atmosphere than is 
found in many country houses. 

William Morris once advised English 
housewives to go to South Kensington 
Museum and study the textiles of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in or- 
der to develop a better standard of taste. 
It is gratifying to see how great the im- 
provement is in all departments of house- 
hold art, particularly in fabrics. The de- 
signs of many periods and countries may 
be traced in the summer cretonnes and 
chintzes. American makers are produc- 
ing some of the most interesting patterns 
of the season’s output. 
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ON INTERIOR DECORATION 


Letters intended for answer through these columns orby mail should be addressed to "Keith's Decorative Service” and 
should give all information possible as to exposure of rooms, finish of woodwork, colors preferred, etc. Send diagram of floor 


plan. Enclose return postage. 


In Texas. 

S. B. R. I have derived so much bene- 
fit from your magazine that I am writing 
for advice and suggestions for a cottage 
my parents intend building very soon. 
They have lived in a large home so long 
that they have planned a very large cot- 
tage. They have so much furniture that 
they feel they must use that it is difficult 
to decide what new pieces would be nec- 
essary and what rugs and draperies would 
be best suited for the rooms. The house 
is to be built in a very large lot facing 
east and having a splendid view of west- 
ern hills from the rear. I am enclosing a 
very rough sketch of the first floor plan 
with size of rooms and exposures. The 
windows are all to have shutters and 
screens and the sleeping porch is to be 
screened but not glassed in. You will no- 
tice that nearly every room has a fire- 
place. These are Colonial, of light 
painted wood with tiles or brick to match 
color of rooms. Please give advice as 
to this and what brick would be best for 
exterior of cottage. The roof is a slop- 
ing bungalow style with dormers at front 
and rear. The front dormer is over front 
porch and windows open onto this roof. 
The porch has plain Doric Columns at 
front and has open terraces on sides with 
steps leading to the lawn. There is to be 
a low brick rail here on the terraces. The 
covered part is to have a wood railing of 
Colonial style and a brick floor and steps. 
The stair landing in the main hall has 
two large windows that light the hall. 
The attic story has a storage room, two 


bedrooms and bath which they do not in- 
tend finishing at present. All floors 
downstairs are to be of oak and the walls 
of plaster. Should the walls be tinted or 
papered? Would the walls look well 
tinted buff with ivory or white wood- 
work and mantels? In the two living 
rooms and dining room the ceilings have 
wide cornices. There are French glass 
doors between living room, den, and hall. 
My mother has several small Oriental 
rugs. What room would be best for 
these? They have a good deal of dark 
red and tan in them. What kind of color 
of rugs would be best in the living room 
and den? As to the furniture, it is a 
mixture of oak, mahogany, and a few 
chairs in walnut. They have a Louis 
XVI set of parlor furniture in mahogany 
that might be recovered and used in liv- 
ing room with some extra pieces of furni- 
ture. Their own bedroom has heavy ma- 
hogany beds, a dresser and chiffonier, 
sewing table, desk and chairs. Mother 
prefers blue walls in this room if pos- 
sible. My brother’s room has an old- 
fashioned set of walnut furniture and has 
a dark green rug for floor. This is a west 
room, My idea was to use the buff walls 
and white or ivory woodwork all over 
the house and use different colored rugs, 
hangings, and lamp shades in the rooms. 

Ans. You have a very interesting 
study before you in harmonizing the ma- 
terials and furniture you have, and wish 
to use with your new and handsome cot- 
tage, a cottage in name only. There are 
many rooms of generous proportions. We 
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like your general plan of ivory wood- 
work and buff (a grayish buff) for the 
main rooms, the north rooms and the 
halls. We like also blue, as the comple- 
mentary color for your mother’s room, 
but we should not use it as a solid color 
on the wall. We approve of the painted 
walls in the main for a cottage-idea home, 
but in one or two rooms we would sug- 
gest paper, your mother’s for one, so that 
the wall could carry some blue but not be 
so hard as a flat tone. The modern way 
is not to use a mass of pronounced color 
on the wall. Another room we would 
suggest paper for is the dining room. With 
these exceptions, we think you can safe- 
ly specify painted walls (flat, egg-shell 
finish of course, except in bath, pantry 
and kitchen, where it should be enamel). 
Your idea of ivory mantels to match 
woodwork is correct. We would use tile 
rather than brick for hearths. In your 
climate hot water heat is hardly a neces- 
sity. We are recommending a good hot 
air heating plant. With all your fire- 
places, we think you will find this quite 
sufficient. As to brick for exterior trim- 
mings, the rough-surface tapestry brick 
in dull reds and brown tones 1s very har- 
monious with white, cream or gray. You 
could use plain dark red Colonial brick 
for the floor and steps. The tapestry 
brick would be good for the den fireplace, 
with a plain red-brick hearth. We would 
have a walnut stair rail, with oak treads 
stained to match the walnut, and the 
woodwork in son’s room finished with a 
walnut stain instead of ivory. It need 
not be hard wood. Pine or other soft 
wocd takes a very good stain. Your plan 
for enamel paint for bath and kitchen 
Wainscot is good. 
For a New Home. 

D. S. Weare just beginning to build a 
new home according to enclosed sketch. 
I have been reading your magazine with 
great interest and now would appreciate 
it very much if you could give me a little 
personal help. This is a frame building, 
shingle roof, brick foundation. What do 
you think of yellow with white trim, black 
screens, red brick and gray, green, or 
brown roof? I have mahogany piano for 
living room and thought to have all wood- 
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FURN ITURE 


This book gives complete instructions for 
finishing all wood—hard or soft, old or 
new. Tells how inexpensive soft wood 
may be finished so it is as beautiful and 
artistic as hardwood. Explains just what 
materials to use and how to apply them. 
Includes color card—gives covering ca- 
pacities, etc. Use coupon below. 


JOHNSON’S WOOD DYE 


Johnson’s Wood Dye is very easy to ap- 
ply —It goes on quickly, without a lap or 
a streak. It penetrates deeply, bringing 
out the beauty of the grain without rais- 
ing it—dries in 4 hours and does not rub 
off or smudge. 
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Doubtless you want the most house for the least 
money. Our book will help you realize that ambi- 
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book, you wish further information, write our In- 
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solve your problem without charge. 
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work everywhere but kitchen and pantry 
in an old ivory. Three double French 
doors and single French door in living 
room, wood mahogany. Dining room 
furniture is oak. I wanted reed for break- 
fast porch and sun parlor—what cołor 
should I get? Floors are edge grain pine 
finished and waxed natural color. 

Ans. If there are trees around the 
house, the yellow and white trim will be 
very pretty, but the brown roof will be 
better than green, except for the country. 
We suggest a gray tone for living room 
walls. We would use the blue tone on 
the girl’s room on account of its southern 
and western exposure. It would not be 
suitable for a boy’s room. Soft gray for 
the walls with the color in the draperies 
and furnishings is much more satisfac- 
tory. The parents’ room has very little 
light, and a light shade of gray has been 
chosen. The living room, too, has little 
direct light, and old gold draperies would 
be good with the gray wall, with rose in 
the dining room. Reed furniture, painted 
rather a strong blue with tiny green and 
yellow stripes, would be fine in the sun 
parlor and breakfast nook, or you can 
have the furniture painted a French gray, 
with green and yellow stripes, and use 
very gay cretonne showing bright blue, 
green and yellow, and touch of red, on a 
black ground. Upholster the seats with 
the same cretonne. The doors between 
living and dining room can be veiled with 
plain net; the single doors into sun room 
need no veiling. The French doors 
should be the same as the other wood- 
work. We like the plan of old ivory. 

The Sun Room. 

M.S. Ama subscriber to Keith’s Mag- 
azine and as we are building a new home 
am greatly interested in interior decorat- 
ing. The living room and sun room are 
the two rooms on which I wish you to 
give me advice. The living room is 14x27, 
has three windows to the north and two 
on either side of the fireplace to the west 
and two to the south. Woodwork is 
ivory. The furniture is mahogany. Will 
make pongee curtains, but am at a loss 
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to know what kind of over-drapes or what 
color, also what color and kind of portiere 
as there is an open doorway to the hall. 
The sun room is above the garage, en- 
tered trom the stair landing. It is 12% x 
1914 with French windows to the south, 
east, and west,—eleven windows in all. 
Woodwork is ivory with wicker furniture 
in ivory. Have not decided on the rug. 
but think there ought to be a relief in 
color. Think of making pongee curtains 
which I can draw shut at night. 

Ans. Replying to your request for ad- 
vice as to the treatment of your living 
and sun rooms, the following suggestions 
are offered: You say nothing about the 
furniture coverings or the wall treatment. 
but if, as we infer, the walls are neutral in 
tone, you should have some color in the 
window draperies. If there is color 
enough in the rug and furniture, the over- 
draperies could be of ivory casement 
cloth, not pongee, which is off tone, being 
on the tans, not heavy enough for over- 
drapes in a handsome room, but too heavy 
for glass curtains. Make these latter of 
plain, fine-meshed net with just an inch 
and a half hem, for finish. What we 
should like would be draperies of rose and 
gold Sunfast brocade, lined with ivory 
satine and tied back with heavy silk cords 
and tassels, deep ivory or gold. Then use 
for portieres, rose velour or velvet, lined 
with the ivory satine on dining room side 
and curtains at windows in dining room 
of old gold sunfast. no other curtains. 
In the sunroom, we think you need to give 
it more character. Have those two extra 
tables and the chairs painted blue and 
green, with orange stripes on the legs and 
backs of the chairs. Make the tops of the 
tables green and the legs blue, with stripes 
on the legs. Then get cretonne, a black 
ground with large lavender passion flow- 
ers and rose-red hibiscus blossoms, and 
brilliant blue birds among the dull green 
foliage. Use this on the ivory wicker. 
and for the draw-curtains. The walls 
should be gray and there should be a 
runner, dull green, on the floor. You will 
have a distinctive sunroom. 
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Absolute Cleanliness 


Modern standards of living demand dustless 
Oak Floors for their sanitary advantages as well 
as for their beauty and durability. While the 
high rental and sale value of Oak Floored build- 
ings—usually 25% higher—shows that they are 
a real investment, as good as a bond. 


As they cost less than ordinary floors, plus un- 
wieldy, unsanitary carpets, there is no reason why 
any home builder should forego the lasting pleas- 
ure and satisfaction of being welcomed home by 
the quiet elegance of fine Oak Floors. 


Many people will spend on a floor lamp or a 
table more than enough to floor a room with Oak, 
because they over-estimate its cost. Ask any 
contractor or your favorite retail lumber dealer 
for figures, giving room measurements. 


Write for our three free booklets. They contain much 
accurate and valuable information for home builders 


OAK FLOORING ADVERTISING BUREAU 
1042 Ashland Block, Chicago, Ill. 
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Vegetables On the August Market 


Elsie Fjelstad Radder 


NE hot dish is enough for any 
menu on a sultry August day. 

There are several good reasons 
for this. Watch the persons or- 
dering their meals in restaurants. Notice 
how quickly the salads. ices and light 
cooling desserts disappear, and how very 
few persons choose hot meat, potatoes 
and vegetables. This manner of choosing 
food is evidence of human nature—hot 
foods partly lose their appeal on warm 
summer days. The hot biscuits and honey 
which taste and sound so good in the 
winter are simply not relished when the 
thermometer soars. 

It is not good, however, to eat cool 
foods entirely. For this reason it is con- 
sidered best by authorities that one hot 
dish be served each day. even in the hot- 
test of weather. Very fittingly this can 
be a vegetable dish. For, while we can 
have a hot dish of meat, potatoes or hot 
breads all the year around, we may have 
cooked green vegetables only when they 
are in season. 


Tomatoes. 

Hothouse tomatoes are on the market 
throughout the year, but not all of us can 
afford to pay the price they sometimes 
command. Southern tomatoes may be 
purchased after May first. The home- 
grown tomatoes are cheapest and best in 
August and September. Tomatoes con- 
tain over ninety-four per cent of water, 


with protein. fat, carbohydrate and min- 
eral matter all present in small quantities. 


Beets. 

Beets contain over eighty-seven per cent 
of water. They also contain nine and one- 
half per cent of carbohydrate. with the 
other elements present in very small 
amounts. Beets are on the market most 
all the year around, but old beets will 
never be so tender, no matter how long 
they are cooked, so beets are at their best 
when new, in August and September. 


Beans. 

String beans that are on the market in 
the winter come from California. Native 
beans are on the market from the last of 
June to the last of September., being 
cheapest and best in July and August. 
There are two varieties of string beans. 
the green and the yellow or butter bean. 
Of the shell beans, both the common lima 
and the improved lima are in season in 
July and August. Dried lima beans are 
cn the market all year. Five quarts of 
beans in the pod make one quart shelled. 
Lima beans contain sixty-eight per cent 
of water, twenty-two per cent of carbohy- 
drate and seven per cent of protein. Green 
string beans contain eighty-seven per cent 
of water, nine per cent of carbohydrate 
and two per cent of protein. Because of 
their large protein content, beans are sub- 
stituted for meat in many families. 
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“SEE WHAT PA AND ME 
MADE, JUST FOR YOU.” 
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“A Kitchen-Cabinet, a la Son” 


When that boy, who has been so secretive the 
last few weeks (in collusion with his Dad) finally invites 
you into the Room of Mystery and exhibits a fine Cypress Kitchen 
Cabinet, home-made from the working drawings and specifications 
in Vol. 36 of the world-famous Cypress Pocket Library—well, what 
will you say? You will be so fond and so proud that you can hardly 
pick the words to tell it. And your affectionate appreciation, at just 
that moment, will go far toward making that boy a good man. Never 
mind if his part of the “job” was not quite perfect—just be proud 
that you have that kind of a boy. Nobody will ever know whether 
it was he or Father that sent for the Cypress Plan Book, Vol. 36, 
and of course nobody will ever tell who actually paid for the genuine Cypress 
boards that were used. But you will remember always that it’s “the wood eternal” 
and that it does not rot nor shrink nor swell nor warp and that is why Cypress 
is the standard wood in hospitals and other places where they are very particular. 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


s e 1225 Poydras Building. New Orleans, Louisiana s e 
žO> or 1225Graham Building, Jacksonville, Florida “OK 


Insist on TRADE-MARKED CYPRESS at your local lumber dealer’s. 
If he hasn’t it please advise us promptly and we will see that you are supplied. 
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Cucumbers. 

Cucumbers may be obtained throughout 
the year. Native cucumbers appear the 
latter part of the summer. Small pickled 
cucumbers are called gherkins. Cucum- 
bers are usually served raw. They con- 
tain over ninety-six per cent of water, 
with small amounts of other elements 
present. 

Sliced Cucumbers. 

Remove thick slices from both ends and 
cut off a thick paring, as cucumbers con- 
tain a bitter element, a large quantity of 
which lies near the skin and stem ends. 
Cut in thin slices and keep in salt water 
until ready to serve. Drain, season with 
salt, pepper, paprika, and diluted vinegar. 
Cover with crushed ice before serving. 

Cucumber Salad. 

Slice twelve large cucumbers and six 
large onions, sprinkle with a handful of 
salt and let stand over night. Drain. Let 
come to the boiling point one pint of 
vinegar, one cup of water, one cup of 
sugar, one-half teaspoon of black pepper 
and one teaspoon of celery seed. Add the 
cucumbers and onions and allow the mix- 
ture to reach the boiling point again. 
This mixture may be canned for subse- 
quent use, or the recipe may be reduced 
to fit smaller needs. 

Fried Cucumbers. 

Pare cucumbers and cut lengthwise in 
one-third inch slices. Dry between tow- 
els, sprinkle with salt and pepper, dip in 
crumbs, egg and crumbs again, fry in deep 
fat and drain. 

Tomatoes in Cream. 

Wipe, peel and slice three tomatoes. 
Sprinkle with salt and pepper, dredge with 
flour and saute in butter. Place on a 
hot platter and pour over them one cup 
of white sauce or gravy. 

Devilled Tomatoes. 

Wipe, peel and cut three tomatoes in 
slices. Sprinkle with salt and pepper, 
dredge in flour and saute in butter. Place 
on a hot platter and pour over a dressing 
made by creaming four tablespoons of 
butter, adding two teaspoons of confec- 
tioner’s sugar, one teaspoon mustard, one- 
fourth teaspoon salt, cayenne, yolk of one 
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hard boiled egg which has been rubbed 
to a paste, one egg slightly beaten and 
two tablespoons vinegar. Cook over hot 
water, stirring constantly until it thick- 
ens. 

Stuffed Tomatoes. 

Wipe, and remove thin slices from the 
stem ends of six medium sized tomatoes. 
Take out the seeds and pulp of the tomato, 
sprinkle inside with salt, invert and allow 
to stand. Cook five minutes two table- 
spoons of butter with one-half tablespoon 
finely chopped onion. Add one-half cup 
of diced cold cooked chicken or veal, one- 
half cup of softened bread crumbs, tomato 
pulp and seasoning to taste. Cook five 
minutes longer, add one egg slightly beat- 
en, cook one minute and refill the toma- 
toes with mixture. Place in a buttered 
pan, cover with cracker crumbs and bake 
twenty minutes in a hot oven. 

Sugared Beets. 

Cook four beets until tender, skin and 
cut in one-fourth inch slices. Add three 
tablespoonfuls of butter, two tablespoon- 
fuls of sugar and one-half teaspoon of salt. 
Reheat for serving. 

Beets in Sour Sauce. 

Wash beets and cook in boiling salted 
water until soft. Remove skins and cut 
in cubes, slices or any desired shapes. 
Make the sour sauce by melting two 
tablespoons of butter, adding two table- 
spoons of flour and one-half of the water 
in which the beets were cooked. Add 
one-fourth cup each of vinegar and cream, 
one teaspoon of sugar, one-half teaspoon 
of salt and a few grains of pepper. Re- 
heat for serving. 

Shell Beans. 

Wash and cook in boiling water until 
beans are tender and dry. Season with 
butter and salt and serve. 

String Bean Salad. 

Rub three hard boiled egg yolks to a 
paste, add salt and one-fourth cup of 
lemon juice. Stir this mixture through 
one quart of cooked string beans and let 
stand one-half hour. Just before serving, 
add one-third cup of minced Bermuda 
onions, one cup of chopped celery and one 
cup of chopped nuts. Add salad dressing. 
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Why Its Beauty Will Last 


In your home you will want to insure beauty—just as was done in this 
beautiful home. 


When walls and ceilings are plastered over a foundation of 


Kno-hurn 


METAL LATH 
“The Steel Heart of Plaster” 


they retain their original smoothness 
» | and remain free from cracks and dis- 
figurations throughout the years to 
come. Beauty is insured! 


“Home Building” will help you in 
building the home of your dreams. 
It’s free! 


ORTH ESTERN 


EXPANDED METAL COMPANY 
1265 OLD COLONY BLDG., CHICAGO 


The Hess Welded Steel Furnace 


Burns Any Fuel, Never Leaks 
WITH PIPES 


Phantom picture showing through the side 
of the furnace. The firebox and ashpit are 
wholly inclosed within the welded steel 
radiator. 


This furnace has no castings next to the air cham- 
ber, to warp and open in the joints and leak gas and 
dust. Everything is hermetically sealed up in the 
steel inclosure. There are no cemented joints 
(cracks). No inner flues nor passages te clog and 
prevent radiation. All the inner parts may be re- 
moved without dismantling the heater. 

Perfectly efficient and economical with every fuel, 
even the cheapest soft coal. The large grate surface 
and firebrick lined firebox insure clean combustion 
with any fuel. 

Send yeur sketches and let us show you—by a 

free heating plan, just how we would heat your 

house—and what it will cost. 


Our booklet on heating (1922 Edition) will interest 
you. Drop us a card and get one. 


HESS WARMING & VENTILATING CO. 
1217J Tacoma Building Chicago 


Special Rates to Contractors and Dealers 
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Relief from Summer Pests—Ants 


my CREIENS make a barrier against 
or som the common house fly, and will 
lo J generally give protection against 
mosquitoes, but to get a sure 
riddance from any of the several common 
varieties of ants, once they have struck 
the trail to the syrup can, or some other 
sweet which takes their fancy, seems dif- 
heult to find. The Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
740 is devoted to the house ant, its kinds 
and methods of control, but even the 
entomologist is not very optimistic. The 
first step advised, which is more logical 
than easy when children visit the pantry 
periodically, is the removal of all sub- 
stances which are enticing to them. 
Whether these little pests are house 
ants, or as is, perhaps, more often the 
case in the summer, the little black ants 
from the garden or lawn; the destruction 
of the nests seems the only way to get rid 
of them, and when very numerous this is 
a large undertaking. Drenching nests 
with boiling water or injecting a small 
quantity of kerosene should be effective. 
Another means of destroying such ants 
in lawns of small extent 1s to spray the 
lawn with kerosene emulsion (see Farm- 
Bulletin No. 127) or with a very 
prepared by dissolv- 


ers’ 
strong soap wash, 


ing any common laundry soap in water, 
half pound to a pound of soap for the 
gallon of water. An effective method of 
control for larger ant colonies is to inject 
into the nest a quantity of disulphid of 
carbon, a chemical which can be pur- 
chased at any drug store, and immedi- 
ately closing the opening of the nest with 
the foot. This substance can be injected 
into the nest with an oil can or small 
syringe, half an ounce for a small nest to 
2 or 3 ounces or more. This is made more 
effective by covering with a wet blanket 
or heavy cloth. Keep this away from frre. 
as the fumes are inflammable. 

The collection and destruction of ants 
by means of an alluring bait 1s sometimes 
recommended, and may give some tem- 
porary alleviation to the housekeeper, un- 
less indeed it only brings a wider ex- 
ploitation of a good forage ground. 
Sponges may be moistened with a little 
sweetened water and dropped into boil- 
ing water when swarming with ants. It 
is claimed that borax and sugar dissolved 
in boiling water in which the sponges are 
moistened, is destructive to ants. <A 
poison is more effective, but since it can 
not be used where there are children or 
animals, its usefulness is limited. How- 
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Typical Installation 


HOT WATER WITHOUT EXTRA COST 
FOR GAS OR ELECTRICITY DUR- 
ING HEATING SEASON 


Let your heating plant supply an abundance of 
hot water. 

The Excelso replaces the inefficient fire-pet 
coil. Thousands are in use—a guarantee of re- 
liability. 

The Excelso is sold by plumbers and steam- 
fitters on a money back guarantee and is endorsed 
by all the leading boiler manufacturers. 


Write today for details and booklet explaining this econemicai method of 
water heating. State plumber’s name and method of heating used. 


EXCELSO SPECIALTY WORKS 
263 Excelso Bldg. Buffalo, N. Y. 


EXCELS WATER 


HEATER 
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Edwards sransatue Roofing 


When an “Edwards” Metal roof is properly applied to a 
house, all of the charm of the Old Spanish Terra Cotta 
Roofing Tile is preserved, even to the color. 

The house takes on a new lease of life—it seems a better 
place to live in. An Edwards Metal or Tile roof is a real 
cormmercia: asset and will bring a better return in rent or 
sale. 

Edwards Metal Roofings made to have the appearance of 
wood shingles—tile—slate, or any other roofing effect, and 
none of these fine artistic effects will cost any more than a 
plain commonplace roof. 

All Edwards Metal Roofing is easy to lay—no big expense 
for skilled labor- storms and winds will not wrench it 
loose or make it a rattle-trap. It is lightning-proof and 
fire-proof—Reduces Insurance Rates. 

When an Edwards Roof is laid, it is there to stay. 

Send for our literature—it explains. 


THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 


The World's Largest Makers of Metal Ceilings, 
Maal Shirgles, Metal Reefing. Siding, Rolling 
Doers, Metal Lockers, etz. 


621-541 Culvert Street. CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Distinctive Homes Far- 
Quar Heated. Residence 
of U. G. Race, Detroit. 


Fresh Air Essential 
to Healthful Heating 


TO many people forget the relation of 

fresh air and adequate ventilation to the 
healthful heating of the home. Heat with- 
out ventilation becomes “stuffiness,”—a lack 
of pure, fresh air. And you can’t get successful venti- 
lation by merely opening windows. Such a practice de- 
feats your purpose. 


Ventilation should be a part. of the heating system to 
insure successful results. Thousands have found this 


true with 
FAR BAR 


SYSTEM 


Home heating should be made safe and healthful as 
well as comfortable and economical. And yet thous- 
ands forget the danger of common “coal gas” or fire 
poison, 


Carbon Monoxide is a dangerous combustion gas or 
fire poison, common to all heating systems. It quickly 
penetrates through cast iron, which heat makes porous, 
while it 1s a'most impossible to prevent leakage of gas 
through the joints and seams of a riveted firebox. 


The only safe protection is a one-piece steel firebox, 
made continuous and imperforate by  seamless-welung, 
thus making gas leakage impossible. Such a firebox is an 
exclusive and patented feature of the Fa:Quar System. 


lj you would have the most 
deiight{ul and hea.thful of atl 
heating methods which gives 
s fresh and invigorating atmos- 
Phere, write for our beautiful 
md interesting free bookie, 
“The Science of House Heat- 
ing.” You will enjoy its won- 
deriu! message. 


ow combustey ahd fuel efficiency 


THE FARQUHAR] ™ ra eup, eee 
, freshi air instead of a 


FURNACE Co. 
808 FarQuar Bldg. 
WILMINGTON, OHIO 


controls fire insuring uniform temperatyre regardigng 
of westher, with surpnsingty low fuel consumption 
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“King” Mantels and Fireplaces 
The artistic value of the old time Mantel and 
Fireplace has made them more than ever essential to the 


comfort-giving home of today. Hardly a building or 
remodeling plan but what provides for mantel installa- 
tion in one or more rooms. 

“King” Mantels, Tiles and Fireplace Fixtures repre- 
sent true craftsmanship and artistry in reproducing period 
and modern designs. Made to fit standard sizes, thus 
avoiding unnecessary costs. 


catalog 
home 


a Our descriptive 
RGF will delight the 
3 lover with its attractive 
JA x showing of Mantels and 
youn, Fireplace equipment, 
wil be sent free, if you 
kind of 
building. 


A mention the 
Wf house you are 
at 


KING MANTEL AND FURNITURE CO. 


306 Gay Street, Knoxville, Tennessee 


| All One important feature 
isthe wedge shaped 
tongue and groove 
which enters easily, drives 
up snug and insures a 


perfect face at all times 
without after smoothing, an 
advantage that is not obtained 
by any other manufacture. 


IXL ROCK 
MAPLE, BIRCH 
AND BEECH 
FLOORING 


Our method of air-seasoning 

and kiln drying has stood 

the test for thirty years. 
Address 

“The Finest Milled’ | Wisconsin Land & Lumber Co. 


Flooring in the World” | Hermansville, Mich. 


PLAN rof% HOME NOW 


Send for STILLWELL 
BUILDING BOOKS 
with ECONOMY PLANS 
of new California Styles suitable for 
any climate. Famous for comfort 
and beauty. 

**Represeatative Cal. Homes” 
50 Houses-7 to 10 Rooms-$!. 
“The New Colonials’’ 

60 Houses-6 to 10 Rooms-$1. 
“West Coast Bungalows” 

60 Houses-6 and 7 Rooms-$1. 


SPECIAL OFFER: Send 
$2.50 for any three of 
these books and get Garage 
Folder FREI “Little Bungalows” 
IRANANA T5 Houses-3-4-5 Rooms-$1. 
Money back if not satisfied 
P. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 740 Cal. Bidg., Los Angeles 
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ever, here is the formula given in the 
Farmers Bulletin: One pound of sugar 
dissolved in a quart of water, to which 
should be added 125 grains of arsenate of 
soda. The mixture should be boiled and 
strained, and on cooling used in the 
sponges. The greatest precautions must 
be taken, as this is poison. 
The House Fly and the Mosquito 

It has been practically demonstrated 
that the common house fly can be con- 
trelled by the elimination of breeding 
places, and that this, to be effectual, must 
be done before the beginning of their 
season. The passing of the horse from 
our cities eliminates that most prolific 
breeding place for the fly in the passing 
of the “stable next door,” and gives 
promise of getting rid of them. 

The mosquito presents a more difficult 
problem as its breeding places lie, not 
only in every empty tin can and puddle. 
to say nothing of the rain water barrel of 
the past, but in every marsh or stretch of 
low, wet ground. Nevertheless, much 
remedial work has been done by the pub- 
lic health service and, considering what 
has been done in the tropics, we know 
that it is possible to go just as far 
toward eliminating the mosquito as the 
public spirit of a community wishes to 
carry the matter. 


C Short Metre 


birch is BEAUTIFUL, STRONG, 
HARD- (wear-resisting) —takes 
STAIN well, ENAMEL perfectly. 
And birch VENEERED DOORS 
and PANELS add greatly to the 
beauty of birch interior trim. 

Get the birch story in full in the 

FREE BIRCH BOOK we want to send you. 


THE BIRCH MANUFACTURERS 


293 F, R. A. Bldg. Oshkosh, Wis. 
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A sun parlor or sleeping porch,—ycs. But 


Multifold Windows. 


GUNUNAUNOCIOHCY 


No bathroom is complete without a 


HESS WHITE STEEL MEDI- 
CINE CABINET or LAY- 
ATORY MIRROR 


Coated inside and out with the best grade 
of SNOW WHITE baked enamel. 


This mark 


guarantees it everlasting- 
ly against cracking, blist- 
ering or flaking. Your 
money back if you are 
not pleased. 

Five sizes — three 
styles. If your dealer is 
not yet supplied, write 
us direct. 


Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. 
1217 Tacoma Bldg., Chicago 
Makers of HESS WELDED STEEL FURNACES 
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even though your plans do not include these 
rooms,—any room can be made to include 
their advantages by use of AiR-Way 
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AiR - Way 


Multifold Windows 


Fit snug and afford com- 
plete protection. It takes but 
an instant to fold them 
back out of the way with- 
out interference of outside 


screens or inside drapes. 


Sce that your architect or 
builder provides for Air- 
Way Multifold Windows. 


Write for catalog N4 


AURORA, ILLINOIS,U.S.A. 
Chicago Mew yori Cleveland Len Anguse 
Roson Se Loews indiana pob: Sen PV err aco 
RICHARDS-WILCOX CANADIAN CO i" 
LONDON, Ont 
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tiful bungalows of California. Teeming with suggestions for architects, 
contractors and prespestive home-builders. Wor 

tions for any of t k 

ONE BOOK.”' 


GEORGE PALMER TELLING Pasadena, California 


ng plans and specifics- 
e bungalows, at rex ^ nable prices. ‘“‘GET IT ALL IN 
Price $2.00 postpaid anywhere. No stamps, please. 


unning 
Water 


Strong Pressure 


Let one of our engineers advise yo 
which of the 150 Kewanee plants meets 
your individual needs. Write for bul- 
letins on Running Water, Electric 
Light and Sewage Disposal. 


KFWANEE PRIVATE UTILITIESCO. 
403 So. Franklin Street Kewanee, Ill. 


KEWANEE 
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Things the Home Builder Should Know 


HE homebuilder has never been 
accustomed to depend upon pub- 
lished books to any great extent 
for the information which he 
needs in building a home because, as a 
general thing, by the time a ptece of gen- 
eral and timely information got into 
printed form it was apt to be superseded 
by later methods. So much study has 
been put on the smaller type of house in 
the past few years, however, that such in- 
formation comes into print now in a very 
timely way. Several books have come to 
us in the last few weeks which give much 
informaticn which the family about to 
build a home should know in order to 
handle the contracts in an intelligent 
way. Publication notices of these books 
are given under Book Notes in another 
column, but we have gathered here a few 
paragraphs which have direct reference 
to building materials. The householder, 
and especially the homebuilder, should 
have a general information about the 
lines of work covered by the various 
specifications before he lets the contracts. 
Knowing the limitations and difficulties 
under which a mediocre workman must 
work, gives a basis for improving that 
work, or for getting a man who will find 
a way to accomplish the things desired. 
Knowing Your Own Home 

“To know all is to forgive all, says the 
old French proverb, and while the jerry- 
builder or the unscrupulous plumber do 


not deserve to be forgiven, it will help 
you to overlook some of the shortcom- 
ings of your home if you understand the 
limitations within which the builder had 
to do his job.” “How many house- 
owners really know their own homes? 
How many can tell of what wood it is 
built, whether the water pipes are of gal- 
vanized iron, black iron or brass, how 
much load it is safe to put on any par- 
ticular electric circuit, how much paint 
will be required to cover outside trim? 
How many bought the house because 
they knew it was well built of good 
materials, and how many because they 
liked the location; or because the big 
closets pleased their wives; or (alas, in 
how many cases, in these days) because 
it was the only one available at a possi- 
ble price, and a man must have some- 
where to live?” “To own a home should 
be a joyous thing.” Quoted from The 
Owner’s House Book (Reviewed). 
Prizes Offered for Photos of Long-Life 
Material 

As a part of a nation-wide campaign 
designed to foster the use of more perma- 
nent materials in building, the Copper 
and Brass Research Association has an- 
nounced a contest for school children and 
others, offering cash prizes for the best 
photographs showing the relative dura- 
bility of materials which go into the con- 
struction of American homes. 
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- Ambler 
Asbestos 
Shingle roof 


EVERIasting! 
And a joy forEVER! 


For an Ambler Asbestos Shingle roof not only endures, but 
f y ’ i possesses the beauty that is never-ending. 

Four permanent colors —Newport Gray, Natural Slate, Tile 
Red and Moss Green—in three styles—American, French, and 
Honeycomb—give architects and builders an opportunity to 
work out a great variety of unusual roof effects. 

Being made of asbestos and cement, these © slate-like 
shingles possess far greater strength and durability than 
slate or any other roofing material. Yet, being light in 
weight, they do not demand the heavy construction re 
quired by slate and many oher forms of roofing. 


ASBESTOS SHINGLE, SLATE & 
SHEATHING COMPANY 


Dept. T. Ambler Pennsylvania 


Painter 


Residence of 
Abbott 
Worthley 
Bradevelt. 

N. J., Fred 
Jennings, Free- 
hold, N. Jive 


contractor. 


Residence of 


Charles E. 
med BRANCH OFFICES: if 
Cape May Atlanta, Baltimore, soston, Buffalo, „Chicago, Cin- 
N. J., cinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Minneapolis, New York, 
Otis M. Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Washington, Wilkes-Barre, 
Townsend, Montreal, Canada, Toronto, Canada 
Ocean City, Western Distributor—J. A. Drummond, 
n A fe San Francisco, Los Angeles, Fresno 
architect Southwestern Distributor. 

R. V. Aycock Company, Kansas City, St. Louis, 

i Tulsa, Houston 

architect Other distributors throughout the country 


Residence of 
Dr. Homer 
Collins, 
Duluth, 

Minn. 

Richard 
Hanson, 


Duluth, 


Ambler Asbestos 
Building Lumber 
For siding, partitions, 
fire-doors and wherever 
strength and fre-resist- 

ance are essential. 

Ambler Linabestos 
Wallboard— (Flame- 

proof) 

For partitions and wain- 
scoting of halls, dining 
rooms, libraries, attics, 
bathrooms, kitchens, etc, 
Made 48x48 and 48x96 
to fit standard joists. 
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Winter Worry Now 


Install Automatic 


Heat Control 


NEXT winter don’t go through 
the daily bother and anxiety of 
regulating drafts and dampers by 
hand. Automatic heat control pro- 
vides the only way of keeping the 
temperature uniform. The “Minne- 
apolis” Heat Regulatoris always 
dependable; insures comfort; 
lets you forget a troublesome 
task. And this luxury costs 
you less than to do with- 
outit. The fuel it saves 
paysitscost manytimes. @ 


Write for booklet, 
The Convenience 
of Comfort” 
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Heat REGULATOR Co. 
2725 Fourth Ave., So., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
Service Branches in Twenty Principal Cities 


A FIREPLACE 
Will Complete Your Home 


The Colonial Fireplace gives 
greatest heat, health, andhappi- 
ness. Comes to youcomplete—design, 
damper, lining, fender, brick, ete 
Any bricklayer can instal] with the 
plans we send. 


Colonial Head Throat and Damper 
insures right construction of vital 
i part of fireplace. Only damper made 
—— that provides for expansion and contraction 

within itself — no danger of cracked fireplace facings. 
Perfect draft, easily controlled, never smokes. 


~ Everything for the Fireplace—Andirons, Fire Sets, Grates, Ete., 
in Colonial and other designs. Catalogue of Fireplace Equip- 
ment mailed Free. Ask for it. 


Free booklet "Home and Fireplace’’ shows many exclusive 
designs. Helps you avoid mistakes in building your fireplace 


COLONIAL FIREPLACE COMPANY 


390 Years Building Fireplaces 4612 Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 


WARMTH and 
COMFORT 


at minimum expense and 
with maximum satisfac- 
tion, with the 


Steel Furnace 


Simply built, stays in order, is easily cleaned, 
burns any fuel with best results because of its 


— 


longer fire travel. Send us your plans. No 

charge for laying out a Heating System. 
HAYNES-LANGENBERG MFG. CO. 

4062 Forest Park Blvd., 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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End Your Biggest 


Some idea of the cost to this country 
of the practice of building for speculative 
profit rather than for use is evidenced by 
the result of a statistical study just com- 
pleted by the Copper and Brass Associa- 
tion. The fire loss on the 21,000,000 
American homes, insured as they are for 
a total of $91,700,000,000. is about $35,- 
000,000 a year, based on figures for 1918 
to 1920, inclusive. The rust bill, cover- 
ing the renewal of sheet metal work. 
principally leaders and gutters, plumbing 
pipe, hardware, etec., is annually twenty 
times that sum. 

The effort. to show the public the 
wastefulness of the use of materials 
which need early and frequent replace- 
ment, is a part of this program. 

Fourteen prizes ranging from $150 to 
$10 will be awarded for photographs of 
copper and brass objects of utility or 
ornamentation which, to qualify, must 
have been in use more than 35 vears. In- 
cluded are copper roofs, brass door 
knockers, old copper cooking utensils. 
and brass plumbing pipe. 


Metal Basement Windows 


In the development of modern build- 
ing, permanence is coming to be stressed 
rather than first cost. A material or an 
equipment which must later be replaced, 
in part or in whole, is not a matter of 
economy in itself. There may be other 
reasons which justify such equipment or 
material, but low first cost does not have 
the power in the decision which it used 
to hold. 

It has been customary to set plank 
frames and wooden sash in the masonry 
walls of the basement as the simplest 
solution of the needs. With the manu- 
facture of steel sash which has become 
thoroughly standardized in their use in 
large commercial structures, the element 
of cost has been reduced to a point where 
metal windows are practical for smaller 
types of building. Metal windows are 
available and very practicable for base- 
ment windows. Here are some of the 
reasons given by the manufacturers for 
their use: They admit more hght, they 
will not warp or stick, are mouse and rat 
proof, and fire resisting. the glass may be 
easily removed as no putty is used. 
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Home of Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Homer, (Louise 
Homer) at Lake George, N. Y. Archt. Edward 
Shepard Hewitt, N. Y. C. ‘‘CREO-DIPT”’ 
24inch shingles on side walls in light gray; 
darker gray on roof with graduated exposure. 


"THE selection of proper build- 
ing materials for side walls 

and roofs finally determines the 

character of your house. 


Architects specify ‘“CREO-DIPT” The open market does not afford such quality in shingles or 
Stained Shingles for permanence and stains. 


economy as well as for their adaptabil- If you arc going to build or remodel, send 6 cents to cover postage for 
ity to detail and the true artistic effects Portfolio of Fifty Large Photographs of Homes by prominent architects 
in plain or variegated colors. as well as Color Samples. Ask about 24-inch “Dixie White” Side Walls 


for the true Colonial Effect. 


CREO- DIPT COMPANY, Inc. 
1022 Oliver Street North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities. Many Lumber Dealers Carry Standard Colors in Stock. 


ze “CREO-DIPT 


The attractiveness and comfort 
of any house is enhanced two- 
fold by 


Hornet Mantels 


They add 100% to any interior. 
The model shown here gives an 
kdes Of onm oas ore Prices. ae Stained with Cabot’s Creosote Stains 
Piano Polish Stands 7 feet high. Dwight J. Baum, Architect, N. Y. 


io a rapa mirror, enameled tile 50% Cheaper Than Paint 
Priced at $45 00 Look Better—Wear as Well 


FREE Catalog Only ...... More Preservative 
n z Study our full line of Gas Logs, Paint now costs more than twice as much as Cabot’s 
Firesets, and Screens in help- Stains, and painting costs more than twice as much as 
ful catalog. staining, because the stains can be applied more than twice 
Givesdirections as fast, using a wide, flat brush, or dipping. The color- 
installing, ing effects are soft, dee, and transparent—not 
Get this book ‘‘painty’’™—on shingles, siding, or boards, and the creo- 
for future sote penetrates and thoroughly preserves the wood. 
reference. You save half your painting bill, double the beauty of 
Hornet your house, and keep the woodwork sound by insisting 


upon using the genuine 
Mantel i ; 
Co Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


YY You can get Cabot’s Stains all over the country. 
(WX); 1127 Market Send for en samples and name of nearest agent. 
-7 Street, i 


ST. LOUIS, MO. SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Mfg. Chemists 


141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
P, : 24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 523 Market St., San Francisco 
Worlds l arg esi Mantel House eee 


IN 
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Modern Plumbing Illustrated, by R. M. 
Starbuck, author of “Questions and An- 
swers on the Practice and Theory of 
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Sanitary Plumbing,” “Standard Practical 
Plumbing,” et cetera. Published by The 
Norman Henley Publishing Company, 
New York. Price. $5.00. Modern plumb- 
ing is no longer a mystery. Full page 
diagrams showing all the details of each 
part of the plumbing in common use are 
given in this volume, seventy in number, 


and are very illuminating to the person: 


who wants to know where the pipes go 
after they vanish from sight into the 
wall. The pages are plentifully sprinkled 
through with sizes and dimensions. The 
standard sizes of all kinds of fixtures are 
given, lavatories and sinks, also the dif- 
ferent weights per foot of the “standard” 
and “extra heavy” pipe. In fact, there is 
so much information such as every one 
who is intending to have a job of plumb- 
ing installed wants to know, that we can 
even enumerate the most important 
points. The householder has seldom at- 
tempted to know anything about plumb- 
ing, even enough that he can do the 
simplest things for himself: while there 
are really many things, such as a leaky 
faucet, or a valve that is not acting right, 
which the householder or the house- 
keeper could adjust for himself quite as 
well as paying the plumber for his time 
to and from the job in addition to the 
work itself. In addition to the fixtures 
themselves, there 1s a discussion of water 
systems, and sewage disposal, where a 
city water system is not available. There 
is also a report of an investigation made 
by the English government concerning 
sewer and drain air and the chemistry of 
such air. summed up with the statement 
that “Human beings deliberately exposed 
to the effects cf sewer air do not appear 
to be affected in health.” 
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Book Notes 
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The House Owner’s Book, by Allen L. 
Churchill and Leonard Wickenden. 388 
pages, with numerous illustrations. 12 
mo. Cloth. Price, $2. Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company, Publishers, New York. 

Quite appropriately, in the very first 
chapter, the authors tackle the all-im- 
portant question, where is the money 
coming from to build the house? 

Having provided the finances, the 
authors next proceed to give the sort of 
information and advice one should have 
in order to build properly and without 
waste. The relative value of building 
materials is explained—does one prefer 
wood, brick, hollow tile, or stucco? What 
roofing—asbestos, asphalt, copper, wood 
—which is best? How shall the house be 
heated—hot air, steam, hot water, vapor, 
vapor-vacuum, gas steam? What venti- 
lation and water supply? What paints— 
which will be the best color scheme? 

The book also advises on the care and 
conduct of the home—how to handle 
tools and do odd jobs around the house 
in carpentry, plumbing, and painting; 
how to run the heater economically ; how 
to build a concrete path or a garage; how 
to avoid fires or save lives if fires occur: 
what to do in accidents from gas or elec- 
tricity ; how to do repairing; how to build 
an iceless icebox ; how to abolish the gar- 
bage can. And so on. 

Good Houses, Typical Historic Archi- 
tectural Styles for Modern Wood-Built 
Homes, by Russell F. Whitehead, Archi- 
tect, Editor of the White Pine Mono- 
graphs; Illustrated by Birch Burdette 
Long: Published by Weyerhaeuser For- 
est Products. 

“A house to be good—whether it be a 
cottage or a mansion—must be useful, 
substantial and beautiful. 

To make a house useful and livable is 
to plan it well. The comfort and con- 


“SEDGWICK’S BEST HOUSE PLANS” 
LATEST TWELFTH EDITION 


The Most Complete Book I Have Ever Published 
Two Hunprep Desicns 


CHAS. S. SEDGWICK, 1135K Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Price $1.50 
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Interiors Beautiful 


SIXTH REVISED EDITION 


N PLANNING your new home, the study of interior treatment both as to 
architectural detail and decoration is of equal importance to obtaining a good 
design and a practical, well-planned house. This book illustrates the interiors 

of many successful homes and contains much valuable and authoritative advice on 
Interior Decoration. Printed on enamel coated paper which brings out the beauti- 
ful detail of the illustrations. Size 7'4x11. 160 pages. Flexible embossed cover 
in colors. 


CONTENTS: 

Interior Decoration, taking up Color Dining Rooms. 
Schemes, Treatment of Woodwork, Sleeping Rooms. 
Walls, Ceilings, etc. Sun Rooms. 

Entrances. Fireplaces. 

Halls and Stairways. Breakfast Rooms. 

Living Rooms. Outdoor Living Rooms. 


Brim Full of Good Things. Pricce—$2.00 


A Year’s Subscription to Keith’s Magazine and Interiors Beautiful $4.50 
POSTAGE PAID 


Collaborated and published by 


M. L. KEITH, Abbay Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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BUILDING the 
HOUSE 


A Handbook Every Home-Builder 
Should Have 


Lath ano A aorta 


dra STUD 
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Lower g=c CFC stor 
Fig. 6) 
SECTION THROUGH BASEMENT WALL 


A great many homes are built without 
an architect’s supervision. When this 
is the case, go out on the job with a 
copy of this book in your pocket, and 
‘you will not only be able to recognize 
faulty work, but you can give intelligent 
instructions to the workmen and show 
them how to do it right. 

See that your home is built right. 
Look after the construction yourself, and 
with this book to guide you, faulty work 
will be detected and you can accomplish 
more and better results. 

Revised Edition 
Price, $1.25; postage, 4c. 


Published by 


M. L. KEITH 


204-5 Abbay Bldg., Minneapolis, Mina. 
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venience of those who are to live within 
it depend upon the size of the rooms. 
their outlook and exposure, and upon 
their relation one to the other so that all 
may function to simplify the administra- 
tion of the house. 

To make a house substantial and dura- 
ble is to use the right materials, properly 
selected; and to observe in its building 
the correct and the best established prac- 
tices of construction. 

To make a house beautiful is to have 
it conform to the essential qualities of 
good design—proportion, scale, color, 
texture, rhythm and repose. 

The application of these simple, funda- 
mental principles will assure you a sat- 
isfactory and successful house, for they 
apply alike to all houses, regardless of 
size or cost. The success or failure of 
your house will, therefore, to a large de- 
gree, depend upon the thought and 
painstaking care that vou devote to its 
design, plan and construction.” 

Mr. Whitehead says: “We have tried 
to keep such a standard that ‘Good 
Houses’ will rank as a primer text-book. 
One -of our hopes for it is that it will tend 
to clear up the confusion so frequently 
encountered as to what is style in archi- 
tecture. \We have tried to emphasize the 
outstanding characteristics of the various 
styles.” It covers the adaptability of 
wood to different styles. Some of the 
chapter heads are: American Colonial. 
including New England, Dutch, South- 
ern, etc., American Georgian, English, 
Swiss, American Prairie, Bungalow, and 
American Renaissance. 


Advice by Mail 


in all branches of interior deco- 
ration and furnishing. Two 
dollars per room. Samples and 


complete color guide. 


ANN WENTWORTH 


former Decorative Editor of 
“The House Beautiful” 
461 Fourth Ave. New York City 
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WHERE TO OBTAIN BUILDING MATERIAL AND NEW HOME EQUIPMENT 


Metal Lath. 


N. W. Expanded Metal Co., 
Bldg., Chicago. 


Associated Metal Lath Mfgrs., Chicago, Il. 
Gilbert & Bennett Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. 


965 Old Col. 


Metal Building Corners. 


Kees, F. D., Mfg. Co., Box 102. Beatrice, 
Neb. 


Millwork. 
Morgan Sash & Door Co., Dept. A-27, Chi- 
cago, [ll 
Paint. 
Lowe Bros. Co., 465 E. 3d St., Dayton, Ohio. 


National Lead Co., 111 Broadway, New 
York. 


Plumbing Goods. . 
Hardin Lavin Co., Chicago. IN. 


Ready Cut Houses. 


Ray H. Bennett Lbr. Co.. No. Tonawanda. 
New York. 


Refrigerators. 
Herrick Refrigerator Co., Waterloo. Ia. 


Roofing Material. 


Edwards Mfg. Co., 521-541 Culvert St., Cin- 
cinnati. 


Keasbey & Mattison Co., Ambler, Pa. 


Creo-Dipt Co., Inc., 1022 Oliver St. No., 
Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Sash Balances. 
veel Mfg. Co., 6 Jones St., Rochester, 


Sereen Cloth. 
Gilbert & Bennett Mfg. Co., 277 Broadway, 
New York City. 
Sewage Disposal. 
Kewanee Private Utilities Co., 123 South 
Franklin Ave., Kewanee, Ill. 
Shades (Porch and Window). 
Aeroshade Co., 976 Oakland Ave., Wau- 
kesha, Wis. l 


Sheathing Board. 
Bishopric Mfg. Co., Cincinnati. Ohio. 
Shingle Stain. 
Berry Bros., Detroit, Mich. 
Cabot, Samuel, Inc., Boston, Mass. 
Creo-Dipt Co., Inc., No. Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Stucco Board. 
Bishopric Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Vacuum Cleaners. 
Kewanee Private Utilities Co.. Kewanee, 


Varnish. 


Berry Bros., Detroit, Mich. 
Lowe Bros.. 465 E. 3rd St.. Dayton, Ohio. 
Johnson & Son. S. C., Racine, Wis. 


Wall Board. 
Boira Board Co., 653 Beaver Rd., Buffalo, 


Bishopric Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Upson Co., 151 Upson Point, Lockport, N. Y. 


Waterproofing Compound. 
Sam Cabot, Inc., Boston, Mass. 
Philip Carey Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Water Supply System. 


Kewanee Private Utilities Co., 123 South 
Franklin Ave., Kewanee, Ill. 


Window Hangers. 


Kees, F. D., Mfg. Co.. Box 102, Beatrice, 
Neb. 


Whitney Window Corp., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


138 E. Lake St., 


Wood Stain. 
Berry Bros., Detroit, Mich. 
Johnson, S. C., & Son, Racine, Wis. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ash Recelvers. 


Sharp Rotary Ash Receiver Co., Bingham- 
ton, N. Y. 


Ironing Devices. 
AFISAT Ironing Machine Co., Chicago, 


Medicine Cabinets. 


Hess Warm. & V. Co., 1217 Tacoma Bidg., 
Chicago. 


Weather Strips. 


Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Co., De- 
troit, Mich. 
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IHOME OFFICE: 
205 Abbay Building Minneapolis, Minn. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 17 West 42nd St. 
Rosert M. Harvey, Eastern Representative 


Subscription Rates 


In the United States, per year in advance - $3.00 
In Canada, per year - - a a = = + 3.25 
Foreign Countries - - - - - - - = + 3.50 
Single Copies, by mail - - - - - - .-~ .- 28 
Single Copies, at news-stands 2 
Advertising Rates 

One Page, one issue - $125.00 
Half Page, one issue 62.50 
Quarter Page, one issue 31.25 
Eighth Page, one issue coe 17.50 
Minimum Space, one inch, single column - 14.00 
Back Cover of 224 lines - og 200.00 
Inside Cover of 224 lines - 150.00 

CauTIon.—All_ remittances, whether through 


news agent or by money order, draft, check or in 
currency, are made at the sender’s risk. We take 
every possible precaution to save subscribers 
from deception and fraud, but we must have 
their co-operation to the extent that they, them- 
selves, be fairly prudent and cautious. See that 
your letters give full name and address, includ- 
ing street and number, plainly written. Many 
persons forget to sign their names. 


CHANGES.— Subscribers wishing a change in ad- 
dress must send the old as well as the new ad- 
dress to which they wish the magazine sent. 


DIscONTINUANCES. — If a subscriber wishes 
“KEITH’S” continued at the expiration of his 
subscription, notice to that effect should be sent. 
Otherwise subscriber's name is removed from 
mailing list. 


No person, firm or corporation, interested 
directly or indirectly in the production or 
sale of building materials of any sort has 
any connection, either editorially or proprie- 
tarily with this magazine. 


For sale by all news dealers in the United States and Canada. 
Trade supplied by American News Co. and branches. 


Just a Word 


Changes In Building Costs 


AEn S ESSONS taught from experience are 
: Bi supposed to be deep-seated and last- 
‘cy ing, but seemingly not so with labor. 

eS | It was made perfectly clear to 


every one after the war that a per- 
sonal responsibility must be recognized by 
every individual. in meeting the abnormal 
conditions which developed, if we were to have 
industrial peace and recover from the terrific 
upheaval into which our whole industrial 
organization had been thrown. It was a sim- 
ple requirement and one we all understood— 
but what happened? What did labor do in 
fulfilling its share of responsibility? Just this: 
it promised to do its part and made a start, 
then just as soon as it saw the light begin to 
shine through the foreboding clouds, up went 
its cry, “We must have more, more, and ever 
more. Let capital fight this battle of recovery 
to normal. We want none of it. Stand for the 
rights of labor and insist that they (capital) 
pay labor well.” Yes, pay labor well; and if 
not paid well, strike and ruin the fruits of 
development. So, where are we at today? 
Development of industry and re-establishment 
of the production forces of the country just 
getting under way, and bang!—labor throws 
down the lever, puts out the fire, and with 
menace in its attitude, defes the powers of 
government and again cries more, give us 
more or we will not work or let others. 

Progress halted, production and transporta- 
tion lessened when it should be increasing, and 
so up go costs. And building, what of it? 

Here is a concrete example. It takes a ton 
of coal to make ten barrels of cement. Coal 
costs today from $1.00 to $1.50 a ton more 
than before labor quit. This increase is passed 
on to the selling price of cement. 

Shipments by the railroads are all either 
retarded or held up. Stocks of lumber and 
building materials are running low, and on the 
“scare” of shortage. prices go up. With such 
conditions, coupled with a general antagonistic, 
resentful frame of mind on the part of labor 
instead of co-operation and pull-together, 
changes in building costs are the result, and 
they are ruling higher than in the spring. 

This condition will react on labor, which 
will later suffer for steady employment and 


again meet a torced reduction of earning 
power. 
With the strikes out of the way, and 


especially with lower fuel and transportation 
costs, the outlook for fall business would be 
very good. 

Next month other changes which influence 
building costs will be discussed. 
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Murphy & Dana, Architects 


A delightful composition of gabled balcony, sturdy chimney, 


and rich toned wall surface 
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A Double Bungalow 


Charles Alma Byers 


HILE to all 55 


pearances it 
is just an 
ordinary residence, 
the little house illus- 
trated herewith is, 
in reality, especially 
planned to provide 
entirely separate 
and complete living 
quarters for two 
families. It is, in 
other words, a very 
charming and prac- 
tical representation 
of the double bunga- 
low idea, which the 
post-war housing 
problem has been 
bringing into such pronounced popular- 
ity. 

A point which endows this little house 
with particular interest, as a two-family 
affair, is the seeming single front en- 
trance. Despite this appearance, how- 
ever, there is actually an individual or 
separate front entrance to each side or 
each apartment, this result being accom- 
plished, as will be discerned, through a 
sort of two-in-one arrangement. There 
is, in short, a small entrance vestibule, 
access to which is provided through an 


outward ap- | s 
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The vestibule provides separate entrances to each apartment 


open doorway, and from which a separate 
door opens to each apartment. 

The design of this entrance, and of the 
building as a whole, has been exceedingly 
well done. The entrance has, as will be 
seen, a touch of the Spanish ornateness 
in the treatment, contrasting well with 
the plain wall surfaces, giving a very 
artistic and pleasing result. 

The wall of the vestibule, common to 
the two houses, has a very attractive 
embellishment in a treatment not unlike 
a wall fountain on the wall opposite the 
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entrance, which is 
seen through the 
open door of the ves- 
tibule. As this door 
stands open much of 
the time, it is a very 
attractive feature as 
seen from the out- 
side. The inside 
doors, giving indi- 
vidual entrances to 
the two apartments, 
are located in the 
side wails of the 
vestibule. 

The ornate frame 
of the doorway is in 
dull green and rich 
cream tints, giving a 
background for the 
high light touches 
of the latter. The 
walls of the interior 
of the vestibule are 
decorated in the same style, and the doors 
are of mahogany. The entrance stoop, as 
well as the vestibule, is floored with 
cement. 

The interior is finished in quite inex- 
pensive style, but nevertheless very at- 


tractively. The woodwork is of pine 
throughout, treated alike in the two 
apartments. In living room, dining 


room, hall and bedroom it is finished in 
old ivory, and in the bathroom and 
kitchen it is done in white enamel. All 
walls are plastered, and those of the liv- 
ing room, dining room, hall and bedroom 
are papered. In the matter of the paper, 
however, the apartments quite naturally 
have their own distinctive color schemes. 
The walls of the kitchen and bath room 
are finished with a smooth, hard plaster 
surface and enameled like the woodwork. 
Hardwood floors prevail throughout, ex- 
cept in the bathrooms, where the floors 
are of tile. 
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The fireplaces in the living rooms are equipped with gas grates 


The living room, in each instance, is. 
provided with an especially attractive 
vas-grate fireplace. The mantels of these 
fireplaces are of cast composition, similar 
in appearance to travertin, and the hearths 
are of dull-toned brown tile. 

Referring to the accompanying floor 
plan, it will be seen that the interior is 
divided by a front-to-rear partition into 
two equal parts, of exactly identical ar- 
rangement. The front doors opening 
from the entrance vestibule give direct 
access to the living rooms, and a broad 
cased opening, in each apartment, joins 
the living room and dining room, while a 
hall leading from a rear corner of the 
latter forms direct connection with the 
kitchen, bathroom and bedroom. Off the 
outside end of the dining room there is a 
little cement-floored terrace. the inter- 
wall being almost completely 
hlled with French doors and windows. 
Off the kitchen is the screened porch. 


vening 
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Each apartment is provided with only 
one bedroom. One of the closets, how- 
ever, is equipped with a folding bed 
which rolls to concealment when not 
used, and may be placed where desired, 
using one of the other rooms as a sleep- 
ing room. This bed may be very easily 
rolled through the cased opening be- 
tween the two rooms and used in the 
living room, if so desired. The dining 
room is equipped with a built-in buffet, 
which has a middle compartment of 
shelves and drawers and china cupboards 
at the ends. In the way of built-in 
features, the kitchen contains a cabinet 
ironing board, draft cooler closets, excel- 
lent cupboards, the usual sink, and. most 
delightful of all, a well-planned little 
breakfast nook, furnished with the cus- 
tamary built-in seats and table. The 
connecting hall has a commodious cabi- 
net of shelves and drawers for linen, and 
the bathroom possesses both a shelf and 
drawer cabinet and the usual wall medi- 
cine case, while the screened porch is 
provided with a stationary laundry tray 
and a closet for brooms. The closet of 


the bedroom is particularly commodious. 
The house has no basement or cellar, 
but the rooms of the two apartments are 
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equipped with built-in gas radiators for 
supplying warmth, which are operated on 
the unit plan. 

In the general design of the house the 
openings are accented by their rather 
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elaborate decoration after the manner ot 
the Spanish, with a very pleasing result. 
In much of the later building in Cali- 
fornia, this ornate treatment of the 
openings set in wide, undecorated wall 
surfaces, has brought a new note into the 
later building. The front windows are 
here grouped on either side of the 
entrance and are especially attractive. 
They constitute a sort of triple arrange- 
ment, with their sills but a few inches 
above the floor of the room within, and 
with their tops attractively arched. The 
dividing pilasters are designed and tinted 
to match the ornate frame of the 
entrance, and their woodwork is finished 
to correspond with the doors that lead 
off froin the vestibule. 

The outside walls of the house are of 
cement-stucco over metal lath and frame 
construction, the stucco being tinted 


{w 


greenish gray—with clouded or mottled 
effect. The roof, which is of the flat kind 
and is hidden by the higher-reaching 
walls, consists of a good grade of roofing 
composition, and the foundation is of 
concrete. 

This little two-family house is built in 
Los Angeles, and was designed by Rex 
D. Weston, architect. As a representa- 
tion of the double-house idea, the floor 
plan is particularly deserving of study. 
This idea of two houses in one, yet with- 
out the objectionable features of the 
double house, has quite engaging possi- 
bilities, especially at this time, from the 
viewpoint of economy. Naturally it may 
be utilized either for providing both a 
home for oneself and an apartment for 
renting, or for creating the improve- 


ments of property that is to be used for 
income purposes solely. 


View in the kitchen showing the breakfast nook 
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The hall was greatly improved by turning the stairs with a landing 
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A “Cinderella” House 


Beatrice W. Hutten 


HE drab, unhappy house of the 
small snapshot, with its bleak 
porches and gingerbread wood 
work, was a cottage typical of 
the nineties; an era which might be 
termed the Garfield 
minded one hopelessly of Cinderella be- 
fore she met the godmother. 
Hardly an inducement was there for the 
prospective tenant or buyer. But since 
some one with imagination and foresight 
did see something worth the trouble of 
remodeling, the old house became the 
graceful cottage which is shown in the 
next photograph. 


period, and re- 


fairy 


The old cottage had been built in one 


of those unfortunate periods of American 
building, which we should like to forget, 
or cover with a worthier exterior. In the 
best residence districts the same unfor- 
tunate conditions prevailed. The “sum- 
mer cottage” was hopeless, even then, 
and this cottage had not improved. 
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The old cottage built in the ‘‘nineties’’. 
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It had belonged to the time when 
magazine covers were considered suff- 
cient adornment for the unsealed walls 
of the summer cottage; and when the 
“divan,” as the couch was called, was 
covered with anything available that was 
not good enough for the city house. 
Only the very rich had really comfortable 
and beautiful summer homes. 

This old style cottage of the Garfield 
period was not only torn up from its 
roots, but was made over inside and out- 


side. 

Iven the site of the old cottage was 
unpleasant, so its fairy godmother, hav- 
= 
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View of the hall from the doorway 
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ing had the courage to buy it, had it 


moved to a worthier location. Herc it 
began to thrive. 

The dingy clapboard exterior was 
covered with gray stucco. The dul! 


shingled roof was transformed by red 
tile. Broad, low porches with white 
columns, and floors of flag stone set in 
black cement, made a happy change from 
the old.. bleak porches. The windows 
were broadened. and French doors lead- 
ing to the porches gave it a different 
aspect. 

A wing was added that gave room in- 
side for a kitchen on the first floor, and 
bath room space above. Several baths 
were added. Hardwood floors and elec- 
tric lights were installed. The fixtures 
were planned with much thought as to 
the proper placing of base receptacles. 
and side lights. so that there would be 
lamps in just the right places. The wall 
fixtures were carefully placed in regard 
to the panelling, and to the furniture 
planned for the rooms. The wall be- 
tween the narrow hall and living room 
was knocked out, making a large and 
attractive living hall. The staircase be- 
came greatly improved by turning the 
stairs at the bottom, which made an in- 
teresting landing, and also had a door 
leading to the kitchen. The impractical, 
ugly fireplaces in living room and dining 
room were torn out and replaced by 
larger, well proportioned ones. A view 
of the living room fireplace with its in- 
viting fireside bench is shown in the 
photograph. Throughout the house the 
wood work was painted cream. In the 
living room the walls were painted deep 
cream. Panels were made by the use of 
wood moulding; these were papered in 
wall paper of Chinese design of brown, 
orange and blue, on a cream ground, and 
were glazed to give the effect of painted 
panels. The furniture was painted 
peacock blue, lined in putty color. Chintz 
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The house after remodeling 


of vellow, orange, brown and blue made 
charming curtains, and a slip cover for 


wing chair was made of the same 
material. A tan rug with Chinese blue 
border was used. Lamp shades and 


cushions contributed their bright notes of 


blue and yellow to the scheme. 

In the dining room the walls were 
painted deep cream, the peasant furni- 
ture blue and yellow, and a Chinese rug 
in its soft colorings, was thoroughly sat- 
isfactory with vellow lamp shades and 
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The dining room is in deep cream with Peasant furniture 
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curtains. <A far cry, this gay room, from 
the old sober one whose only claim to 
color had been its red table cloth. There 
was difficulty in finding an over mantle 
decoration for this room; as the owner 
did not care to put money into an expen- 
sive mirror or picture—and the cheap 
ones were so ugly. The decorator used 
a square of printed linen, in a large de- 
sign, bound and hung like a tapestry. 
This repeated the colors in the room 
most effectively. These stairs 
rooins opened into each other and were 
well schemed in different combinations 
of the same colorings so that they were 
keyed together without being monoto- 
nous. 

For the bedrooms, fresh, simple, 
schemes were assembled by first choos- 
ing the chintzes to be used; and then 
having the inexpensive furniture painted 
from the lovely chintz colorings. One of 
the south rooms had walls papered in 
grav and furniture with yellow and violet 
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lines. Not being quite satished with the 
results in this room, the decorator felt a 
need for more yellow and supplied it by 
painting, with vellow dye, the white 
lowers in the chintz, which was used as 
curtains, and for slip covers, which dis- 
guised some ugly chairs. Gray wool 
rugs were used on the floor. These rugs 
deserve a word, as they were used suc- 
cessfully in all the bed rooms. They 
wear well; are comparatively inexpen- 
sive; can be made up in any size and 
color, and do not kick up the way rag 
rugs have a habit of doing. Another 
bedroom which had chintz curtains and 
chair coverings, had its walls papered in 
a violet, and furniture painted cream, 
with bouquets of blue and violet. A blue 
rug was used. The third bedroom had 
turquoise blue in the walls and curtains 
of blue and cream striped silk. Bed and 
chair covers were of chintz in these 
colors. The furniture was mahogany, 
and the rug tan color. 


The fireplace in the living room with its unusual fireside bench 
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Wicker furniture and wide awnings make the porches attractive 


Pleasant small rooms for the maids, 
and a bath, replaced the old attic space. 
Ruffled curtains of dotted swiss and 
plain white furniture was used in their 
rooms. 

Wicker furniture, wide awnings, plants 


By 


and soft cushions turned the porches into 
comfortable living rooms, and with the 
aid of green lawn and shrubbery this re- 
juvenated cottage is now something 
very much more than a shelter from the 
elements. 


The Cupboard Cooler and the Solar Heater 


Carol Marion Wheaton 


WO interesting contrivances 
working for the convenience and 
economy of the California house- 
wife are the cupboard cooler 
and the solar heater. The cooler has 

been used for many years in California 

and answers very satisfactorily the pur- 
pose of a refrigerator in that land of 
scarce and high-priced ice. The dryness 


and purity of the air seems in itself to 
have a sweetening and preserving qual- 
ity, and this is made good use of in these 
cupboards. 

The most common cool-cupboard is the 
size and shape of a chimney and usually 
built against an outside wall, preferably 
on the north side of the house. This is 
fitted with shelves of strong, coarse wire 
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netting, flush with the front side, which is 
formed by the door opening into it. Next 
the floor at one side is a screened aper- 
ture opening directly to the outer air. At 
the top or to one side of the top is an- 
other screened outside opening. It will 
thus be seen that a circulation of air is 
always maintained up through the open- 
work shelves and around whatever food 
is kept upon them. Milk, eggs, butter, 
cream, meats can be kept here, sweet and 
cool as in a refrigerator. 

When the weather is very warm the 
California housewife puts a wet towel or 
even wet newspaper around her bottle of 
cream in the cooler, and the evaporation 
from the wet covering tends to reduce 
the temperature. Butter may be kept in 
better condition in the same way. 

Larger cupboards or ordinary pantries 
are also kept very cool by the simple de- 
vice of an outside screened opening near 
the floor and another near the ceiling. 
Strangers in California are often puzzled 
by the numerous small screened openings 
spattered over the outside walls of apart- 
ment buildings. The riddle is 
when one knows that each apartment has 


solved 


its cupboard cooler. 

There seems no reason why this device 
could not be used in other parts of the 
country, at least for a part of the year. 
The openings would, of course, have to 
be fitted with windows to be closed in 
very cold weather; and in hot, muggy 
weather an ice box or cellar would have 
to be resorted to. [ut the necessity for 
ice could, at least, be put off for a greater 
proportion of the year. 

The solar heater is a later device and 
makes use of California sunshine to heat 
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water to be used in bathrooms and kitch- 
ens. Roofs of bungalows and also of 
more pretentious houses are made quite 
flat in this country of little rain, so it 1s 
an easy matter to install directly over 
the bathroom a coil of pipe, preferably 
copper, connected with the water system. 
This coil of pipe is boarded in at the 
sides, covered with glass and insulated 
in such a way as to prevent as much as 
possible the radiation of heat. It is pos- 
sible to prevent radiation to such an ex- 
tent as to preclude the loss of more than 
four degrees of heat during an interven- 
ing cloudy day. 

In Southern California particularly, 
where the sun shines practically all the 
year around, and with a fervent intensity 
at that, the water in this exposed coil 
becomes very hot, and a circulation is 
set up. Often on opening a hot water 
faucet, the water will be found to be 
steaming hot, too hot to be used for 
bathing purposes without the addition of 
cold water. These heaters are sometimes 
built on the south side of a house, with 
a slanting glass roof to catch the sun's 
rays. 

As water tanks in California houses 
are usually heated by gas or electricity, 
turned on when the occasion demands, 
willing old Sol effects quite a saving 
when hot water is needed for laundering 
or any other household purpose. 

It would seem that this device also 
might be made use of in the inore eastern 
states which have long, hot summers; 
such states, for instance, as Towa, Minne- 
sota, Kansas, Missouri, Ohio, and others. 
A handy man of the house or a modern 
high school boy could easily install it at 
a comparatively small cost. 
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Homes Painted White 


CMON LANDING 


Pe OP HING seems to ie more at- 
3 tractive, and certainly there is 
nothing more popular just now 
than the comparatively small 
house painted white. At the same time 
the white painted house is apt to be es- eee] 
sentially Colonial in its type. Colonial CO ACL = | 
details are the development from white 
painted wood, the delicacy of the curves 
in the mouldings catching and reflecting 
the shadows as well as the light from the 
white painted woodwork. In fact, many 
of the typically Colonial mouldings were 
designed with reference to their reflected al LIVING ROOM [BED ROOM’! 
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bed mouldings under a projecting soffit. 
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the greatest beauty of the Colonial. Put ti h| 0-7 Wi 


some crude white mouldings up beside 
the subtle curves of a Colonial cornice. 
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E. W. Stillwell, Architect 


Colonial details give a wonderful play of light and shadow 
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E. W. Stillwell, Architect 


The green blinds are effective against the white of the house 


and the difference will be felt quite as 
much, perhaps, as it 1s seen. 

The first home of this group is not 
unusual in type. It has a standard ar- 
rangement of six rooms all opening off 
the central interior hall. Everything has 
been carefully studied and the essentials 
placed in their proper relations. The re- 
frigerator and broom closet are in the 
rear entry. The cool cupboards are be- 
side the kitchen door. The dish cup- 
board is at the left of the sink, which is 
the side approved by household economic 
authorities. 

The front portico is attractive with its 
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seats on either side the entrance, and the 
eye is carried on by the flower boxes and 
the trellises at either end of the house. 

Considerably larger is the next home 
shown in these photographs, with porches 
on either side, giving entrance to all of 
the main living rooms, and to one bed- 
room; a very livable arrangement. 

Alternate plans have been provided, one 
with a basement, basement stairs and a 
heating plant, and the other plan is 
shown as the house was built in Califor- 
nia, where basements are not so neces- 
sary as in colder climates. 

In general the two plans are similar: 
each has stairs to the attic, and in fact 
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it would seem that the two plans could be 
used in any locality in case one chose to 
have the den instead of another bedroom, 
or with the larger bedroom between the 
kitchen and the hall. The breakfast room 
looks very inviting as it is glimpsed be- 
yond the porch in the photo. 

The house is very attractive with the 
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spreading porches on either side, and the 
gable filled with windows lighting the 
attic rooms. The porch posts with the 
trellises between add an unusual bit of 
detail to the porches. Also one notes the 
wide, single paneled door with its narrow 
sidelights, the Colonial knocker and hard- 
ware and the green shutters. 


Stucco in Home Building 


Dm A TUCCO for the house and for the 
SS, garden accessories is particularly 
effective when it is intended to 
carry out a complete landscape 
or garden scheme in connection with the 
house. It may not be possible to do the 
landscape work and planting the same 
year that the house is built. In that case 
there are two possible lines of procedure 
which is in common practice. If the lot 
is owned for a year before the house is 
built, and especially if it is in easy access 
of the prospective home builder, instead 
of building first, the planting may be 
done and the grounds laid out so that the 
shrubs and young trees and even the 
grass may be growing while the time is 
passing before, and while the house is 
being built. In this way the planting 
close about the house may be set as soon 
as the building is completed, and that 
desolatingly new look so often seen in a 
newly completed house is entirely 
avoided. The house seems at home im- 
mediately. 

Much of the work may be done by the 
family with wholesome satisfaction, and 
improved health, possibly. The local 
conditions must be carefully studied if 
one is to plan his own home grounds 
successfully. The type and character of the 
house must be taken into consideration in 
connection with the locally available 
hardy plants, shrubs and trees, for these 


things will grow better than something 
not native to the locality or acclimated to 
it. The character of the subso!! must often 
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Architect's Small House Service Bureau, Mountain Division 


This design shows Italian infiuence 


be taken into account. The surface soil 
may be made much what it should be, 
other conditions being right. 

The design of the house shows Italian 
influence, and is quite unusual in char- 
acter with its simple outline and tiled 
roofs. 

The exterior woodwork stained a dark 
cypress, a treatment frequently used in 
Italian homes where the woodwork is left 
in its natural color and allowed to weather 
into a beautiful grayish brown tone. 

The structure is hollow tile, with the 
exterior stuccoed. The roof is of red tile 
over the cream color of the stucco, and 
brick is used for the base course of the 
house and for the window sills, giving an 
attractive touch of color. An unusual 
treatment is given to the chimney, ex- 
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pressing the unusual in the exterior as 
the fireplace alcove is an unusual interior 
treatment. 

The dimensions of this house are 38 
feet wide by 45 feet deep. For a house 
of this size the living room is unusually 
large. It is reached through a front entry 
containing a generous coat closet. Out- 
standing features of the living room are 
noted in its unusual inglenook with book- 
cases, and also its easy access to the gar- 
den through full length French doors 
opening onto the garden porch. 

The bed room portion of the house is 
secluded from the living rooms. The 
bedrooms are reached through a private 


_ hall which opens directly to the bathroom 


as well as to both bedrooms. The kitchen 
is small, but planned for convenience. A 
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storage pantry is provided, and ice box. 

The next illustration shows a stucco 
house of the larger type. We have seen 
so much of the tiny rooms. especially 
those of us who have resorted to small 
apartments for our living quarters, that 
when it is possible, there is sure to be a 
reaction against the very small size of 
rooms, and the home builder will insist 
on good sized rooms for his home. 

There is a certain luxury in the wide 
central hall with good sized rooms open- 
ing on each side. In this design the 
stairs are set well back in the hall so that 
the second floor can be reached without 
being conspicuous from the front rooms. 
The breakfast alcove opening from the 
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A larger home 
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kitchen is perhaps larger than is neces- 
sary for the three or four places for 
which they are usually planned. 

Qn the second floor are two good bed- 
rooms, with a sewing room opening 
from one of the front chambers, which 
could, when desired, be used as a dress- 
ing room. There is a smaller bedroom 
beside the bathroom, and a sleeping 


porch, well proportioned for accommo- 
dating several beds. 

The exterior of this house is of stucco 
over metal lath and frame construction. 
It has a hooded entrance, and eaves pro- 
jecting to give a protection to the front 
windows. 
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Chas. S. Sedgwick, Architect 


Perennials 


As winter comes on cover perennials 
with coarse straw that is alternated with 
some reliable fertilizer, or bark refuse. 
Leave plenty of “breathing space,” particu- 
larly for canterbury bells and never let 
fresh fertilizer come directly in contact 


with plant roots, but let them feed up from 
the ground what they wish. For many of 
the ingredients of even good fertilizing 
agents are not “food” until they are “pre- 
pared” for the plants, 
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Roof Treatment 


ETHE treatment of the roof gives 
character to the house, and often 
is the deciding element in the 
type of house to which it really 
belongs. There is a certain dignity in the 
long unbroken sweep of the roof, if it 1s 
well proportioned and makes a fitting 
part in the composition. The roof with 
dormers and gables tends to the pictur- 
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esque or to its own peculiar style, of 
which perhaps it is the symbol, as the 
gambrel roof and straight dormers are 
the outstanding feature of the Dutch 
Colonial, or the timbered gables bespeak 
an English treatment. 

The roof which is typical of the bun- 
galow is low pitched and generally with- 
out dormers, as there is no second story 
in the true bungalow. The attic space 
may not even be used for storage, though 
it should provide for a circulation of air 
under the roof in order to keep the rooms 
cool during the warm season. We are 
coming to realize that it is the circulation 
of the air which is more important to 
comfortable living than its temperature. 
With constantly moving air between the 
roof and the ceilings of the rooms, the 
house will cool as soon as the evening 
breeze springs up, as it usually does after 
a hot day. 

The first home of this group is a white 
bungalow, with a long unbroken roof, re- 
lieved by the boulder or rough brick 
chimney. The same material is used for 
the porch work, and in its dark color 
contrasts with the white of the exterior 
walls. The house is built with a frame 
construction, sheathed and shingled. The 
floor plan shows a popular arrangement 
for a five room house, with the living 
room across the entire front and the din- 
ing room opening from it with only 
pillars between. Both are good sized 
rooms giving a window filled exposure in 
three directions, which should make it 
cool even on the warmest days. 

The kitchen is well arranged and 
equipped. The refrigerator is placed in 
the rear entry. The two bedrooms are 
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A low pitched roof is typical of the bungalow 


conveniently placed, and supplied with 
closets. The linen closet is placed in the 
bathroom. There is a convenient coat 
closet opening from the living room. 

The gables are fitted with louvres 
which, with their overlapping slats, 
permit a thorough circulation of the air 
under the roof and yet give a protec- 
tion from rain. Louvres should be cov- 
ered with a heavy screen wire mesh 
to prevent anything getting into the 
attic. It may also be fitted with doors 
of solid wood, to close back of the 
louvre opening. In a cold climate this ts 
a desirable precaution if the house is to 
be kept warm during a season of severely 
cold weather. The roofs of summer cot- 
tages are often fitted with louvres, and 
registers placed in the ceilings of the 
rooms. These registers are opened on 
hot days, and the warm air at the ceilings 
escapes, and are closed when the furnace 
is started, in order to keep the warm air 
inside. 

The second home shown in this group 


is a cottage, with the three sleeping 
rooms built under the roof. The gables 
at the side and the dormers front and 
rear give light and air to these rooms, 
and the steeper roof gives height ample 
for a second story. 

The plan is unusually attractive in the 
arrangement of the rooms, with the 
ingle and book cases about the fireplace, 
and the bay in the dining room. 

The entrance is through the porch to 
the living room. The stairs are in one 
end of the living room, three steps lead- 
ing to a landing, and a window on the 
landing. The attractive nook, fireplace 
and book cases fill most of the other end 
of the room. The basement stairs are 
under the main stairs with an entrance 
at the grade level. There is a door be- 
tween the kitchen and living room, so 
that the mistress may reach the front 
door from the kitchen without going 
around through the dining room and 
pantry. 

On the second floor the rooms are 
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finished under the roof, with full ceiling 
height for the two rooms with windows 
in the dormers. The third room has the 
ceiling somewhat dropped as it extends 
under the roof, with closet under the 
roof. 

The last home shown is unusually at- 
tractive, built as it is of brick and stucco. 
The brick work is carried to the sill 
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The flowering vine on the porch adds greatly to the beauty of this home 
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course of the windows all about the 
house, with the chimney and the porch 
piers built of brick their entire height. 
Dark stained timber work frames the 
windows. 

With entrance trom the stoop, through 
a vestibule, with coat closet at one side, 
the central hall is 10 feet wide, large open- 
ings leading to the living room on one 
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side and dining room on the other. The 
whole space of the front of the house is 
thus thrown together. Both rooms are 
very attractive. 

Beyond the dining room is a Pullman 
alcove with table and seats, in one end of 
the kitchen, which is quite complete in its 
arrangement. The stairs are set well back 
in the hall, with basement stairs and a 
a grade entrance under. A toilet con- 
nects directly with the first floor bed 
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room, while the bath room is on the sec- 
ond floor. Three sleeping rooms are fin- 
ished under the roof. l 

A notable feature in the planning of 
this home is the garage, placed under the 
extending dining room, and projecting 
to the front and roofed, as may be seen 
in illustration, to get sufficient length for 
the car. The house is set high, on a ter- 
race so that the grades are excellent for 
such an arrangement. 
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Decoration and Furnishing 
Virginia Robie, Editor 


Furnishing the Bedroom 


HESIHERE is a widespread delusion 
rote my to the effect that the art of house 
Sam | furnishing can be taught by 

means of recipe directions to fit 
in with all circumstances,” says Mr. 
Shaw Sparrow. “Tell me how to furnish 
my bedroom,” says one person. “What 
decoration is suitable for a study?” an- 
other asks. “What is the best covering 
for chairs?” has long been a favorite 
question. Recipes are not of the slightest 
good in art. Every room needs a treat- 
ment of its own, determined by its light, 
size and shape, its purpose, the hobbies 
and tastes of those who live in it, and— 
more important still— the amount of 
money to be spent on its furniture and 
decoration. Every room in a_ house, 
again, should be in harmony with the 
others, yet unlike them. Most of us fall 
into error either by making all the rooms 
too much the same, or by giving too much 
contrast between their styles or between 
their color schemes. 

These factors differ, more or less, in 
all households. One is concerned with 
architectural, the other with decorative 
matters; and then Mr. Sparrow gives ex- 
cellent rules in household grammar as 
applied to bedrooms. 

What are the main 
asks. There are three: 

1. Thorough ventilation at all hours 
of the day and night. 


necessaries’ he 


2. Fitments to do away with ward- 
robes and chests of drawers, so that 
room-space and air-space may not be 
wasted. 

3. A good position for the bed, not 
only away from the draught passing be- 
tween window, door, and fireplace, but 
free from the early morning light. The 
foot of a bed should not face a window. 

In a small room there is often a win- 
dow almost as wide as the outer wall; 
the door faces it, and the fireplace has a 
position very well fitted to make another 
keen draught. The bed, wherever it is 
put, stands in a current of air, so the win- 
dow is blocked up at night with heavy 
curtains. 

Good architects have said that bed- 
room planning is often harmed by false 
notions of symmetry. Let us think more 
of convenience and less of symmetry, 
they advise. When bedrooms are small 
and square, why put a very large window 
in the center of a small outer wall? If 
we divide that wall into halves, the half 
on our right hand could be reserved for a 
window, while that on the left could be 
given to the bed, which might occupy 
either of two positions: first, with its 
head to the outer wall, or, second, with 
its head to the left-hand wall and its foot 
to a fireplace. As to the best position for 
a door, architects choose the lower cor- 
ner of the right-hand wall, because the 
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door, when opened, acts as a screen both 
to the fireplace and to the bed, while pre- 
venting—as much as possible—a direct 
draught with the window. 

On the other hand, when the window 
has a central position, the following plan 
may be chosen: 

(a) Let the bed stand near the mid- 
dle of the right-hand wall, with its head 
to the wall. 

(b) Put the fireplace opposite, in the 
center of the left hand wall. 

(c) Below the fireplace, at the bot- 
tom end of that wall, build the door, tak- 
ing care to let it open from right to left, 
so that it may screen the bed. 

Again, it is convenient to make two 
central windows close together: then the 
dressing-table may be placed between 
them. These are English suggestions, 
but full of good advice for the American 
householder. 

Mrs. Wharton favors the French 
scheme of planning, and while her sug- 
gestions would not be practical in the 
average American house, they are decid- 
edly interesting and well worth consider- 
ation by those who are building large 
houses. 

Of the various ways in which a bed- 
room may be planned, she says, none is 
so desirable as the French method of sub- 
dividing it into a suite composed of two or 
more small rooms. Where space is not 
restricted there should in fact be four 
rooms, preceded by an antechamber sepa- 
rating the suite from the main corridor 
of the house. The small sitting-room or 
boudoir opens into this antechamber ; and 
next comes the bedroom, beyond which 
are the dressing and bath rooms. In 
French suites of this kind, there are 


usually but two means of entrance from 
the main corridor: one for the use of the 
occupant, leading into the antechamber, 
the other opening into the bathroom, to 
give access to the servants. This arrange- 
ment, besides giving greater privacy, pre- 
serves much valuable wall-space, which 
would be sacrificed in America to the 
supposed necessity of making every room 
in a house open upon one of the main 
passageways. 

The plan of the bedroom suite can, of 
course, be carried out only in large 
houses; but even where there is no lack 
of space, such an arrangement is seldom 
adopted by American architects, and 
most of the more important houses re- 
cently built contain immense bedrooms, 
instead of a series of suites. To enumer- 
ate the practical advantages of the suite 
over the single large room hardly comes 
within the scope of my suggestions, but 
as the uses to which a bedroom is put, 
fall into certain natural subdivisions, it 
will be more convenient to consider it as 
a suite. 

Since bedrooms are no longer used as 
salons, there 1s no reason for decorating 
them in an elaborate manner; and, how- 
ever magnificent the other apartments, 
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it is evident that in this part of the house 
simplicity is most fitting. Now that peo- 
ple have been taught the unhealthiness 
of sleeping in a room with stuff hangings, 
heavy window-draperies and tufted fur- 
niture, the old fashion of painted walls 
and bare floors naturally commends it- 
self: and as the bedroom suite 1s but the 
subdivision of one large room, it is obvi- 


ously better that the same style of deco- 
ration should be used throughout. For 
this reason, plain walls and chintz or cot- 
ton hangings are more appropriate to the 
boudoir than silk and gilding. If the 
walls are without pattern, a figured 
chintz may be chosen for curtains and 
furniture. It is a good plan to cover all 
the chairs and sofas in the bedroom suite 
with slips matching the window-curtains :; 
but where this 


is done, the furniture 
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should, if possible, be designed for the 


purpose, since the lines of modern up- 
holstered chairs are not suited to slips. 


The habit of designing furniture for slip- 
covers originated in the Middle Ages. 
At a time when the necessity for trans- 
porting furniture was added to the other 
difficulties of travel, it was usual to have 
common carpenter-built benches and ta- 
bles, that might be left behind without 
risk, and to cover these with richly em- 
broidered slips. The custom persisted 
long after furniture had ceased to be a 
part of luggage, and the benches and 
tabourets now seen in many European 
palaces are covered merely with embroi- 
dered slips. Even when a set of furniture 
was upholstered with silk, it was usual, 
in the eighteenth century, to provide em- 
broidered cotton covers for use in sum- 
mer, while curtains of the same stuff 
were substituted for the heavier hangings 
used in winter. Old inventories frequent- 
ly mention these tenures d’ete, which are 
well adapted to our hot summer climate. 

The boudoir should contain a writing- 
table, a lounge or lit de repos, and one or 
two comfortable armchairs, while in a 
bedroom forming part of a suite only the 
bedstead and its accessories should be 
placed. 

The pieces of furniture needed in a 
well-appointed dressing-room are the toi- 
let-table, washstand, clothes-press and 
cheval-glass, with the addition, if space 
permits, of one or two chiffoniers. If a 
bathroom is included in the suite, the 
washstand is superfluous unless it so hap- 
pens that the bathroom is used by other 
members of the family. 

When it comes to the decorating and 
furnishing of the bedrooms, the architect. 
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who may have held sway elsewhere 
throughout the house, says a well-known 
designer, usually yields to circumstances 
and gives up the struggle to do things in 
his own way. Bedrooms, therefore, ex- 
press the knowledge and taste of the mis- 
tress, or of the individual occupants, 
rather than that of the architect, and 
may, therefore, be very, very bad, or very 
good. 

Bedroom walls are too frequently pa- 
pered with paper tinted in too strong 
colors, with wall coverings strangely 
striped or figured. Rooms for girls are 
papered with great bunches of pink roses 
and metallic green leaves, the pattern 
whirling and dancing before the eyes— 
tolerable, perhaps, to young persons of 
robust health, but tending to aggravate 
a case of fever or sick headache. 

Sir Andrew Wilson, the celebrated 
physician, in visiting a sick friend in 
London, ordered a high screen of neutral 
tints to be placed around the bed, stating 
that the wall-paper was enough to give 
the patient brain fever. A gray paper, 
printed in a small pattern, 1s very sooth- 
ing and many other tones could be men- 
tioned. Figured papers undoubtedly have 
their place as well as plain ones; all de- 
pends upon the room, its location, light, 
surroundings, also the taste and tempera- 
mental equipment of the owner. 

One of the perplexing questions of 
house-furnishing is the arrangement of 
the furniture; how to place the various 
pieces in order to obtain the best results. 
If the room is a sleeping-apartment, how 
dispose the furniture so that light, air, 
and privacy are secured? 

Oftentimes, when the library, living- 
room, and dining-room are well arranged, 
the bedrooms of the house are lacking in 
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any plan or forethought in the arrange- 
ment of the furniture. The bed faces a 
window, making sleep impossible after 
sunrise, or the dressing-table is in a dark 
corner, where little light is obtained. 
Something is lacking in the general 
scheme. (Guest-rooms are usually the 
greatest offenders against comfort, for 
they are seldom occupied by the mem- 
bers of the family, and thus their various 
shortcomings are unnoticed. Where a 
room is so cut up by doors and windows 
that the only place for the bed is opposite 
a window the architect is largely to 
blame. If the exposure be eastern, the 
annoyance is deep-seated. Heavy shades 
are seldom sufficient to shut out the early 
morning sun. Again, in shutting out the 
sun the direct means of air may also be 
cut off. 

Another fault, common to many bed- 
rooms, lies in the placing of the fixtures. 
Possibly the room is lighted by a small 
chandelier with four burners. In addi- 
tion, there are doubtless side-lights. It 
is in the latter that comfort is usually dis- 
regarded. Two lights are the common 
appropriation, and these usually decorate 
the side wall which is least broken by 
openings. The sole purpose of these 
lights is, presumably, to give illumination 
for comfortable dressing. The dressing- 
table 1s placed so as to give best light by 
day. The fixtures are as far as possible 
trom this point. A little forethought 
might have located the two together. 

The bedroom, exclusive of 
sleep, a good portion of one’s life has 
necessarily to be spent, ought not to be 
wanting, any more than so-called recep- 
tion-rooms, in attractiveness to the eye. 
The paramount considerations are hy- 
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ON INTERIOR DECORATION 


Letters intended for answer through these columns or by mail should be addressed to ‘Keith's Decorative Service” and 
should give all information possible as to exposure of rooms, finish of woodwork, colors preferred, etc. Send diagram of floor 


plan. Enclose return postage. 


Red Gum Woodwork. 


J. S. G—We are building a new house 
and would like your suggestions in re- 
gard to window and wall decorations and 
the finish of the woodwork, which is to 
be red gum on the lower floor. The din- 
ing-room has black walnut panels with 
red gum trimmings to a height of a little 
less than three feet from floor. Oak 
floors throughout the lower floor. 

The second floor is to be finished in 
old ivory with doors of red gum stained 
walnut or mahogany. 

The house faces northeast, and the 
long side of the living-room has a north- 
west frontage with a large plate glass 
window in the middle and a small one 
on each side. The southwest end of the 
living-room has a fireplace in center with 
French window on each side, looking out 
on a covered porch. 

On the first floor, the picture moulding 
extends around room at the top of door 
and window casings. At top of the wall 
is heavy cove moulding. It has been sug- 
gested that in the living-room an orna- 
mental plaster design or stencil be used 
on space between picture moulding and 
cove. We had thought of painting the 
walls for the present rather than paper- 
ing them immediately. 

The house is a brick veneer of a south- 
ern colonial style of architectore. 

We would also like your opinion in re- 
gard to painting the radiators. 


Ans. — You should have a delightful 
house. All the arrangement is good. If 
the birch or gum trim of living room is 
stained mahogany, let it have the brown- 


ish tone. The hall will, of course, be the 
same. We should let the walnut panels 
of the dining-room wainscot determine 
the remainder of the finish, viz., the doors 
and casings, etc. We would use walnut 
furniture. If the wall is painted, a very 
pale shade of old blue would set off the 
walnut, using deeper tones for window 
draperies and rug. Chairs seated in old 
blue tapestry would be excellent. 

In regard to the living-room walls, a 
soft pale ecru is the best selection in a 
painted wall, with deep ivory ceiling. 
The space between picture moulding and 
coved moulding should be painted the 
same as the main wall. We should not 
care for any stenciled decoration there, 
but a plaster modeling in slight reliet 
would be decorative and help the plain- 
ness of the wall. This should be either 
the same color as the wall or very slight- 
ly lighter in tone. 

The staining of the doors on the sec- 
ond floor. whether walnut or mahogany, 
will, of course, be determined by the fur- 
niture to be used. We are ourselves very 
partial to the use of walnut with old 
ivory; but the red gum takes either stain 
well. 

In regard to the radiators, their loca- 
tion would have some bearing. They are 
sometimes treated as part of the furni- 
ture, or painted the color of the wall. 
Where the wall is a neutral tone, as gray 
or ecru or brown, this 1s a good solution 
of a vexing question. Gilding them 1s 
not so good, though sometimes in cham- 
bers it looks well. Deep ivory is a good 
color to paint them if there is an ivory 
or ecru wall. 
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A. P. M. We have already received 
much help from reading your magazine 
and now beg your assistance in harmon- 
izing our woodwork to the furniture. 

The woodwork in the living room and 
dining room is oak, stained a reddish 
brown and shellacked, while the furniture 
in both rooms is fumed oak and brown 
wicker, that in the dining room being 
some darker than the living room. What 
can be done with the woodwork? Also, 
what color of brick shall we use in the 
fireplace we are about to put in? 

The walls of the living room are tan 
and the rugs are hand-woven, tan with 
rose and blue in the border. The dra- 
peries are deep rose, blue and a little tan. 

Our dining room rug is gray and blue 
Wilton. Am going to have plain blue 
draperies and tapestry paper. 

Ans. Replying to your inquiry, there 
are two things can be done with the 
woodwork. It can be changed by sand- 
papering off the shellac and a part at least 
of the old reddish stain. The only other 
thing you can do is to paint it. You do 
not say what the wood is. If it is Oregon 
pine and not oak, why not paint it deep 
ivory? Not white, you understaand, but 
the sort of grayish tone of old ivory. It 
would freshen up your house more than 
anything else you could do to it. You 
could then have fireplace facings of soft, 
warm gray brick, which is lovely with 
old ivory. In case you keep the brown 
woodwork, then we advise facings of 
tapestry brick in the rough surface, but 
it will be a hard job to try to change the 
brown stain and not very satisfactory 
when you have done your best. 

Your furnishings as you describe them 
will go very well with the old ivory and 
your ideas about the dining room are 
good. 


Brown Woodwork 


Draperies. 


C. L.—I have been a reader of your 
magazine for several months and would 
appreciate your advice about the follow- 
ing for our new home: My dining room 
rug will be blue and gray and have wal- 
nut furniture. What kind of draperies 
would be pretty and how shall I arrange 
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FURNITURE 


This book gives complete instructions for 
finishing all wood—hard or soft, old or 
new. Tells how inexpensive soft wood 
may be finished so it is as beautiful and 
artistic as hardwood. FE xplains just what 
materials to use and how to apply them. 
Includes color card—gives covering ca- 
pacities, etc. Use coupon below. 


JOHNSON’S WOOD DYE 


Johnson’s Wood Dye is very easy to ap- 
ply —It goes on quickly, without a lap or 
a streak. It penetrates deeply, bringing 
out the beauty of the grain without rais- 
ing it—dries in 4 hours and does not rub 
off or smudge. 


BUILDING?P? 


Doubtless you want the most house for the least 
money. Our book will help you realize that ambi- 
tion without “cutting corners.” If, after receiving 
book, you wish further information, write our In- 
dividual Advice department. Experts will gladly 
solve your problem without charge. 
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' S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis. | 
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Whitney 
Casement 
Windows 


—a practical window 
—a beautiful window 


—a trouble-proof 
window 


—a durable window 
—an economical window 


You will have no more 
troubles with sticking win- 
dow sash, rattling, slamm- 
ingorleakingof cold air and 
rain, after your home is 
equipped with Whitney 


Casement Windows. They 


also add charm and 


distinction to your home. 


Write for full information. 


WHITNEY 


WINDOW CORPORATION 


138 East Lake St., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


= HEWITT & BROWN 
ARCHITECTS 


for a triple window? Also my guest room 
furniture is walnut with old ivory wood- 
work, cream papering. I plan to have the 
cream filet curtains but can’t decide on 
the overdrapes. Also would small blue 
rag rugs be better to use than a large 
rug? 

Have my living room all planned and 
fitted with the exception of the small win- 
dows on each side of the fireplace. There 
will be window seats under them. Plan 
to have the two small windows on each 
side and I thought to shirr the cream 
filet on small rods on the windows would 
be best so the curtains would not be in 
the way when the windows were opened. 
But can’t decide how to fix the draperies. 

Ans.—Side curtains of plain blue ma- 
terial would be best for the dining room. 
Let these hang on the outer sides only of 
the group, and run across the entire top 
as a valance. Valances and lambrequins 
are being very much used again now. 


In the guest room, instead of filet lace, 
make your inside curtains of fine, plain 
bobbinet lace, simply hemmed an inch 
and a half deep. If you plan to use blue 
rugs, then get blue and white flowered 
Canton crepe for over curtains. The blue 
rag rugs will be very good with the wal- 
nut furniture. We would not have more 
than two pretty good size rugs in so small 
a room—one before the dresser and one 
beside the bed. Do not have two sets of 
curtains on the small windows over the 
seats. Have only what you use for over- 
curtains at the large windows. 


No. 500 Pullman Breakfast Set 
This Breakfast Set 
does not require 
any special setting. 
It can be used in 
breakfast alcove, 
kitchen on porch 
or lawn. 

Whether your home 


is new or old, get a 
PULLMAN BREAKFAST SET for beauty and convenience, 


Reasonably Priced. Illustrations On Request 
GARDEN CRAFT 
8 Lake St., Crystal Lake, IIl. 


Manufacturers of High Class Garden Furniture, Pergolas, Ar- 
bors, Trellises, Lattice Fences, Seats, etc. Free Literature 
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SEVEN-ROOM House No. 702 
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Designed for the Service Department, American Face Brick Association 


This attractive Dutch Colonial Bungalow is one of the ninety-six beautiful homes shown in our ‘‘Face Brick Bungalow 
and Small House Plans.” The charm and simplicity of the exterior suggests the coziness and comfort of the interior. 
The grouping of the living room, dining room, porch and hall is one of the distinctive features of this house. 


Homes of Lasting Satisfaction 


EAUTY, durability, fire-safety, comfort and econ- 

omy are the things every builder wants in hishome. 
All are to be found, to a surpassing degree, in the one 
material — Face Brick. 

The realization of this fact by home-builders, who 
view home-building as a permanent investment, is 
responsible for the amazing increase in the number 
of Face Brick homes, both large and small, which are 
being built in all parts of the country. 

Every prospective home-builder should have “The 
Story of Brick,” an attractive booklet with beautiful 
illustrations of modern homes. It discusses such mat- 
ters as Comparative Costs, Basic Requirements in 
Building, The Extravagance of Cheapness, and other 
kindred subjects. It points out how, in a few years, 
the savings that go witha Face Brick house more than 
wipe out the slightly higher first cost of Face Brick over 
less beautiful and less durable materials. “The Story of 
Brick” is sent free on request. 

“Face Brick Bungalow and Small House Plans” are 
issued in four booklets, showing 3 to 4-room houses, 


5-room houses, 6-room houses and 7 to &-room houses, 
in all ninety-six, each reversible with a different exte- 
rior design. These designs are unusual and distinctive, 
combined with convenient interiors and economical 
construction. The entire set for one dollar. Any one 
of the booklets 25 cents, preferably in stamps. 

We have the complete working drawings, specifi- 
cations and masonry quantity estimates at nominal 

rices. Select from the booklets the designs you like 
bee and order the plans, even if you are not going to 
build now, for their study will be not only interesting 
and instructive, but helpful in formulating your future 
plans for a home. 

You may want “The Home of Beauty,” fifty designs, 
mostly two stories, representing a wide variety of archi- 
tectural styles and floor plans. Sent for 50 cents in 
stamps. We also distribute complete working drawings, 
specifications and quantity estimates for these houses 
at nominal prices. 

Address, American Face Brick Association, 1724 
Peoples Life Building, Chicago, Illinois. 


NOT HOW CHEAP— BUT HOW GOOD 


i, HOUSEHOLD 
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Stains and Their Removal 


TAINS — what has caused them 
and how they may be removed— 
T give more trouble to the house- 
= wife in the summer and autumn 
seasons than at any other time of year. 
Most stains may be removed easily at 
home if one only knows how. With some 
stains, prompt home treatment is neces- 
sary if a garment is to be saved at all. 

Too much emphasis can not be laid on 
the importance of removing a stain while 
it is fresh, or before it dries at all. Even 
ink may be taken out, if immediately im- 
mersed in water and washed out, while 
if it is permitted even to begin to dry this 
may be impossible. 

Nature of the Stain. 

The nature of a stain should be known, 
if possible, before its removal is attempt- 
ed, since this determines the treatment to 
be adopted, as otherwise it may be “set” 
so that its removal becomes difficult, or 
even impossible. For example, hot or 
boiling water easily removes fresh fruit 
stains; but if applied to stains containing 
protein, such as milk, blood, eggs. or 
meat juice, it coagulates the albumin in 
the fibres of the cloth and makes it ex- 
tremely difficult to remove. Soap, which 
aids in removing grease spots, sets many 
fruit stains. 

In cases where the nature of the stain 
is not known, it should be attacked 
first by sponging with cold water, in case 
the fabric is not injured by water. If the 
stain is not removed by warm or cold 


water, chemicals should then be tried. 
Often the behavior of a stain, when treat- 
ed with cold water, will give some indica- 
tion of its nature; for example, a grease 
spot will not absorb water. Hot water 
should be avoided in treating unknown 
stains, until after other substances have 
been tried, since hot water will set many 
stains. 
Home Treatment. 

Only the simplest home treatment of 
the most usual stains is given here, as 
it is often better to take a bad stain to the 
cleaners, who will often be able to save a 
garment which might be ruined by home 
treatment, if one is inexperienced in such 
treatment. A bulletin from the depart- 
ment of agriculture, “Removal of Stains 
from Clothing and Other Textiles,” goes 
into the subject very fully. This bulletin 
may be obtained by writing to the De- 
partment of Agriculture, asking for 
Farmer's Bulletin 861. This bulletin was 
reprinted in 1921. 

Fresh Fruit—Berries. 

Fresh fruit and berries, when crushed 
on table linen or white fabrics, may be 
removed easily by pouring boiling water 
through the spot while it is fresh. Soap 
will set such a stain. 

Coffee, Tea, Chocolate. 

If taken when fresh, coffee, tea, and 
even chocolate may be washed from 
most washable fabrics, and be completely 
removed when laundered. If allowed to 
become old stains, these are all verv dif- 
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The Discernin 
Woman likes 
AM BLER 


Shingles 


because they give her home a distinctive, ar- 
tistic roof that is there to stay—a litelong sat- 
isfaction—free trom fire hazard, trim and tight, 
requiring no paint, growing stronger with age. 

She believes in permanence when it comes 
to home-building and she believes in economy 
of upkeep. Ambler Asbestos Shingles give both. 

We want every woman who is planning a 
new or remodeled home to know that Ambler 
Asbestos Shingles are obtainable in various 
sizes. Permanent Newport Gray, Blue-Black, 
Indian Red, Moss Green and other colors suit- 
able for laying in American, French or Honey- 
comb styles. 


Specimens and informatian about artistic roofs free 


Asbestos Shingle, Slate & 


Sheathing Company 
Dept. T, Ambler, Penna. 


Branch Offices: 


Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Minneapolis, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Washington, 
Wilkes-Barre: Montreal, Canada: Toronto. Canada 
Western Distributor — j]. A. Drummond 

San Francisco, Jos Angeles, Fresno 


Southwestern Distributor: 
R. V. Aycock Company, Kansas City, St. Louis, Tulsa, Houston 


Other Distrihbuters Throughout the Country 
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Stained with Cabot’s Creosote Stains 
Dwight J. Baum, Architect, N. Y. 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


Preserve and Beautify Siding, 
Shingles, and all Outside Woodwork 


“50% Cheaper than Paint” 


Beautiful Colors: The colors are deep, rich and vel- 
vety, and bring out the beauty of the wood-grain. 
Wood Preservation: The Creosote (the best wood pre- 
servative known), penetrates and preserves the wood. 
Low Cost: They cost less than half as much as paint, 
er the labor cost of applying them is also less than 
half. 


You can get Cabot’s Stains all over the country. 
Send for stained wood samples and name of nearest agent. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Mfg. Chemists 


141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 523 Market St., San Francisco 


No bathroom is complete without a 


HESS WHITE STEEL MEDI- 
CINE CABINET or LAV- 
ATORY MIRROR 


Coated inside and out with the best grade 
of SNOW WHITE baked enamel. 


guarantees it everlasting- 
ly against cracking, blist- 
ering or flaking. Your 
money back if you are 
not pleased. 

Five sizes — three 
styles. If your dealer is 
not yet supplied, write 
us direct. 


Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. 
1217 Tacoma Bldg., Chicago 
Makers of HESS WELDED STEEL FURNACES 
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ficult to remove. Cream in these some- 
times necessitates the use of grease sol- 
vents. 


Milk and Cream. 


In removing milk stains, cold or luke- 
warm water should be used first, in order 
to remove the protein, which hot water 
coagulates and sets. Cold or lukewarm 
water followed by hot water and soap 
will usually remove these stains from 
washable fabrics. 


Grass Stain. 


Soak the stained portion in cold or 
lukewarm water, rubbing the stain with 
a neutral soap, after which it may be 
laundered in the usual way. If the ma- 
terial is not easily laundered, sponge the 
spots with grain or wood alcohol. 


Scorch. 


A slight scorch on cotton or linen can 
usually be taken out of materials which 
are not especially delicate, by rubbing 
with a bread crust. A slight scorch will 
be taken out the next time the article is 
laundered, or it may be taken out by wet- 
ting the spot with water (or soap and 
water) and exposing to the sun for a day, 
or longer if necessary. 


Mud. 


Allow mud stains to dry and brush 
carefully before any other treatment is 
used. Nothing else may be necessary. 
The spot may be sponged with alcohol in 
case one does not wish to wash the gar- 
ment, or fabric. For mud spots on black 
silk of firm weave; after brushing, rub 
the spot with cut raw potato. This leaves 
a thin flm of starch on the surface of the 
cloth, which may be brushed off when 
dry. This treatment is rather harsh for 
any but smooth, firm material. and leaves 
a spot on a material which is not black. 


Parafin—Candle Wax. 


Melted paraffin or wax, dropped on a 
fabric, hardens in the fibre when cool. 
Much of this can usually be scraped 
away. To remove the part which has 
penetrated the fibre, lay blotting paper 
cver and under the spots and press with 
a warm iron. Repeat until the wax is re- 
moved. Absorbent powders may be used 
in the same way. The spot may then be 
sponged with alcohol to take out any re- 
maining stain or color. 
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Just the Home You Want! 


The charm and beauty that you seek in a home is admirably 
portrayed in stucco—stucco on Metal Lath. 


y 
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And the simple artistic beauty of stucco Jasts indefinitely when 
applied on 


METAL LATH 
“The Steel Heart of Plaster” 


Your home is thus actually enveloped by a web of steel cover- 
ed with an incombustible covering of cement stucco—fire-resistive, 
permanent and beautiful always. All this—yet stucco is moet 
economical! 


Home builders insist upon Kno-Burn because of its better fre- 

resistive qualities. Itis ideally suited for exterior stucco, interior 

laster, fat proofing and fireproofing. An attractive booklet, 
‘Home Building.” is yours without charge, upon request. 


ORTH ESTERN 


EXPANDED METAL COMPANY 
1265 OLD COLONY BLDG., CHICAGO 


“King” Mantels and Fireplaces 

The artistic value of the old time Mantel and 
Fireplace has made them more than ever essential to the 
comfort-giving home of today. Hardly a building or 
remodeling plan but what provides for mantel installa- 


You can now have all the convenience and comfort that tion in one or more rooms. . l 
come with electric light and running water in your country “King” Mantels, Tiles and Fireplace Fixtures repre- 


home no matter where you are located. One complete, sent true craftsmanship and artistry in reproducing period 
compact system furnishes them both. and modern designs. Made to fit standard sizes, thue 
avoiding unnecessary costs. 


KEWANEE@ 


COMBINATION SYSTEMS 


save money on the ‘first cost, last longer, require fewer 
repairs than any other installation, and never fail to give 
absolute satisfaction yearin andyear out. There isaKewance 
System to fit every need. 

An abundant supply of running water under strong pres- 
sure is always ready for use. Electric light and power for 
every purpose is yours at the turn of a switch. 

Write for bulletins on Running Water, Electric Light and 
Sewage Disposal. 


sete IY et A Be KING MANTEL AND FURNITURE CO. 


403 S. Franklin St. Kewanee, mi. 306 Gay Street, Knoxville, Tennessee 


Our descriptive catalog 
de will delight the home 
— lover with its attractive 
Í showing of Mantels and 
Fireplace equipment, 
will be sent free, if you 
mention the kind of 
house you are building. 
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BUILDING MATERIAL 


Buying Homes 


N commenting before a meeting 
of Canadian Realtors on this sub- 
ject, Mr. S. G. Read is reported 
as saying that not a home owner 
has lost his property through his firm in 
contracts running into many hundreds 
of thousands of dollars. He says: 

“We have been about 51 years in the 
real estate business in Brantford, and 
have large experience with selling on the 
installment plan. Prior to the war, when 
houses were a great deal less in value, our 
plan was to accept 10 per cent down and 
l per cent a month, and we have always 
been successful in our work. 

“Since the war, conditions have changed 
so much in real estate, houses have be- 
come so much greater in value, because 
of the increased prices in building mate- 
rials and labor, that instead of taking 10 
per cent down, we take 20 per cent or 25 
per cent down and 1'% per cent a month. 
So far it has worked well. Of course, in 
dealing on this plan we see that the prop- 
erties are not beyond a reasonable in- 
crease in value. 

“Secondly, in the matter of vacant lots 
and building houses we insist always that 
a man shall own his own lot free of en- 
cumbrance and afterwards we build the 
house for him upon the terms stated. 
Housing Commission Plan Unsuccessful. 

“I do not think housing commissions are 
successful as a rule because they have not 
taken this plan. They have purchased the 
lots themselves and allowed the people 
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On Installment 


to make payments on the lot and the 
house afterwards without any good cash 
payment down, and their plan of principal 
and interest with long-term payments is 
not successful in this country. We com- 
pute the interest quarterly, and deduct the 
interest from the installments and credit 
the balance to principal account. One can 
see that this is reducing their lability.” 

Mr. Read speaks a good word for hous- 
ing corporations. He says: 

“As to corporations assisting their em- 
ployees, that would be a very good plan, 
and I think that corporations should have 
sufficient interest in their employees to 
build houses for them if they can possibly 
do it. It is quite true that most of them 
need all their money in their own indus- 
tries, and in such cases the firm should 
recommend their employees to a good 
agency or to a corporation that is doing 
the business of loaning money, and alse 
aid them in securing the money to build 


a home.” 
k èë xk ë œ 


LUMBER PRODUCTION 

The National Lumber Manufacturers 
Associations weekly summary of the 
country’s lumber movement, compiled 
from advices from all the softwood re- 
gional lumber manufacturing associa- 
tions, shows a slight decline in shipments 
and a somewhat larger falling off in pro- 
duction and orders as compared with the 
preceding week. The general volume of 
business—considering orders, production 
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| 
APPY is the home owner who | 
installs 4iR-Way Multifold | 
Window Hardware. It throws his _ 
home wide open to the benefits of | 
sunshine and fresh air. 4iR-Way 
makes a sun room or sleeping porch 
of almost any room. 


AiR-lHay provides © sliding-folding 
windows which may be opened and 
closed from the inside without in- 
terfering with either screens or 
draperies. Although easy to oper- 
ate, the windows fit the opening 
snugly and are absolutely weather- 
tight when closed. Write today for 
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Catalog N-4. 
E Richards: Wilcox Mf nse EY 
= cnaras- 11COX” £0. Makes a Sun- Most reliable hardware and lumber 
E AURORA, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. Parlor or Sleep- dealers can supply you with R-W 
ennespahe Chicage rare Yor 2a ee ing Porch of any hardware. Ifnot, it can be immediate- 
e RICHARDS-WILCOX CANADIAN CO ty Room ly secured from any one of our 
= many branches. 
ONOOOONUNUONDNUOINCIMICICICIOCIVCICICICICICICICICICICICICILVICICICICICICICICICICICT 


Archt. Edward B. Caldwell, Jr., Bridgeporr, Conn., 
used variegated colors of ‘CREO-DIPT ” Stained 
Shingles on roof and side walls, for Dr. George W. 
Hawley, Bridgeport, Conn. 


White — Gray — Green —and Black 


UCH daring use of colors on side walls and : 
roof would not be possible with any pem m 
other building material. a | 
“ CREO-DIPT” Stained Shingles, because of = 
their soft tones that blend, give results that 
are distinctive and pleasing. The side-wall 
shingles are laid with wide exposure, which Many variegated color effects have been secured by the 
means a decided economy of material. The foremost architects in their use of “CREO-DIPT” Stained 
roof has the same colors in 16-inch shingles Shingles. 


X made ni 
i . ` pii ; 


with the addition of reds and yellows. The If you are going to build or remodel, send $ ceno fo aves 

: : : postage for Portfolio of Fi otographs of Homes by prom- 

whole p ect pene by a gray stain which inent architects as well as color samples. Ask about 24 inch 

gives soft, velvety surfaces. . DixieWhite’’ Side Walls for the true Colonial White Effect. 
CREO DIPT COMPANY., Inc. 


1022 Oliver Street No. Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities. | Many Lumber Dealers Carry Standard Colors in Stock. 


Plane at Minnesota Transfer, St. Paul, for Western Disrriburors 


‘CREO-DIPT 
Stained Shi 
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| BUILDING the 
HOUSE 


A Handbook Every Home-Builder 
Should Have 
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Lows geo stor 
(ig. 6) 
SECTION THROUGH BASEMENT WALL 


A great many homes are built without 
an architect’s supervision. When this 
is the case, go out on the job with a 
copy of this book in your pocket, and 
you will not only be able to recognize 
faulty work, but you can give intelligent 
instructions to the workmen and show 
them how to do it right. 

See that your home is built right. 
Look after the construction yourself, and 
with this book to guide you, faulty work 
will be detected and you can accomplish 
more and better results. 

Revised Edition 
Price, $1.25; postage, 4c. 


Published by 


M. L. KEITH 


204-5 Abbay Bidg., Minneapolis, Mina. 


and shipments—is about 50 per cent 


greater than for the corresponding week 
in 1921. 


SEASONED TIMBER 

Experiments made by the United States 
Forest Service have-demonstrated that 
thoroughly air-dried timber has about 
double the strength of green timber. 
Moreover, in order effectively to apply 
preservative agents to timber, it must be 
first seasoned, because it is very difficult 
to inject antiseptics into green wood. 
The loss of weight by seasoned timber is 
quite surprising. Western pine loses half 
its weight after three to five months’ sea- 
soning. 


Why a House of Wood? 

“We have in America a long and 
romantic heritage in wood-built houses. 
Starting with the log hut which our fore- 
fathers called home, going on to the 
crude shelter of squared timbers and its 
successor, the framed house, with its 
covering of hand-wrought boards held in 
place by hand-wrought nails, and this in 
turn followed by the manufacture of lum- 
ber in quantities and the establishment of 
the carpenter’s trade—in short, from the 
settling of the Colonies to the present 
day—wood had played the leading part 
in home building. The methods of con- 
struction differed in various localities 
owing to the conditioning factors of cli- 
mate and personal tastes, and from these 
variations have come the _ diversified 
styles of our American architecture.” 

“Unlike stone, brick, stucco. or tile, 
wood is more nearly a non-conductor 
than any other building material. It does 
not, to the same extent at least, take in 
and hold the heat or the cold, making it 
cooler in Summer and warmer in winter. 
And in humid or rainy weather, unlike 
many other building materials, when 
used as an outside covering in house con- 
struction, it does not absorb, when 
painted or stained, but rather does it re- 
pel moisture, thus making it dryer. 
With the proper application of modern 
insulating materials, it is today easily 
and economically possible to build a 
wood house that will insure the maxi- 
mum of warmth in winter, of coolness in 
summer, and of dryness throughout all 
seasons of the year.” Quoted from Good 
Houses (Reviewed). 
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Of Vital Importance 
| When You Build 


The choice you make of your hardwood 
finish is vital not only from the standpoint of 
your satisfaction in the finished job and its 
appearance but also because your choice has a definite bear- 
ing on the investment value of your property, 
You don’t build a home in order to sell it, 
of course, but if you ever do want to sell 
you will find that your investment has been fully protected 
if you have chosen birch for your interior woodwork. 
When you use birch your flooring and 
woodwork are going to not merely look as good but will be 
as good after years of occupancy of the house as when it 
| was frst built. 


It pays to use birch. Our “birch Book™ tells you 
how and why. Would you like a copy? It’s free. 


THE BIRCH MANUFACTURERS 
203 F. R. A. Building Oshkosh, Wis. 


Find out about 


; Smee te ü ISA 
THE ER 2” BIRCH 
VIEW : HOME 
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DETROIT 


— they cant hurt THIS floor” 


Pattering, sliding childish feet— 
roller skates and kiddie kars— 
boisterous pups with muddy paws 
—they are the despair of tidy 
housewives. 


But the floor need not be harmed 
by their play. Liquid Granite 
protects it with a smooth, elastic, 
waterproof surface—a surface 
that can be easily wiped clean— 
a surface that enhances the natu- 
ral beauty of the wood and pre- 
serves it unblemished by the 
roughest daily wear. 


Children demand an atmosphere 
of joyous activity. And you need 
never curb their innocent joy in 
important childish affairs after 
you have made your floor hurt- 
proof with 


Manufactured by UQUIO GRANITE A` ` 
the makers of l 


Luxeberry Enamel 
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NEAGING-NOGES 


The Air We Breathe—Its Relation 
to the Heating Plant 


EALTH officials and visiting 
nurses are everywhere empha- 
sizing the importance of fresh 
air in the home. Not only in the 
districts, where the housing, ad- 


poorer 
mittedly, is not all it should be, comes 
the menace of lack of fresh air, or per- 
haps one might better say—lack of fresh- 


ness in the air we breathe. “It is possi- 
ble for a man to live thirty days without 
food, three days without water, and only 
three minutes without air”; so we are 
told. Yet we do not give sufficient atten- 
tion to the quality of the air we breathe. 
“Ventilation” is the term we give to our 
efforts to insure a proper quantity and 
quality of air in a building. So closely is 
the ventilation of the house connected 
with the heating that the conditioning of 
the air must be taken into consideration 
in connection with the heating plant. 
The Heating Plant. 
Frequently in the selection of the heat- 
ing plant a man does not realize that the 
furnishing of a certain amount of heat 
units is only one of a number of things 
affecting his comfort and welfare, which 
must be supplied by the heating plant. 
The air delivered to the rooms is the air 
to be breathed, and should be entirely 
free from any gasses developed in the 
heating process, which are held responsi- 
ble for some of our nervous disorders. 
The air should be kept at a moderate- 
ly uniform temperature, night and day, 
without noticeable variation, and with 
but periodical attention to the heater; as 
irregular temperatures are not conducive 
to good health; and frequent firing not 
only means additional labor, but waste 
of fuel. This even heat, and fuel econ- 
omy are obtained by an automatic draft 
control, which prevents the burning of 


more fuel than is necessary to maintain 
the desired temperature. The air should 
be moderately heated, as superheated air 
has much the same depressing effect as 
stagnant air. A large volume of mildly 
heated air is better than a small quantity 
of superheated air. There should be no 
great difference in temperature between 
Hoor and ceiling, and there should not be 
noticeable draughts upon the floor. 
Humidity. 

It has long been realized that a proper 
humidity in the air is, perhaps, quite as 
necessary to comfort and health as a 
proper temperature. Many of the manu- 
facturers of heating plants have taken 
this matter under consideration and are 
making provision for getting some mois- 
ture into the air in connection with the 
ventilation and the heating of the house. 
This is a matter which will, however, be 
given proper consideration only in re- 
sponse to the demand of the home owner 
or householder; and is necessary if he is 
to supply for his family the same quality 
in the air they breathe as in the food he 
provides for the table. 

Good Health. 

Civilization has long shown the proof 
that many of the most prevalent diseases 
are what are sometimes called house- 
bred diseases. Life in the open air is 
considered the prevention and the cure 
for tuberculosis, pneumonia and kindred 
maladies, showing that the breeding 
place for these dread diseases is indoors. 
This alone accounts for nearly half the 
distress and mortality. Other diseases 
affecting the digestion, nerves, heart and 
kidneys yield also to the proper open-air 
treatment. 

Such experiences as the following 
show that our air needs watching more 
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FRONT RANK 


TRAOFE NAME RES STERELO 


FLEXIBILITY 


Those extra cold days when it seems imnpos- 
sible to get warm and comfortable, That’s 
what we mean by “flexibility.” 


A FRONT RANK will keep your home 
comfortable in the severest weather without 
extraordinary effort or strain as well as at 
times when a few old papers or a couple of 
sticks of kindling will take the chill and 
damp out of the house. Heat, when you 
want it, and where you want it. If you are 
planning for a furnace let us help you, with- 
out obligation. Plans free. 


Write 


HAYNES LANGENBERG MFG. CO. 
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4062 Forest Park Blvd., 


PLAN rötre HOME NOW 


Send for STILLWELL 
BUILDING BOOKS 
with ECONOMY PLANS 
| = of new California Styles suitable for 
S PAi ai any climate. Famous for comfort 
Ene ey and beauty. 

“Representative Cal. Homes” 
50 Houses-7 to 10 Rooms-$!. 
“The New Colonials” 

60 Houses-6 to 10 Roome-$1. 


SPECIAL OFFER: Send 


$2.50 for any three of “West Coast Bungalows” 
these books and get Garage) 50 Houses-6 and 7 Rooms-$1. 
Folder FREE “Little Bungalows” 


75 Houses-3-4-5 Rooms-$1. 
Money back if not satisfied 
£. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 740 Cal. Bidg., Los Angeles 


SELECT CALIFORNIA BUNGALOWS 


New 64-page, up-to-date book of bungalows; size 738-4x101-4, on heavy 
halftone paper with heavy flexible covers. Shows floor plans and exteriors 
of bungalows of 8 to ll rooms in the various styles of architecture, such as 
Colonial, Swiss, Italian, Spanish, English, etc., including the new Adobes. 
Not the designa of any one firm, but selected from the thousands of beau- 
tiful bungalows of California. Teeming with suggestions for architects, 
contractors and prospective home-builders. Working plans and specifica. 
tions for any of the bungalows, at rex” nable prices. ‘‘G T ALL IN 
ONE BOOK.” Price $2.00 postpaid anywhere. No stamps, please. 


GEORGE PALMER TELLING Posten Californie 


St. Louis, Mo. 


= 


Buy One Fifth 
Less Coal 


EQUIP your heating plant with the 
- Minneapolis” Heat Regulator — 
burn one-fifth less coal—cut your fuel 
bill proportionately. The “Minne- 
apolis” automatically operates heat- 
ing plant dampers and drafts; keepsa 
steady fire; economizes on fuel; main- 
tains a uniform heating 
temperature in your home. 
Suited to any type heating 
plant using any kind of fuel. 


Write for Booklet, ‘“The 
Convenience of Comfort.” 


The Minneapolis Heat Regulator Co. 
2725 Fourth Ave.,So. 
Minneapolis, Minn, 


HEAT REGULATOR 


“The Heart of the Heating Plant” 
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Your Heating Plant Will Furnish 
Your HOT WATER 


At the Lowest Possible Cost 


No Gas Bills During 
Heating Season 


The Excelso eliminates 
fire pot pipe coils. Con- 
necta on outside of steam 
or vapor boiler. Heats 
water 24 hours a day dur- 
ing entire heating sea- 
uires no atten- 


tion. 

NOW is the time to in- 

atall this heater. Send 

for free booklet today; 

give plumber’s name and 
ind of heating. 


Excelso Specialty Werks 


264 Excelso Bidg, 
Euffalo, N. Y. 


These Prominent 
Boiler Manufactur- 
ers Indorse the 
Excelso Method 


son. 


American Radiator Co.; 
Richardeon & Boynton 
Oo.: Richmond Radiator 
Co.; Standard Heater 
Co.; Utica Heater Oo.; 
Burnham Boiler Corp.; 
Pierce. Butler & Pierce 
Mfg. Oo.; United States 
Radiator Corp.; Inter- 
national Heater Co.; 
Boynton Furnace Oo.; 
The Wm. H. Page Boller 
Co,; Gurney Heater Mfg. 
Co.; Thatcher Furnace 
Co.; Abendroth Broa.; 
Monitor Bi-Loop Radia- 
tor Co. 
Approved by 

Ged Housckerping Magazine 


Note: Beekla also explains Excelse 
Mabed for het air furnaces and het 
water boilers; explains mathod è? re- 
ducing lime deposits. 


Typical Installation 


EXCELSO Wares 
mittters 


Sold by All Plumbers and Steamft 


Edwards spansaime Roofing 


When an “Edwards” Metal roof is properly applied to a 


house, all of the charm of the Old Spanish Terra Cotta 
Roofing Tile is preserved, even to the color. 

The house takes on a new lease of life—it seems a better 
place to live in. An Edwards Metal or Tile roof is a real 
commercial asset and will bring a better return in rent or 
sale. 

Edwards Metal Roofings made to have the appearance of 
wood shingles—tile—slate, or any other roofing effect, an 
none of these fine artistic effects will cosr any more than a 
plain commonplace roof. 

All Edwards Metal Roofing is easy to lay—no big expense 
for skilled labor — storms and winds will not wrench it 
loose or make it a rattle-trap. It is lightning-proof and 
fire-proof—Reduces Insurance Rates. 

When an Edwards Roof is laid, it is there to stay. 

Send for our literature—it explains. 


THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 


The Werld’s Largest Makers of Metal Ceilings, 
Maal Shir.gies, Maal Roofing, Siding, Rolling 
Doors, Metal Lockers, ete. 


621-541 Culvert Street. CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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HEATING NOTES, Con’t. 


than our food and drink. 

Living the open-air life, we can eat 
“almost anything” without harm. This 
indicates that the trouble is not in the 
food and drink, so much as in the air. 
Breathing good air, we can digest poor 
food, but breathing bad air so taints the 
system as to spoil our digestion of good 
food. 

We subsist on air more than on food 
and drink, and need a continuous supply. 
We can live for a short time without 
food, but we can not exist without good 
air. 

The substance of the air keeps infusing 
itself through the pores and cells of the 
human system. Drugged air drugs the 
body. 

In the sick-room physicians demand 
fresh outside air because the house air 
is so seldom fit. They have learned that 
the quality and condition of the air is 
often more important than medicine. 


What Is Wrong With Ordinary 
‘House Air? 

In a general way two things are wrong 
with the indoor air: First, what it lacks; 
second, what it contains; in other words, 
what makes it poor, and what makes it 
bad. 

It may be poor in oxygen, but the main 
thing it lacks is the “vitalizing principle” 
or property possessed by the open air. 

The renewing as well as the starting 
of the “life principle” or “life impulse” is 
something science has not explained. but 
it is well known that natural fresh air 
increases the tide of life, and that house 
air, confined contrary to nature, permits 
it to ebb. 


Ozone. 

Some authorities claim that the pro- 
duction and use of ozone will cure many 
of the bad qualities in the air of the 
house. This has been used and tested 
with very satisfactory results in schools 
and larger buildings. Ozone generators 
are now on the market in small units, for 
use in the sick-room or bedroom. 

The heating and ventilating of the 
home is no small matter. Money buys 
nothing of more far-reaching importance. 
The householder must study his own con- 
ditions and his own requirements. 
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Interiors Beautiful 


SIXTH REVISED EDITION 


M 
225 


VIEWS 


kg 


N PLANNING your new home, the study of interior treatment both as to 
architectural detail and decoration is of equal importance to obtaining a good 
design and a practical, well-planned house. This book illustrates the interiors 

of many successful homes and contains much valuable and authoritative advice on 
Interior Decoration. Printed on enamel coated paper which brings out the beauti- 
ful detail of the illustrations. Size 712x11. 160 pages. Flexible embossed cover 
in colors. 


CONTENTS: 


Interior Decoration, taking up Color Dining Rooms. 
Schemes, Treatment of Woodwork, Sleeping Rooms. 


Walls, Ceilings, etc. Sun Rooms. 
Entrances. Fireplaces. 
Halls and Stairways. Breakfast Rooms. 
Living Rooms. Outdoor Living Rooms. 


Brim Full of Good Things. Price—$2.00 


A Year’s Subscription to Keith’s Magazine and Interiors Beautiful $4.50 
POSTAGE PAID 


Collaborated and published by 


M. L. KEITH, Abbay Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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SPLINTERS AND SHAVINGS 


TO KNOW MORE ABOUT CEMENT 


SEOSABORATORIES are being es- 
YP YI tablished. and research work is 
E being carried on with reference 
to the composition and the be- 
havior of many of our building materials, 
which will, as the work is developed fur- 
ther, throw much light on these subjects. 

In order to acquire all possible knowl- 
edge about cement, so that the consumer 
may know how to use it most intelligent- 
ly and economically, the Portland Cement 
Association carries on exhaustive research 
work. Its purpose is to increase the eff- 
cient use of its product. To that end, it 
co-operated financially and otherwise m 
establishing the Structural Materials Re- 
search Laboratory at Lewis Institute, an 
engineering college in Chicago. 

The operation of this laboratory is a 
striking example of co-operation between 
an engineering science and an industry. 

Individual companies have had skilled 
chemists and engineers, engaged in re- 
search intended to develop improvements 
in manufacturing processes and the qual- 
itv of cement itself; but little had been 
done to develop the making of concrete 
as an exact science. Now, not only the 
Lewis Institute Laboratory, jointly oper- 
ated, but individual companies, are spend- 
ing large sums on problems of use as well 
as of manufacture. 

So thorough and final is this research 
that five years elapsed before the first 
laboratory bulletin was issued. 

As a result of this first report. some 
beliefs previously held regarding the ef- 
fect of water in concrete were completely 
revolutionized. 

These investigations made possible the 
attainment of a substantial increase in 
strength of concrete without increasing 
the amount of cement used. 

The investigations are being carried 
out by a staff of engineers, chemists and 
assistants who give their full time to this 
work. 


The laboratory’s reports embody re- 
sults of thousands of the most exacting 
tests, covering long periods of time. Tests 
are made to establish facts—not to prove 
theories. 

All findings of the laboratory are made 
available to everyone without charge in 
the form of papers before engineering and 
technical societies and in circulars and 
bulletins issued by the Laboratory and 
the Portland Cement Association. 

The aim of the Laboratory is to assist 
the purchaser of cement in the proper use 
of the material so that it may serve most 
usefully and economically. 


CONCRETE ROOFING TILE. 

While concrete roofing tile makes an 
attractive appeal to the eye of the pros- 
pective owner, he can ałso see the econ- 
omy of a permanent and fire-safe roof as 
well. 

Concrete tile roofs are made in the nat- 
ural gray or may be secured in green or 
red. When the tile is made, color is float- 
ed onto the tile in a plastic state and the 
tile are then carried away on a conveyor, 
and from this they are taken by hand and 
placed in racks for curing. 

One of the early obstacles encountered 
in the manufacture of concrete roofing 
tile was the difficulty of obtaining non- 
fading colors. Good red, green, and 
terra cotta colors are now available and, 
through experience, the industry has 
learned how to use them correctly. Gray 
tile can be obtained without the use of 
color pigments just by using Portland 
cement, with well-selected aggregates. 
This color is highly recommended. 


CO-OPERATION AND SUCCESS 

Said a wise old bee at the close of day, 
“This colony business doesn’t pay. I put 
my honey in that hive that others may eat 
and live and thrive and I do more work 
ina day, by gee, than some fellows do in 
three. I toil and worry and save, and 
hoard, and all I get is my room and board. 
It’s me for a hive I can run myself, and 
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Hess Welded Steel Furnaces 


Are Long of Life, and Every Day’s Use 
Develops Economy and Efficiency 


There was a time when the durability of 
steel in furnace construction was under sus- 
picion, but “those days are over.” We have 
demonstrated in the past thirty years that 
steel is inexpensive to maintain and costs less 
for repairs in the long run than cast iron. 

The advantages of steel, in quick radiation of 
heat, promptness and ease of regulation, and abso- 
lute freedom from leakage confirm our judgment in 
the use of this metal for furnaces. 

WE GUARANTEE 


that our welded seams will never leak as long as 
the furnace shall stand. What maker of cast iron 
furnaces could guarantee that? 

We guarantee also, that the steel will not rust nor 
burn through for five years after installation. Our 
guarantee is good. Ask any banker. 


HESS WARMING & VENTILATING CO. 


1217 K Tacoma Building Chicago 
Our Booklet a 922 Edition) tells you a lot more. Ask for one! 


Will Complete Your Home 


The Colonial Fireplace gives 
greatest heat, health, and happi- 
ness. Comes to you complete—design, 


Advice by Mail 


in all branches of interior deco- 
ration and furnishing. Two 
dollars per room. Samples and 
complete color guide. 


ANN WENTWORTH 


former Decorative Editor of 
“The House Beautiful” 
461 Fourth Ave. New York City 


‘SIGNED 
ISSAFE L 


INSIST ON TRADE-MARKED “'TIDE-WATER” 


LUMBER—BECAUSE IT’S “THE 
GENUINE WOOD ETERNAL.” 


& LASTS & LASTS & LASTS & LASTS 


Ss Cc 


M A 
Tase Mass Res US, pu- Ommu 


Look for this on every board— 
Accept no Cypress without this mark. 


damper, lining, fender, brick, ete. 
Any bricklayer can install with the 

plans we send. 
= Colonial Head Throat and Damper 
insures right construction of vital 
aS part of fireplace. Only damper made 
a that provides for expansion and contraction 
within itself — no danger of cracked fireplace facings. 

cs Perfect draft, easily controlled, never smokes. 

” Everything for the Fireplace—Andirons, Fire Sets, Grates, Bte., 
in Colonial and other pas ane Catalogue of Fireplace Equip- 
ment mailed Free. Ask for it 

Free booklet **Home and Fireplace” shows many exclusive 
designs. Helps you avoid mistakes in building your fireplace 


COLONIAL FIREPLACE COMPANY 
30 Years Building Fireplaces 4612 Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 


IXL ROCK 
MAPLE, BIRCH 
AND BEECH 
FLOORING 


One important feature 

isthe wedge shaped 
tongue and groove 
which enters easily, drives 
up snug and insures a 
perfect face at all times 
without after smoothing, an 


advantage that is not obtained 
by any other manufacture. 
Our method of air-seasoning 


and kiln drying has st 
the test for thirty years. 


Address 
“The Finest Milled | Wisconsin Land & Lumber Co. 
Flooring in the World” | Hermansville, Mich. 
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me for the sweets of my hard-earned 
pelf.” So the old bee flew to a meadow 
lone and started a business of his own. 
He gave no thought to the buzzing clan, 
but all intent on his selfish plan, he lived 
the life of a hermit free—‘Ah, this is 
great,” said the wise old bee. But the 
summer waned and the days grew clear, 
and the lone bee wailed as he dropped a 
tear; for the varmints gobbled his little 
store, and his wax played out and his 
heart was sore; so he winged his way to 
the old home band, and took his meals at 
the Helping Hand. Alone, our work is 
of little worth; together we are the lords 
of earth; so it’s all for each and it’s each 
for all—united stand, or divided fall.— 
The Prairie Lumberman. 


CHIMNEYS LEAN TOWARD EAST 
Between the wagon builder, alternate- 


Mantle No. 2525 


A mighty good mantel for 
| living room or bed room. Fur- 
| nished in dull mahogany color 
or primed three coats white 
ready for white enamel. Height 
4'9” width 60”. Projection 2% 
in. 


| 1127 Market Str. 


12 


200 


HORNET MANTEL COMPANY 
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ly wetting and drying a board to bend it 
to the desired shape, and the house chim- 
ney, grotesquely leaning toward the eass 
brick masons say there is similarity. 
Chimneys lean toward the east. A little 
observation anywhere will prove this. 
Even the best-built affair of brick and 
mortar, acquiring age, often begins to 
lean. Various theories are advanced, but 
the explanation of alternate wetting and 
drying seems the best. Chimney walls 
collect more or less moisture during the 
night on all sides. Now if the broad side 
of the chimney is toward the east, and if 
the sun strikes that part of the chimney 
first. as it will, that side dries out much 
quicker. 

This general condition has the effect ol 
pulling the chimney toward the east. 


To Make a Happy 
Fireside 


l 
| 
| 
| 
Many years ago, Robert Burns, the 
beloved Scottish poet, sang the | 
praises of the fireside. Today, as | 
then, “to make a happy fireside” re- 
quires a worthy fireplace. | 
Consider how we can help “to | 
make a happy fireside”. The at- 
tractiveness, the coziness, the inviting- | 
ness, and the comfort of any home 
are all increased by Hornet Mantels. 
By design Hornet Mantels are an added 
charm to any room. In construction they 
are excellently fabricated of good materials. | 
The result is long life and continued pleas- 
ing appearance. | 
Write for our complete catalog of mantels 
and fireplace furnishings. 
request will do. | 


A postal card 


St. Louis, Mo. 


“SEDGWICK’S BEST HOUSE PLANS” 


LATEST TWELFTH EDITION 
The Most Complete Book I Have Ever Published 
Two Hunprep DEsIcns 


CHAS. S. SEDGWICK, 1135K Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Price $1.50 


FREE- This Book on 
Home Beautifying 


J! 


This book gives complete instructions for 
finishing all wood—hard or soft, old or 
new. Tells how inexpensive soft wood 
may be finished so it is as beautiful and 
artistic as hardwood. Explains just what 
materials to use and how to apply them. 
Includes color card—gives covering ca- 
pacities, etc. Use this coupon. 
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a S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis. 
: Dept. KE 10, (Canadian Factory-Brantford). 
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Book on Wood Finishing and Home Beautifying. 


One of the Best Painters here is...........00008 


His Address i8......-ccccacvcccvcccccvcvcceeves 


My Name 


My Address . 


Cores esreevne es uneseescennteneeereeevneneeon 


City and State 
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BUILDING? 


If you are building you will find our book par- 
ticularly interesting and useful. It will tell 
you how to do the work yourself and enable 
you to talk intelligently on this subject to your 
architect or contractor. 


Our Individual Advice Department 
will give a prompt and expert answer to all 
questions on interior wood finishing—without 
cost or obligation. Do not hesitate to bring 
your wood finishing problems to us. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. KE 10, Racine, Wis. 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities” 


~ Residence of Dr. 
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Your New 
Dream 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
Architect, Jaros Krauss, 200 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
Bishopric Base used on all exteriors and interiors. 


For a long time you have probably 


been planning that dream home that 


will be for you and yours. You have 
considered the outside appearance—- 
the style of architecture—the inside 
scheme of decoration. But have you 
given a thought to the construction 
of the inner and outer walls? Upon 
this construction depends your ulti- 
mate happiness. Real living comfort 
winter and summer, minimum fuel 
bills, resistance against fire, vermin 
and decay,—insulation against change 
of temperature and dampness—all de- 
pend absolutely upon the wall con- 
struction of your home. BISHOPRIC 
Stucco over BISHOPRIC Base in 
construction and in use offers the pos- 
sibilities of this insurance. | 
Let us tell how beautiful houses are built 
of Bishopric Stucco Walls, and of the wall- 
curtain of asphalt mastic that eliminates 
dampness and noise—the dovetail lock that 
holds the stucco in a vise grip for genera- 
tions—all at a saving of original building, 
and future upkeep cost. 
Write for “Bishopric for All Time and 
Clime”. We will gladly send this beauti- 


fully illustrated booklet to you upon re- 
quest. 


The Bishopric Mfg. Co. 
612 Este Avenue - Cincinnati, O. 
Factories: Cincinnati, O., and Ottawa, 


Canada. 


si Senne eee eee? 
I. J. Silverman, 300 Stockholm St., 
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Subscription Rates 


In the United States, per year in advance - $3.00 
In Canada, per year ee 3.25 
Foreign Countries - a ee 3.50 
Single Copies, by mail- - - - - - - - .25 
Single Copies, at news-stands - - - - - - .25 
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CautTion.—All remittances, whether through 
news agent or by money order, draft, check or in 
currency, are made at the sender’s risk. We take 
every possible precaution to save subscribers 
from deception and fraud, but we must have 
their co-operation to the extent that they, them- 
selves, be fairly prudent and cautious. See that 
your letters give full name and address, includ- 
ing street and number, plainly written. Many 
persons forget to sign their names. 


CHANGES.—Subscribers wishing a change in ad- 
dress must send the old as well as the new ad- 
dress to which they wish the magazine sent. 


DISCONTINUANCES. — If a subscriber wishes 
“KEITH'S” continued at the expiration of his 
subscription, notice to that effect should be sent. 
Otherwise subscriber's name is removed from 
mailing list. 


No person, firm or corporation, interested 
directly or indirectly in the production or 
sale of building materials of any sort has 
any connection, either editorially or proprie- 
tarily with this magazine. 


For sale by all news dealers in the United States and Canada. 
Trade supplied by American News Co. and branches. 


Just a Word 


Fall Conditions 


MS building going on? It certainly is 
im and, in spite of last month’s setback 
a quick recovery shows the strength 
of investment demand in new build- 
ings. Every one, even the leaders of 
labor, is feeling at least fifty per cent 
better than in August because the trouble 
clouds of industry are clearing for fair. May 
this optimistic feeling be lasting. 

Building costs are not going down, why 
should they under present conditions? Take 
brick for example: The brick industry is pro- 
ducing a more nearly normal amount of brick 
than for two years past, and yet the shipments 
from the yards were greater during the month 
than the brick produced. 

“There has been some complaint of a short- 
age of skilled building tradesmen. Figures 
just compiled by the Federation of Construc- 
tion Industries from the last census show that 
in many of the trades there has been a start- 
lingly large decrease in the actual number of 
journeymen since 1910; in two cases, the de- 
crease amounting to 23 per cent and 19 per 
cent respectively.” 

That such a condition exists in the huge 
construction industry is a matter of the gravest 
national concern. Everybody knows how 
badly we are in need of houses and other 
buildings, and everybody knows how scarcity 
of accommodations breeds high rents and 
scarcity of men discourages building. This is 
another reason why building costs will remain 
steady to higher. 

But that is not all. It is a common com- 
plaint that workmanship on a building is not 
what it used to be, and this observation is 
not confined to any particular trade. The fact 
is, there never has been much attempt to train 
an adequate number of men to replace those 
who normally drop out every year, to say 
nothing of caring for the expansion of indus- 
try. A large proportion of the skilled artisans 
now available received their training in Eu- 
rope. With immigration shut off, the situation 
will become more serious year by year unless 
definite steps are taken to train our young 
men, and to train them so thoroughly that there 
will be a continuance of the supply of really 
first-class mechanics. Is not the most logical 
place in which to begin to interest our own 
youth, the public schools? A boy’s interest in 
a trade can be aroused in the most vivid way 
by teaching him some of the simpler processes 
and letting him actually handle the tools and 
materials. Until some such source of replen- 
ishment of the ranks of skilled labor is avail- 
able we must expect a continuance of high 
labor costs in the building industry. 
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J. A. Larralde, Architect 


A charming home showing English influence in its details 
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A Home Which Has Charm and Distinction 


Charles Alma Byers 


IX LIGH T- 

FULLY rep- 
resenta- 
tive of Eng- 
lish influence is the 
two-story house 
shown by the accom- 
panying reproduc- 
tion of the photo- 
graphs and floor 
plans. It is a decid- 
edly attractive, well- 
planned home. Its 
well-balanced struc- 
tural lines, its low- 
reaching sweeps of 
roof, its effectively 
designed and placed 
windows, and its simple but enhancing 
color scheme, together with its style, fin- 
ish and detailing in general, all combine 
to give it an exterior that is characterful 
and pleasing. As will be seen from the 
floor plans, it also possesses an exception- 
ally charming, convenient and practical 
interior, in arrangement, finish and decor- 
ative treatment. 

The house occupies a corner lot, with 
the grounds landscaped to give it an ap- 
propriate and attractive setting from 
every point of view. The front entrance 
is simple and effective; an uncovered 


The entrance—showing the use the Tudor arch 


stoop paved with red brick and a panelled 
door of antique oak set in a gray caen- 
stene doorway. The automobile drive- 
way, curving in from the side street on 
a half circle, leads to an arched porte- 
cochere, which provides protected ingress 
and egress to or from the living room at 
the rear, as well as direct communication 
with a rear terrace and indirect connec- 
tion with the dining room. This terrace, 
commanding a charming outlock upon the 
beautiful walled garden in the rear, makes 
a particularly delightful feature of the 
plan. It is paved with cement, with an 
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View of the house from the street 


edging of red brick, and covered with a 
roof-like awning, which may be easily 
raised whenever desired. It is attractive- 
ly and comfortably furnished, and com- 
‘prises a most inviting outdoor living 
room. French doors open from it to both 
the living room and dining room. 

The outside walls of the house are of 
deep cream cement-stucco over metal 
lath and frame construction, and the wood 
trimming, confined alinost exclusively to 
the windows, is done in dull green. The 
roof, which is rather steeply pitched, is 
of wood shingles, painted bright green, 
and the chimney, which breaks through 
the roof at its highest point, is of red 
brick, like the paving of the entrance. 


ee 
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if 


The wall enclosing the rear garden, set 
back on the side several feet from the 
street, is naturally of stucco finish to cor- 
respond with the house walls. The vari- 
ous sizes and shapes of the windows, 


-many of which are of the casement type, 


and all of which are characterized by 
small panes, deserve to be quite especially 
noted, for they help very materially in 
giving both attractiveness to the exterior 
and charm to the interior. 

The general arrangement of the interior 
will be discerned from the accompanying 
floor plans. The front dcor opens to a 
small reception and staircase hall, from 
which a broad arched opening gives im- 
mediate access to the living room and a 
r 
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pair of French doors open to the dining 
room. Between the dining room and 
kitchen intervenes an excellent pantry, 
with a breakfast nook in one end, and off 
the kitchen, in the rear, is the customary 
screened porch. On this floor also are 
maid’s room and maid’s bath. The sec- 
ond floor provides two bed rooms, sew- 
ing room, two bath rooms, and a little 
dressing room, besides excellent closets, 
a large storage room and other delightful 
features. A very enjoyable balcony, af- 
fording a charming outlook upon the rear 
garden, is accessible from one of the bed 
rooms. 

The closets and built-in conveniences 
are particularly worthy of note. On the 
first floor, for instance, are found both a 
closet in the back extension of the en- 
trance hall and in the maid’s room, a draft 
cooler-cabinet, excellent cupboard room 
and the other usual equipment in the 
kitchen, besides a built-in ice-box. In the 
pantry is additional cupboard room, while 


y 


The hall, through an arched opening 


Porte-Cochere, from the rear 


the breakfast nook, which has casement 
windows in the outside wall, is furnished 
with the usual stationary seats and table. 
In the upstair hall there is a commodious 
cabinet of shelves and drawers for linen, 
and each of the second floor bath rooms 
contains both a medicine-case and a lock- 
er cabinet, while each of the bed rooms, as 
well as the sewing room, has a good 
closet. The closet of one of these bed 
rooms is also equipped with a locker cab- 
inet, and a feature of the same kind, in 
addition to the built-in dresser and ward- 
robe, is likewise included in the little 
dressing room. The large storage room 
is accessible from the other bed room, 
and off one end of this storage is built 
a special cedar closet. And, lastly, the 
sewing room, besides its closet, has a spe- 
cial cabinet for concealing the sewing ma- 
chine when not in use, together with cup- 
board or cabinet space for sewing odds 
and ends, and all of the things which the 
seamstress may need, or the house wife 
wishes to put away. 
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This sewing room, incidentally, being 
ten by twelve feet in floor dimensions, is 
naturally capable of being used as an ex- 
tra bed room, if desired; which is often a 
great convenience. 

The interior woodwork is of pine 
throughout. In the reception hall, living 
room and dining room it is given a brown 
stain and finished like antique oak; in the 
maid’s room, upstair hall and two second 
floor bed rooms, including the closets, it 
is in old ivory, and in the bath rooms, 
kitchen and pantry it is in white enamel, 
while in the sewing room the finish is in 
light French gray. The plastered walls 
of the reception hall, living room, dining 
room, upstair hall and main bed room are 
finished in oil paint, those of the bed room 
being decorated with neat hand-painted 
border and paneling effects. All bath 
rooms have tile floors and tile wainscoted 
walls, and in the kitchen the walls are 
surfaced with a smooth, hard plaster coat 
which is enameled like the woodwork. 
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The dining room in silhouette 
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The remaining rooms are papered. Hard- 
wood flooring is used throughout both 
floors, except in the kitchen, screened 
porch and bath rooms. 

doth the living room and the family 
bed room have a good fireplace. with grav 
caen-stone mantels, and tile hearths. The 
drainboards and the kitchen sink are in 
one piece, and a shower is a feature ot 
one of the second floor bath rooms. There 
is a small basement, walled and floored 
with concrete, which is reached by a stair- 
way descending from the hall off the pan- 
try, and the equipment includes furnace 
heat and all the modern conveniences. 
The house is built in Los Angeles, and 
was designed by J. A. Larralde. architect. 

Unusually pleasing in design and con- 
struction, charmingly environed as to 
grounds, convenient and attractive in in- 
terior planning and finish, and delight- 
fully equipped in respect to built-in fea- 
tures, and so forth, the house is a most 
satisfactory home in every respect. By 
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no means less interesting and deserving 
of commendation is the manner in which 
it is furnished. The scheme realized in 
the furnishing is appropriate and enhanc- 
ing in effect throughout; but in the recep- 
tion hall, living room and dining room it 
is particularly worthy of note, for to them 
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has been brought a most interesting col- 
lection of prized antiques,—not only in 
the way of the essential pieces of furni- 
ture, but in lighting fixtures, mirrors for 
wall decoration, and other articles prized 
of the connoisseur, which have been well 
placed, to make a charming home. 
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A corner of the living room 


The Builder’s Fame 


The builder’s fame outlives that of the 
warrior. The fame of the builder of 
Babylon has outlived the warrior’s feats. 
Babylon is dust and cities of Eden's plains 
are heaps of dust. With these cities, to 
oblivion went a long line of illustrious 
kings, mighty warriors who left inscrip- 
tions of tribal wars, which they fondly 


facnied had shaken the dome of heaven. 
But the only Babylonian king whose fame 
grows brighter with the lapse of centuries 
is Nebuchadnezzar, whose claim to glory 
rests not upon prowess in international 
brawls, but upon marshalling and direct- 
ing the greatest, most practical building 
ferce that his time knew. | 
Noble Foster Hoggson 
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The Spell of Spain 


VER the seas lies 
1 Spain” runs an old 
adage, but today 
watching the new 
house building on the Pacific 
Coast we have to confess 
that much of the old glamor 
and romance of this same 
Spanish influence lies just 
across the continent in our 
own home-land. 

The spell is potent on 
three house features in par- 
ticular—the doorway, the 
window, and the out-of-door 
living-room or “patio.” 

We are considering here 
only the first of these fea- 
tures—the doorway. In Old 
Spain, and also in Spanish 
Mexico, note first that the 
doorway had certain distinct 
characteristics. First of all 
it was the most elaborate 
part of the house-front. 
Sometimes indeed it was the 
only ornamental detail in an 
otherwise plain facade. 
Whereas the Hebrews held 
the door to be figuratively 
the “mouthpiece” of a house 
the Spaniards made it very 
literally the decorative 
mouthpiece. Sometimes this 
feature consisted of a simple 
arched opening in the house- 
wall with either a deep re- 
veal or a real recess to give 
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Wrought iron work at Mission Inn, Riverside, gives a magic touch 


grateful shade in a land of intense sun- carving and color, and perhaps made 
light. Sometimes it was designed with stately with columns or pilasters. As for 
an elaborate framework enriched with the door itself, that was sometimes a solid 
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The arched door at San Gabriel Mission 


affair of heavy wood panelling, sometimes 
it was enlivened with latticed glass, and 
sometimes it was adorned with a capti- 
vating wrought-iron grill. There is no 
place where wrought-iron gives such a 
magic touch as in an opening, or with a 
background of stucco. 

In New Spain, or, in other words, on 
our Pacific Coast, there are few doorways 
dating back to old Spanish days to be 
found. The few which may still be seen 
in the ancient Missions are therefore so 
much the more to be 
treasured. They are 
almost always of the 
simpler type. One 
of the happiest, that 
at the Mission of San 
Gabriel, shows an 
extremely simple but 
lovely arch cut in a 


severely plain wall 
surface. There is 
nothing to detract 


from, and everything 
to enhance a felici- 
tous play of sunlight 
and shadow, and the 
result of strongly 
contrasting lights 


and darks makes an 
unforgetable and 
wonderfully satisfy- 
ing impression. 

Many and varied 
are the new doors 
that hint at Spanish 
influence or that 
frankly proclaim 
their subjection to 
the old spell. In the 
famous Mission Inn 
at Riverside, where 
Spain is suggested 
at every turn, there 
are two or three es- 
pecially fine exam- 
ples. One, a vine- 
wreathed, nail-studded doorway with lat- 
ticed panes is under the Carmel Tower. 
Another which the visitor sees only after 
entering the great Forecourt is embel- 
lished with an alluring wrought iron grill 
that seems to belong in one of the Arabian 
Nights Tales, if not in some fanciful 
“Castle in Spain.” 

But most interesting is the effect of 
this influence on the doorways of the pri- 
vate houses, whether large or small. 
Some of these, like the little girl with the 


Vine wreathed doorway under Carmel Tower, Mission Inn 
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curl are very, very good; and some, be it 
confessed, are extraordinarily bad. Some 
are in the Grand Manner and some in 
3ungalow style. Many of the great, rich- 
ly appointed houses which are in reality 
palaces, hark back for their entrances to 
the Plateresque or Silversmith Period of 
architecture (not, by the way, the hap- 
piest period), and achieve a veritable 
stateliness. Others merely attain an ex- 
treme of formality. Far more intriguing, 
however, to most of us, are the small 
bungalows and the mcre commodious but 
not imposing homes that we have begun 
to designate as the “lesser houses.” 

On these, too, the new-old influence is 
seen at work. And when attention has 
been given to the principles of proportion 
and propriety there is none so hardy as 
to carp at the fascinating tang cf romance 
which it imparts. 

We are thinking, for an instance, of 
one “wee bit hame” in Pasadena. Clev- 
erly adapted both to modern use and to 
livability on a moderate income, it gives 
in a detail here, a detail there, and espe- 
cially in its doorway, happy hints of Span- 
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ish inspiration. Quite delicious is this 
arched doorway with the roomy recess 
behind, and the bit of decorative color 
framing it. 

One is reminded instantly of Moorish 
tiles in the color work about the door, but. 
as a matter of fact, the effect is arrived at 
by the simplest and most inexpensive of 
means, and, what is more to the point. 
there is no real deception or attempt tu 
actually imitate tilework; for on a second 
glance one recognizes that the decoration 
is merely a happy pattern playfully 
worked out by a deft trowelling and color- 
ing of the plaster which forms the house 
covering. The pattern is appropriately 
slight and the coloring “glad,” but not so 
vivid as to distract cr glare at us. The 
device helps to emphasize, just enough. 
the front door. 

Among lesser town-houses, one in Los 
Angeles, which gives us pleasure, was de- 
signed by Mr. Charles Hewitt, architect. 
Its exterior proclaims it as very complete- 
Iy under the spell of Spain. It gives us 
an object-lesson if we will take it, in the 
value of plain spaces, an appreciation of 


Arched doorway with happy touch of colorful pattern 
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Mr. Charles Hewitt, Architect 
Doorway of a lesser town house in Los Angeles 


which indeed is one of the most worthy 
services that the Spanish vogue can offer 
us! For these broad, softly tinted sur- 


Prayer for a 


God send us a little home, 
To come back to, when we roam. 


Low walls, and fluted tiles, 
Wide windows, a view for miles. 


Red firelight and deep chairs, 
Small white beds upstairs, 


Great talk in little nooks, 
Dim colors, rows of books. 


faces of plain stucco are perfectly free of 
ornamentation and permit the strong Cal- 
ifornia sunshine, so like the sunshine of 
Spain, to have its will with them. 

One notes admiringly the restraint with 
which this exterior has been treated as a 
Whole. Then one pays attention to cer- 
tain of the details. The door itself is of 
plain solidly panelled wood, while the 
doorway, although so simple, seems wel- 
coming by virtue of its very contour. 
True, there are certain minor accessories 
Where the fancy has been indulged. 
There is a grated window. Beside the 
dcor is a wrought lighting fixture. Below 
that on a quaintly hooded column against 
which a vine is trained, a mail-box is 
fixed, and the four figures which make the 
house number are plainly set—so plainly 
that whoso runs, or rather motors by, may 
easily read! Each one of the details may 
be counted interesting in itself, but the 
beauty of the thing is that they are not 
too insistent. They do not interfere with 
the composition as a whole, and at the 
same time they stress the logical impor- 
tance of the doorway. One feels the 
beauty of simplicity. 


Little Home 


One picture on each wall, 
Not many things at all. 


God send us a little ground, 
Tall trees standing round, 


Homely flowers in brown sod, 
Overhead, thy stars, O God, 


God bless, when winds blow, 
Our home and all we know. 
Florence Bone 
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How Will You Build 


Your Home 


EFFICIENCY IN BUILDING: A truly livable home is one of the first needs 
for good citizenship. It costs no more to build right than otherwise, providing 
one starts right. Planning a new home seems a very simple matter to many a 
householder, until he has later come to grief because he had no expert knowl- 
edge of the inter-related parts. ‘‘Extras’’ made necessary on account of details 
not properly planned for, or things important to comfort which had been en- 
tirely omitted, quickly consume—if they do not far over-run—the small sav- 
ings effected by careful self-denial. 

On the following pages we illustrate some attractive and at the same time 
efficiently planned homes. Assistance in building homes like these, or other 
well planned houses, is available to Keith’s readers by personal conference or 
through correspondence, and we hope that the readers of this magazine will 
avail themselves of this opportunity, through the cooperation of the archi- 


tectural contributing staff, of securing expert guidance. 


N the “New Homes Section” 
which follows will be found a 
group of homes, shown in port- 
folio form, without description or com- 
ment other than that relating to type and 
construction. To any one who can “read 
a plan” the room arrangement, the clos- 
ets and cupboards, the built-in features, 
much of the details, and even the con- 
struction is plainly shown on the black- 
and-white etching of the floor plans. The 
photegraph shows the exterior as built 
from the plan. Each page gives a home, 
complete. Most of these homes have 
already been built, once at least. Work- 
ing drawings and specifications have al- 
ready been made and are ready-to-use 


after the manner of ready-to-wear clothes. 
If one of these fits your conditions it is 
ready for use; if “alterations” are neces- 
sary, supplementary sheets may be pre- 
pared to cover such changes. 

Various types and sizes of houses are 
shown, from the little four-room bunga- 
low to the full two-story and eight-room 
house; from the attractive house, less 
than 26 feet in width, fitted to have light 
and air about it, even on a narrow city 
lot, to the broad frontage of a gambrel- 
roofed Colonial; the hollow tile house 
with parapet walls and flat roof, and the 
usual frame construction with wood or 
stucco exterior, are all represented in 
these pages. 
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Architect's Small House Service Bureau, N. W. Division 


A Colonial Bungalow 


A dainty little bungalow with the simplicity of the colonial, and all the 
convenience of modern planning. The recessed porch at the entrance and the 
well placed pullman alcove make the plan unique. Frame construction, 
insulated, wide siding, brick base course, shingle roof. There is opportunity 
for a climbing rose over the porch trellis. 
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The Charm of the Dutch Colonial 


No type of design makes a more charming home than the Colonial with 
a gambrel roof. It might perhaps be called “typically American,” in the 
sense of home which it imparts. It may be fitted to any landscape setting, 
and planned along any lines desired. 

This Dutch colonial home is charming and practical; typically Colonial 
in plan with its central hall and main living rooms on either side, it has, in 
addition, a fair sized breakfast alcove between the dining room and kitchen, 
and all the built-in conveniences. On the second floor are three bedrooms 
with a sleeping porch connecting with the owner's room. 


SLEEPING 
PORCH 


DINING ROOM 
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The visitor in California and Arizona 
is often fascinated with the simplicity of 
style, both in design and construction, of 
the house with parapet walls and flat 
roof construction. Built of hollow tile, or 
of the lately developing hollow wall of 
brick, it gives a masonry construction of 
the greatest simplicity, together with the 
charm of the unbroken wall surface which 
makes a background for well proportioned 
openings—with or without decoration— 
for a tracery of vines on its surface, and 
for planting of all kinds. 

This plan shows an 8-inch wall of hol- 
low tile or brick. The flat roof is raised 
above the ceilings, with a ventilated attic 
space. A substantial and economical con- 
struction. 


DINING ROOM 
15x 13 


BED ROOM CLASS MURS 
13x 12°6° 


LIVING ROOM 


PORCH TERRACE 
6x76 13 x 7-67 


E. W. Stillwell, Architect 
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Chas. S. Sedgwick, Architect 


Stucco and Brick 


With one end of the house filled with glass, the sun parlor so formed 
gives a maximum of light and air to the house, connecting as it does with the 
living and dining room. Brick is carried to the sills of the window openings, 
and for the porch floor and steps. The upper wall and gable ends are covered 
with stucco, and the face of the dormer is of stucco. The plan shows good 
sized rooms, well arranged, with wide frontage on the lot. 
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A full two-story house, with basement courses, porch work and chimney 
of brick, often gives the simplest solution of the problem of the house plan— 
a substantial and economical construction. Such a home will cf necessity 
have a large proportion of space for the ground area covered. This home is 
popular, in plan and construction. 
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A Home On a Narrow Lot 


The house which can be built on a narrow lot, and still have light and air 
all around, is one of the requirements which meets the home builder in so 
many of our cities, where the narrow lot prevails. While regretting the 

“narrow lot” and the 
conditions which it 
brings, such condi- 
tions must be met in 
the best way pos- 


| sible. 
| ireren. Here is a home 
shin which is planned for 
j Dining Koon: a narrow lot. It is 
wenine O bowl ~ attractive; it gives 


good accommodation 
to the usual family, 
with good living and 
dining rooms; three 
bed rooms on the 
second floor, and 
maid’s room beside 
the kitchen. It is 26 
feet in width. 


‘Tinst Floor PLAN- -SECOND FLARE PLAN. 
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A Six-Room Cottage 


Six rooms seems to be accepted as the “average size” for the small house, 
which will accommodate the usual small family. This is a home which will fit 
the general conditions, breakfast alcove off the kitchen, icebox and broom 
closet in the rear entry, coat closet opening from the hall, a well equipped 
kitchen, sleeping room on the first floor. 
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Decoration and Furnishing 
Virginia Robie, Editor 


Samplers In 


LD samplers from the collector’s 
standpoint have long been of im- 
portance, but the significance of 
these old faded bits of embroidery from 
the decorator’s point of view needs a 
wider heralding. 

Full of color, charm, as well as quaint- 
ness, are many samplers, and, while cer- 
tain types are expensive, specimens of 
the 1820 period may be found at times, 
of very moderate price. 

Like all forms of needlework, the 
sampler has an ancient and honorable 
history. In 1498, the English poet Skel- 
ton mentions “the sampler to sewe on 
and the laces to embroide” and later in 
an inventory of Edward VI is recorded, 
“Item: Sampler of set of patterns worked 
on Normandy canvas, with green and 
black silks.” 


The original sampler was not the 
handiwork of infant prodigies, but of 
women skilled with the needle. Upon 


bands of fine linen were worked the vari- 
ous stitches needed for reference in the 
making of the intricate embroideries of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

The early samplers served the pur- 
pose of pattern books and were dearly 
prized by their owners. In shape, they 
were of unusual length, the looms of the 
period producing only narrow breadths. 
All the stitches known to the sixteenth 
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Scottish sampler of the 18th century,—The crowns ìn 
this sampler are worthy of note as they indicate, 
king, duke, marquis, earl. viscount, lord, 
count and baron 


century world of needlecraft found their 
way to the pattern bands. Some of the 
samplers were worked in the convents 
and were ecclesiastical. in character; 
others were wrought by royal ladies and 
displayed the fashionable stitches of the 
court. There were lace samplers, delicate 
as cobwebs; cut or drawn samplers in 
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which the tracery surpassed the finest 
drawn-work of modern Mexico. The 
double cut-work, the Italian punto tag- 
liato, was introduced into France by 
Catherine de Medici, who found time be- 
tween royal plotting to execute many 
pieces of embroidery. Mary Stuart, 
while an exile at the French court, 
learned the art of punto tagliato and later 
carried many beautiful specimens into 
England. Mary Stuarts love for em- 
broidery was not shared by Queen Eliza- 
beth, who cared little for the needle. A 
later Elizabeth, the daughter of Charles 
I, was a skilled lace-maker, and it is a 
tradition that her lace patterns are in ex- 
istence. 

The sampler, as a mere record of 
stitches, had little decorative value. The 
different patterns were worked at ran- 
dom, without regard to color or arrange- 
ment, and, while beautiful in themselves, 
produced little effect when scattered hap- 
hazard over the canvas. It was not until 
the early part of the seventeenth century 
that the sampler displayed any unity. At 
that period the marking of the house- 
hold linen became general, and this prac- 
tice indirectly had an artistic influence 
on the pattern bands. The name to be 
embroidered on the linen was first 
worked on the sampler. When ornamen- 
tal alphabets and numerals were added, 
a more orderly arrangement naturally 
followed. The various stitches and de- 
vices were grouped in rows, and a greater 
harmony of color prevailed. The sampler 
was ceasing to be a mere pattern book, 
and was becoming a distinct piece of 
needlework. By 1650, it had grown to 
be a thing of beauty, to which the owner 
was proud to afhx a signature and a date. 


Viewed from the standpoint of histori- - 
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cal ornament, the seventeenth century 
sampler presents a fascinating study. 
The designs of many lands were worked 
in cross-stitch, satin-stitch, chain-stitch, 
bird’s-eye stitch, back stitch, and the 
many other stitches of which the needle- 
women of the day were masters. Ac- 
cording to one old writer the designs 
were: 


“Collected with much praise and industrie 
From scorching Spain and freezing Muscovie, 
From fertile France and pleasant Italie, 
From Poland, Sweden, Denmark, Germanie, 
And some of these rare patterns have been set 
Beyond the bounds of faithless Mahomet. 
From spacious China and those kingdoms East, © 
And from great Mexico, the Indies West, 
Thus are there works far-fetch’t and dearly 
bought 
And consequently good for ladies’ thought.” 
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Small sampler—Dated 1704 
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INISIDE 


A glance at the embroidery of the pe- 
riod reveals the fact that the Orient 
rather than “scorching Spain” or “freez- 
ing Muscovie” was the source of design. 
Back to the days of the Crusades date 
the Eastern patterns which were intro- 
duced into Christendom by the Cru- 
saders. When Richard the Lion-hearted 
returned from the Holy Land, he brought 
with him “tapestry carpets”—the oriental 
rugs of the twelfth century—and hung 
them on the walls of Windsor Castle. 
The Persian pink and the Arabian rose, 
which were woven into these hangings, 
bloomed again in the English samplers. 
The rose had a double significance. and 
was the favorite flower in the sampler 
garden. 

Strange and wonderful flowers 
under the sampler-needle. 
markable plumage, 


grew 
Birds of re- 
animals of fierce 
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and terrible mien, castles with flying but- 
tresses—all these and many more—were 
the sampler decorations of the earlv 
eighteenth century. Not less remarka- 
ble are the birds and flowers, done in the 
beadwork sampler by Jane Mills in the 
early nineteenth century. The sampler 
made by Sarah Young about 1750 por- 
trays people, as well. 

As the eighteenth century progressed. 
the sampler ceased to be the work of 
trained needlewomen, and became the 
exponent of youthful industry and skill. 
Mr. Huish, in speaking of the evolu- 
tion of the sampler, says: ‘Finally it 
is adopted as an educational task in the 
Dame's school, as a specimen of phenom- 
enal achievement at an early age, and 
as a means whereby moral precept might 
be prominently advertised to both young 
and old.” 

Sometimes the schoolmistress ts men- 
tioned on the sampler. One old canvas 
reads: 

“Hannah Canting is my name 
And with my Nadel I wrote the same 


And Judith Hayle is my Dame.” 
Passages from the Scripture and origt- 


nal verses setting forth the shortness of 
life and the evil of worldly living were 
part of the sampler task. In marked 
contrast to the gay birds and flowers 
were these somber sentiments. One 
stanza reads: 

“And now my soul another year 

Of my short life is past, 

I cannot long continue here 


And this may be my last.” 
Seven years old was the little maid 


who stitched that, and nine the maker of 
the sampler bearing this: 


“Gay dainty flowers go simply to decay 

Poor wretched life’s short portion flies away. 

We eat, we drink, we sleep, but lo anon 

Old age steals on us never thought upon.” 
In 1720, Margaret Burnell worked on 


her canvas: 
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“Our life is nothing but a winter’s day 
Some only breake their fast and so away; 
Others stay dinner and depart full fed 

The deeper age but sups and goes to bed, 
Hee’s most in debt, that lingers out the day, 
Who dies betimes, has less and less to pay.” 


Many of the inscriptions are so ab- 
surd that it is hard to realize that they 
were worked in seriousness. 

Elizabeth Matron, in 1718, stitched the 
following rhymed fantasy into her sam- 
pler: 


“You ask me why I, love, go ask the glori- 
ous son, why it threw the world doeth run, 
ask time and fate the reason why it flow, ask 
damask rose, why so full they blow—By this 
you see what care my parents took of me. 
Elizabeth Matron is my name and with my 
nedell I rought the sane, and if my judgment 
had been better I would have mended every 
letter. And she that is wise in her time will 
prize, she that will eat her breakfast in her 
bed and spend all the morning in dressing of 
her head; and eat at dinner like a maiden 
bride. God in his mercy may do much to save 
her, but what a case is he in, that must have 
her. Elizabeth Matron. The sun set, the sha- 
ae fly, the good consume and the man he 

ies.” 


Poor little Elizabeth! Many a time 
her needle must have faltered over the 
sermon in cross-stitch, and must 
have Icnged to emulate the young wom- 
an whom she held up in such awful 
warning. 

A more cheerful note is struck by 
Young, who made an acrostic out of her 
name to add to her sampler. 


she 


Ann 


“A virgin that’s Industrious, Merits Praise 

Nature she Imitates in Various Ways. 

Now forms the Pink, now gives the Rose its 
blaze, 

Young Buds she folds in Tender Leaves of 
green 

Omits to shade to beautify her Scene. 

Upon the Canvas, see the Letters rise 

Neatly they shine with intermingled Dies 

Glide into Words and strike us with surprise.” 


The architecture of sampler land can- 
not be taken seriously. When every- 
thing else is worked with a fairly firm 
hand, the houses are extremely crude and 
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suggest the drawings that children make 
on their slates. Not that all the dwell- 
ings are alike, but all show the same 
checker-board effect of doors and win- 
dows, and the same remarkable chim- 
neys. Next to the borders the strongest 
similarity between England and Ameri- 
can samplers is shown in the houses. The 
costumes differ widely, the alphabets 
show a greater variety than would seem 
possible on first thought, the canvases 
are not alike, but the queer attempts at 
house-making are one and the same. 
setsev Adams worked an imposing 
structure into her canvas, but it has the 
same outlines of many an English sam- 
pler house. The large birds resting on 


Sampler made by Sara Young about 1750 
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small trees have an English look, but the 
general arrangement of the other dec- 
orations is quite American. The border 
is very attractive, and exhibits a bold 
treatment of the tree of life inclosed by a 
narrow Greek fret. A point worthy of 
note about this sampler is, that the main 
border extends on three sides of the 
sampler only. A special and more primi- 
tive border is worked across the bot- 
tom. The tree of life is embroidered with 
true oriental feeling, the Persian scheme 
of color emphasizing the effect. 


“Time has Wings and swiftly flies 
Youth and Beauty fade away 

Virtue is the only Prize 
Whose sacred Joys shall neer Decay.” 


Below is her name “Wrought by Bet- 
sey Adams in the ninth year of her 
age.” Patient little Betsey! A year of 
your young life is represented in this 
quaint thing! A stirring year it was, too, 
in American history—1773—and perhaps 
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the little sampler worker, who was John 
Adams’ cousin, and lived in the same 
town, heard many a heated discussion as 
she carefully stitched the green birds 
and the fine blue house. 

The time has passed when every New 
England parlor boasted its framed bit of 
variegated needlework. The green al- 
phabets, the orange birds, and the im- 
possible houses were of the stuff of which 
both moth and rust do corrupt. The 
moral maxims, wrought by Eliza, aged 
eight, or Abigail, aged nine, have in many 
families became merely a tradition. 
Other specimens of infant piety, escaping 
the ravages of time, have been relegated 
to the attic, together with hair trunks 
and antiquated bandboxes. 

Preserve them if possible, and place 
them where they have light, but not 
bright sunshine, and note the decorative 
value. 
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Worked by Elizabeth Misky and dedicated to her parents 
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Designed for the Service Department, American Face Brick Association 


This beautiful six-room bungalow is one of the ninety-six distinctive homes shown in our 


“Face Brick Bungalow and Small House 


Plans.” Note the splendid arrangement of windows, 


the inviting porch, the pleasing roof lines, and the compact, convenient interior arrangements. 


“Permanent Homes, cAlways Beautiful 


HE beauty of your Face Brick home will be a source 

of never-ending satisfaction to you. And when 
your children pass it on to your grandchildren its 
original beauty will only have been mellowed with the 
richness of age. A Face Brick house is a family legacy, 
becoming richer in traditions in each succeeding 
generation. 

Then, too, your Face Brick house is a sound invest- 
ment. It depreciates almost imperceptibly, the walls 
require no repairs and are fire-safe, painting is required 
pale around doors and windows, fuel costs and insur- 
ance rates are reduced to a minimum. From every 
point of view Face Brick gives you the greatest value 
for your building dollars. 

These matters are fully discussed in “The Story of 
Brick,” an attractive booklet with beautiful illustra- 
tions of modern homes and packed with information 
of value to every prospective home-builder. Sent free 
on request. 

“Face Brick Bungalow and Small House Plans” are 
issued in four booklets, showing 3 to 4-room houses, 


5-room houses, 6-room houses and 7 to 8-room houses, 
in all ninety-six, each reversible with a different exte- 
rior design. These designs are unusual and distinctive, 
combined with convenient interiors and economical 
construction. The entire set for one dollar. Any one 
of the booklets, 25 cents, preferably in stamps. 

We have the complete working drawings specifica- 
tions and masonry quantity estimates at nominal 

rices. Select from the booklets the designs you like 
and order the plans, even if you are not going to 
build now, for their study will be not only interesting 
and instructive, but helpful in formulating your future 
plans for a home. 

You may want “The Home of Beauty,” fifty designs, 
mostly two stories, representing a wide variety of archi- 
tectural styles and floor plans. Sent for 50 cents in 
stamps. We also distribute complete working drawings, 
specifications and quantity estimates for these houses 
at nominal prices. 

Address, American Face Brick Association, 1724 
Peoples Life Building, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Letters intended for answer through these columns or by mail should be addressed to ‘“‘Keith'’s Decorative Service" and 


should 
plan. 


nclose return postage. 


. TO CHANGE GOLDEN OAK. 

W. G.—I have had much pleasure and 
help from reading your magazine and 
now want to ask your help with a very 
special problem. We have recently 
bought a home and I want to know what 
to do to with the highly varnished golden 
oak woodwork which does not harmonize 
with my mahogany furniture. The house 
faces west and the living room across 
the entire front is a sort of combination 
entrance hall and living room. The stairs 
are at one side of the entrance part and 
the lower part of stairs and columns 
partly divide the main living room from 
entrance part. The columns used are 
very large and I am hoping to have these 
replaced with smaller ones. Since it 1s 
not at all Colonial in effect, I hesitate 
about using ivory enamel, which I think 
is particularly good with mahogany fur- 
niture. Would the gray weathered stain 
be suitable for this woodwork and what 
stain is used to secure this effect? What 
treatment must I give the walls’ Thev 
are rough plaster and at present are 
stained or painted tan, which is not agree- 
able with a western exposure. The 
floors are of oak. finished very light. 
What could or should be done with 
these’ At present I must use rugs with 


ve all information possible as to exposure of rooms, finish of woodwork, colors preferred, etc. Send diagram of floor 


somewhat brownish tones but with a 
gocd deal of black and some cld rose in 
them. Would vou continue the same 
treatment of woodwork and walls in the 
adjoining dining room? 

Ans.—If vou wish to use a gray stain 
on the oak, it will be necessary for the 
painter to take off all the old finish with 
varnish remover, down to the bare wood. 
if possible. This will be troublesome and 
expensive, and unsatisfactory, because 
the old stain will change the tone of the 
gray stain, and it will not be what vou 
want. Our advice is, if you object to ivory 
enamel, to use a light gray paint, either 
enamel or flat finish, the enamel being 
far easier to keep clean. In Colonial 
houses the wood trim was quite frequent- 
ly a light gray, and this looks well with 
mahogany furniture. In this case the 
walls should surely be pale pray and not 
tan. Your rugs would combine better 
with old ivory. By all means remove the 
heavy, old style columns of the opening. 
and have a plain cased opening. 

The golden oak finish could be re- 
meved from the stairway, and the stairs 
restained mahogany brown, as a good 
job could be made with the dark stain. 
As to the floors, all the old finish must 
be removed in order to darken them. 
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Yes, we would carry the same treat- 
ment of walls and woodwork into the 
dining room. If ivory is decided on, 
make the walls ivory too, or a verv pale 
tan. 

THE BOY’S ROOM. 

E. D. J—We are to build your Design 
No. 1991, from the May issue, but it will 
be about five feet longer than the plan 
shows, making a larger bedroom and a 
living room; 14x28 feet outside measure- 
ment. The plan will also be reversed. 
Will have a northeast front. 

The kitchen and dining alcove will be 
done in blue and white, blue walls, white 
woodwork and blue and white linoleum; 
bath room all white. 

The rear chamber—which is for a six- 
teen year old boy—will have brass bed, 
a severely plain oak dresser, chifforobe 
and desk. I have a two tone green rug. 
How shall I treat walls and wood-work? 

The front chamber will be blue and 
white—I had thought of a walnut four- 
poster, a dressing table and dresser; 
drapes of white with bluebird and tiny 
pink roses, center curtains of plain white; 
waxed floor with small rag rugs of white 
with blue and pink stripes. Would you 
advise wood-work of the pale blue enam- 
cl, also should I stain floor light oak or 
finish natural? Floors will be 3 inch 
edge grain pine. 

For the living room I must use some 
furniture I have, for a while at least. I 
have a taupe Wilton rug, 9 x 12, with 
small design in black, rose and blue with 
some brown. I have beautiful draperies 
of blue-black and brown, wicker chair 
with some tones in tapestry. My piano 
is burl walnut. How would it do to have 
a davenport-table, davenport. a rocker 
and arm chair in walnut, or is the room 
too narrow for table and davenport to be 
placed before fireplace? My buffet and 
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‘CWhat a trained architect 


ENAMEL 


can do for any room in your house.” 


That sure, effective touch of 
skilled artistry which changes a 
run-down structure into a beau- 
tiful residence, can transform a 
dingy room into a sunny, airy, 


restful one. 
New Luxeberry Enamel works 


wonders in such a transforma- 
tion. Its pure white gives warmth 
and cheer; its soft, velvety lustre 
has nothing of the hard glare so 
tiring to the eyes in all earlier 
enamels; its permanence lends 
charm season after season. 


Luxeberry Enamel will assure the 
enduring beauty of your home. 


Manufactured by the 
makers of 
Liquid Granite 
‘the world's mostdurabie 
oor varnish” 
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dining table are very dark oak and are 
not out of harmony with the piano. I do 
not feel able to get new ones. I thought 
of getting a 6 x 9 rug matching the one 
I have and putting it—with buffet and 
table—at the west end of the living room. 
I have seen several homes arranged this 
way. We will use the dining alcove a 
great deal but occasionally one has more 
guests than it will accommodate. The 
floor register will be about 13 feet from 
one end and 15 from the other—hence the 
use of two rugs. 

What would you advise for walls and 
wood-work? Please advise about man- 
tel, also. Could one use gray walls and 
have rose cushions and reading lamp for 
color? 

Ans. Replying to your letter ask- 
ing advice as to interior of your pretty 
bungalow—we offer the following sug- 
gestions. The proposed addition of five 
feet will add much to your comfort, giving 
you a fine living room, ample for the 
double use, you plan to make of it, and a 
most comfortable sleeping room. 

In regard to the woodwork, you do not 
say what wood you expect to use, but in 
a bungalow in your climate (Texas), we 
infer that you will not use hard wood. 
Of course, a deep ivory finish, is almost 
the universal choice nowadays, and this 
would be lovely with the furnishings you 
describe, both those you have and those 
you propose buying. Nor will it conflict 
with the oak pieces in the dining end of 
the living room, which will be perfectly 
all right to use. As this living room will 
have north and east facing, the deep ivory 
finish is all the more desirable. We 
would have the wall rather warmer in 
tone than gray, at least a very warm 
gray. We saw a bungalow similar to 
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this recently, where the woodwork was 
ivory and the walls a soft gray foliage 
paper on a creamy ground. There was 
a fireplace of smooth, pinkish-red_ brick, 
with mantel shelf of the ivory wood, 
The whole thing was very charming. 
Such brick would tone in well with your 
rose accessories. We think your plan 
about use of the rugs excellent. We ap- 
prove of the davenport and davenport- 
table, and think there will be quite ample 
space in front of the fire. If, however, 
it should seem crowded, place these pieces 
toward the front end of the room. As 
the draperies are figured, we would up- 
holster the davenport in a plain taupe 
velour, with end pillows and center round 
bolster done in the same taupe figured 
in rose, lavender and blue flowers. Use 
the figured velour on the new easy chair. 

We cannot improve upon your plans 
for kitchen and bath, and the front bed- 
room. The blue enamel woodwork 
would be unusual and charming. The 
floor should have a little brown stain put 
in the filler, and then two coats of wax. 

The sixteen-year old boy’s room should 
have the woodwork lightly stained a 
brownish tone and waxed, a dull finish. 
The walls, grasscloth in a putty gray hav- 
ing dashes of green. Curtains of cre- 
tonne in blue and green, rich coloring, 
not babyish, and with a dash of black 
preferred. There should be a table, for 
his books and work, with a top of this 
same cretonne under glass. Do not have 
a white spread for the bed, but one of 
putty-colored cotton taffetas, the general 
tone of the wall. The windows can have 
plain white muslin curtains with three 
little ruffles across the bottom, if he will 
stand for them. This will be an attrac- 
tive room yet suited to a boy. 
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A F iua of Captive Sunlight 


What can you find more appropriate for 
a sun parlor than a flooring which holds 
in itself the airy, golden spirit of sunlight? 
Maple, varnished, gives you such color. 
For cheerful lightness, it is ideal, whether 
used in a home, hotel, apartment, or 
luxuriously appointed club house. 


And yet, this is only one of Maple’s 
virtues. It is the wood which outwears 
stone. Tough of fibre, tight of grain, it 
leads the list in resisting the rigorous 
service in hallways and servants’ quarters, 
kitchens, schools, offices, churches, in- 
dustrial and public buildings. 


For Color— BEECH AND BIRCH 


Add the ruddy tinge of sunset to Maple’s 
sunlit color, and you have the richer tone 
of Beech and Birch. Besides their natural 
beauty, these floorings will also take and 
retain a variety of stains, and meet any 
need of color harmony or service. 


Maple, Beech and Birch floorings—all 
three—are manufactured from the slow- 
growth, climate-hardened timber of 
Michigan and Wisconsin, and guaran- 
teed in grade and quality by the trade- 
mark MFMA. 


‘“*Color Harmony in Floors” 


—is the title of a book, just off the press, 
which will open delightful new decorative 
possibilities to you. Ask your lumber 
dealer for a copy, or let us send you one 
with our compliments. 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSN. 
1063 Stock Exchange Building, Chicago 


The letters MF MA on facturing and grading 


Maple, Beech or Birch rules which economically 


flooring signify that the 
flooring is standardi 

and guaranteed by the 
Maple Flooring Manufac- 
turers Association, whose 
members mustattainand 
maintain the highest 
standards of manufac- 
ture, and adhere to manu- 


Floor with Ma 


Beech or Birch 


conserve every particle of 
these remarkable woods. 

Thistrademarkisforyour 
protection. Look for it on 
the flooring you use. 


MFMA 
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Feeding the Child 


Elsle Fjelstad Radder 


CHILD is not a miniature adult. 
Mothers and those who have the 
welfare of a child at heart should 
keep this constantly in mind. 

Children need chiefly food for growth. 
They need protein to give nitrogen and 
the acids, which the body requires; 
mineral matter, necessary to supply bone 
and teeth; and water, and vitamins be- 
cause they are necessary for all body pro- 
cesses. Milk is the one food that con- 
tains all of these nutrients. Very natu- 
rally, then, milk is the principal food for 
the baby, until such a time as the body 
requires more iron and other nutrients 
than milk can supply. 

Most authorities say that when a baby 
reaches the age of three months it should 
have additional iron and vitamin and laxa- 
tive food. This is supplied by the juice 
of orange. A little later the child should 
have toast, zwieback or something hard 
and crisp for the benefit of the teeth that 
are appearing. Cereals, which contain a 
large amount of carbohvdrate, besides 
some protein, are next added to the diet 
because they are energy foods. 

According to Dr. Seham, of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, a child of two 
vears may have an adult diet with three 
exceptions: First, no fried foods; sec- 
ond, no cabbage, cucumbers or strong 
foods as spiced fish and hard cheese; 
third, no beverages. 


This does not mean, however, that the 
child can sit at the table and eat just what 
adults would choose. Certain foods are 


better for them than others, just the same 


as in the case of the adult. The difference 
is that the adult chooses his own food 
and is influenced strongly by what he 
likes. This is exactly what the child 
should not be permitted to do. He should 
be so guided that the foods which he likes 
are quite properly the foods which he 
should have. 
Eating Between Meals _ 

Much is said pro and con eating 
between meals. A prominent physician 
not long ago made the statement that 
since a child has a small stomach he can 
not be expected to take enough at one 
time to last for five or six hours. He 
advised a little lunch, such as an apple. 
an ice cream cone or a slice of bread and 
butter. This seems to be the attitude. 
also, of the school authorities who pro- 
vide for the mid-morning and mid-after- 
noon lunch cf graham crackers and milk. 

Much might be said, it seems, as to the 
same course for adults. If we are a na- 
tion of over-eaters, it is because we per- 
mit ourselves to get too hungry, and when 
a big meal is served, eat too fast and too 
much. A larger number of small meals is 
a very different matter, however, from 
eating irregularly, or “piecing” as a mat- 
ter of entertainment or amusement, when 
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Time Only Enhances Their Beauty 


Among the few things that improve with age and use are fine, dustless 
Oak Floors. 

Many old mansions have Oak Floors laid long before the Civil War. They 
are heirlooms highly prized today. 

While most people are agreed on the general advantages of Oak Floors 
over any other kind, on their beauty, durability and cleanliness, few people 
are aware that their cost today is actually less than that of ordinary floor- | 
ing plus carpets. 

You will find that you have often spent on a floor lamp or a dresser more 
than the cost of an Oak Floor for the room in which it stands. 

Oak Floors, by the way, increase your selling and renting values by one- 
fourth, on the average. 

Now modern methods have placed them within the reach of every one. If 
you can afford to build or remodel a house, you can afford Oak Floors, with 
their charm and distinction, in every room. 

Our three educational booklets, in colors, on the uses and advantages of 
Oak Floors, mailed free on request. 


: | 
OAK FLOORING ADVERTISING BUREAU 1042 Ashland Block, Chicago, Ill. 
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one does not know what else to do. Food 
which is not needed is a burden to the 
digestive organs and becomes a menace 
to health. 

On the other hand many doctors say 
that lunching between meals only spoils 
the appetite for the meal to come 

A typical menu for the child two to 
three years old would be like the follow- 


ing: 


Breakfast: Orange, toast, milk, cereal—— 
cooked. ; 
Dinner: Baked potato. mashed string beans, 


one cup milk, one slice crisp toast, junket. 
Supper: Milk toast, egg poached in the milk, 
stewed peaches or pulp of prunes, toast, milk. 
Milk is a complete food, as it contains 
protein, mineral matter and Vitamines, as 
does cheese, also, though cheese is better 
food for the adult than for the child. Eggs 


contain protein and vitamines. Spinach, 
lettuce, tomatoes, cabbage, and grape 
fruit contain both mineral matter and 
vitamines. 


A child three to four years old may eat 
stewed fruit, well-cooked cereal, toast or 
dry bread. milk, soup, soft cooked eggs; 
green vegetables as peas, beans, aspara- 
gus, spinach: custard, junket, jello. or 
cereal pudding and. of course, plenty of 
milk. 

Children from five to seven years of 
age may have butter, cream, bacon, bread, 
plain puddings, milk toast. sponge cake 
and plain cookies in addition to what is 
allowed a child of four years. 

Children from eight to ten vears of age, 
in addition to what is allowed a child of 
seven, may have mild fresh fruit, cocoa, 
lamb, chicken, fish or bacon, most vege- 
tables, bread and rice pudding, plain 
cakes, figs, raisins, dates and apples. 

Meals for the boy or girl from fourteen 
to sixteen years of age might include: 
breakfast-—fruit, cereal, bread, butter and 
milk; lunch—macaroni and cheese, or hot 
roast beef sandwich, or cream soup with 
crackers, bread and butter and baked 
custard, or rice pudding or baked apple: 
dinner—meat loaf with potatoes, or scal- 
loped eggs with potatoes or macaroni or 
rice or baked banana. green vezetable 
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cooked, fresh vegetable or fruit salad, 
bread and butter and ice cream or tapioca 
pudding or chocolate pudding and milk. 

As people come to realize the relations 
between food and health, there is a ten- 
dency toward the use of simpler foods for 
the adult as well as for the child, for 
without doubt all persons would do well 
to guide themselves, as well as the chil- 
dren, past the tempting rich pastries and 
elaborate foods, and partake more freely 
of vegetables and fruit. Rich foods which 
increase the already sufficiently high cost 
of living are very apt to increase the doc- 
tor’s bill as well. 


Simple Desserts 

since the doctor has championed the 
child, classing ice cream with the foods 
which may be given freely to the child or 
adult or even to the convalescing invalid, 
the matter of the child’s dessert has been 
much simplihed for the mother; for with 
the newer appliances, ice cream is not a 
difficult dessert to prepare. Here are 
some other desserts which are good for 
child or adult. 


Pineapple Delight 


One-half can shredded pineapple. 

One-half pound marshmallows, 
Scissors. 

One-half pint of thick cream, whipped. 

Soak marshmallows in pineapple juice until 
softened, drain and mix with the pineapple and 
whipped cream. Put in a mould and chill. 

Another Marshmallow Dessert 

One-half pound marshmallows, diced with 
SCISSOFS. 

One-half pint of thick cream, whipped. 

One-half cup of blanched almonds, chopped. 

Candied cherries. 

Mix the marshmallow, almond, and whipped 
cream. Scatter halved candied cherries over 
the bottom of the mould, fill with the mixture. 
and put a few more pieces of candied cherries 
over the top. Let it stand in the ice box for 
half a day. Serve like ice cream. 


Charlotte 


Add gelatin to whipped cream, with can- 
died fruit, nuts. or dates, or any combination 
of these. Serve with wafers or cake. 


Ice Cream Tart 


Serve slices of vanilla, or other ice cream, 
between half-inch layers of a simple sponge 
cake, and on top. The tart may be decorated 
with fruit, nuts, or whipped cream. 


diced with 
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Interiors Beautiful 


SIXTH REVISED EDITION 


N PLANNING your new home, the study of interior treatment both as to 
Í architectural detail and decoration is of equal importance to obtaining a good 

design and a practical, well-planned house. This book illustrates the interiors 
of many successful homes and contains much valuable and authoritative advice on 
Interior Decoration. Printed on enamel coated paper which brings out the beauti- 
ful detail of the illustrations. Size 714x11. 160 pages. Flexible embossed cover 
in colors. i 


CONTENTS: 


Interior Decoration, taking up Color Dining Rooms. 
| Schemes, Treatment of Woodwork, Sleeping Rooms. 
Walls, Ceilings, etc. Sun Rooms. 
Entrances. Fireplaces. 
| Halls and Stairways. Breakfast Rooms. 
) Living Rooms. Outdoor Living Rooms. 


Brim Full of Good Things. Price—$2.00 


A Year’s Subscription to Keith’s Magazine and Interiors Beautiful $4.50 
POSTAGE PAID 


Collaborated and published by 


M. L. KEITH, Abbay Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Thirty Slaves to a Household 


N ancient times most of the work 


which is now performed by 
machinery was done by slave 
labor. If all the mechanical 


power, produced at the present time and 
converted into work such as slave labor 
used to perform, be computed in the terms 
of man-power, we have working for us 
the equivalent of 30 billions of slaves, 
according to the report of the statistician. 
Modern use of electricity, steam, and 
machinery of all kinds, according to a 
recent bulletin of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, has so simplified labor in general 
that this power, if divided per capita, 
would give to every person in the United 
States labor that would require thirty 
individuals to perform by hand. Thirty 
slaves in a household, with food m terms 
of kilowat hours. or slightly increased 
coal bills, quietly reposing in the wires 
and tubes in our walls, springing into use 
with the push of a button, dropping out 
of cognizance in the same way, with no 
confusion, and with no slacking on the 
job; such are the modern slaves. The 
dithculty comes with our generalship, for 
with such a retinue, the management and 
upkeep of the forces makes them efficient 
servants, and the lack of it loses much of 
their usefulness. In the past, woman has 
been the servant, as well as the mother of 
the race. She has been the drudge, in the 
primitive state, and in the more modern 
houses she has still been a wrestler with 


pots and pans, a servant without recom- 
pense, with an afternoon off, but seldom 
a full day of leisure. So accustomed has 
she become to this drudgery, she does not 
realize that a score of slaves can be wired 
to come at her bidding: and that with 
proper management and control of these, 
she can be freed from much time absorb- 
ing labor. “Ask and ye shall receive” is 
an old promise which has never been 
taken very seriously. We are coming to 
realize that until we ask, we can not re- 
ceive; until we know what we want and 
reach out for it, there is no place for it in 
our scheme of things. Nothing can be 
“given” to us until we are prepared to 
use it. The housewife must realize the 
slaves which are at her call, and accept 
their service. Also, she must realize that 
her part in the home life is of such impor- 
tance to the family that the expenditure 
is Justihable, for labor saving machinery, 
- like farm machinery—is expensive. The 
power of habit is strong. We have seen 
the housewife who did not take the 
trouble to use a washing machine and 
Ironing machine installed in the laundry 
of the house she had rented. She had 
not arrived at labor saving machinery in 
her process of development. 
The Machine a Tool. 

One of the problems of the age—one 
might even say The Problem of the age— 
IS that of learning to use the machine as 
a tool in our hands. rather than permi? 
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APPY is the home owner who | 
installs 4iR-Way Miultifold 
Window Hardware. It throws his 
home wide open to the benefits of | 
sunshine and fresh air. Ai:R-Way \§ 
makes a sun room or sleeping porch 
of almost any room. 


AiR-Way provides © sliding-folding 
windows which may be opened and 
closed from the inside without in- 
terfering with either screens or 
draperies. Although easy to oper- 
ate, the windows fit the opening 
snugly and are absolutely weather- 
tight when closed. Write today for 
Catalog N-4. 


Wide Open g7 


Richards Wilcox Mfo. (0. Most reliable hardware sg meee 


Makes a Sun- 


AURORA. ILLINOIS, U.S.A. Parlor or Sleep- dealers can supply you with R-W 
iane epee Chicane nem vr Cavelana nee, ing Porch of any hardware. If not, it can be immediate- 


pots 
ela eS CANADIAN PR Room ly secured from any one of our 


many branches. 
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Whitney Casement 
Window 


Pond & Pond, Architects, Chicago 
Walls finished with Cabot’s Old Virginia White 
Roof finished with Cabot’s No. 304 Green Creosote Stain 


The Latest in Color-Schemes 


The most practical and artistic win- ’ e. ee - 

Cabot’s Old Virginia White for the walls 
| A soft, brilliant white that is as cool and clean as 
new whitewash and as lasting as paint, but without 
the hard “‘painty’’ look. 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains for the roof 


Rich moss-greens, tile-reds or dark grays that look 
like velvet, wear like the wood itself and thorough- 
ly preserve the shingles. 


dow for all types of buildings. 


Doesn’t interfere with screens. Can't 
stick, rattle or slam. Storm-proof 


when closed. 


This combination is much cheaper than paint, in both 
material and labor, and it has so much more character 
and so much finer texture that the artistic effect is be- 
yond comparison. 


Write for full information. 


WHITNEY WINDOW CORPORATION 
138 E. Lake St. Minneapolis, Minn. 


You can get Cabot’s Stains all over the country. Send 
for samples on wood and name of nearest agent. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Mfg. Chemists 


I jai al lal iB) i | 141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
a) a M A 24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 525 Market St., San Francisco 
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the machine to tower over the intelligence 
which operates it. To the woman in the 
household is given the task, if she will 
take it, of making her labor saving 
machines not only her slaves, her helpers, 
but also her friends. Did you ever notice 
how a piece of delicate machinery takes 
on the qualities of the operator? The man 
who is friendly with his automobile and 
calls it by affectionate names, is often 
comparatively free from engine troubles, 
to take a familiar example. He is sensi- 
tive to the small signals of the engine, and 
gives it relief, unconsciously sometimes, 
before it reaches the breaking point. This 
is equally true of the woman with her 
sewing machine. 

Every piece of delicate mechanism 
must be handled with a thoughtful care 
if it is to do its best work. If it is pulled 
and jerked about, a delicate adjustment 


No bathroom is complete without a 


HESS WHITE STEEL MEDI- 
CINE CABINET or LAY- 
ATORY MIRROR 


Coated inside and out with the best grade 
of SNOW WHITE baked enamel. 


This mark 


guarantees it everlasting- 
ly against cracking, blist- 
ering or flaking. Your 
money back if you are 
not pleased. 

Five sizes — three 
styles. If your dealer is 
not yet supplied, write 
us direct. 


Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. 
1217 Tacoma Bldg., Chicago 
Makers of HESS WELDED STFEL FURNACES 
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may be put out of true and the response 
from the machinery will not be quite right. 
A woman who appreciates her helpers 


will get much better service from them. 


At the same time she can get the service 
from them which she requires that they 
give her. When she puts her clothes 
through the ironing machine she may 
have them as beautifully done as though 
ironed by hand, 1f she requires such ser- 
vice from the machine,—and prepares and 
adjusts the pieces so they will come out 
true and smooth; or if no attention 1s 
paid, the pieces may come out with the 
edges turned under and folded awry as 
“flat work” from the laundry sometimes 
comes. 


Outlets 


The place for the generalship of the 
housewife to begin is in the electric in- 
stallation. The “Circuit of Service” as 
the electric current is coming to be called. 
“should have plentiful cutlets, so that the 
flock of servants can get out. Locked up 
within the wires they are but potential 
slaves.” In practically every room a wall 
outlet should be provided for a service 
plug, so that appliances may be used with- 
out disturbing the lights. If the house- 
keeper must climb on a chair, detach a 
lamp and attach the cord of the vacuum 
sweeper to a ceiling or wall light, it may 
detract from the efficiency of the sweeper 
as well as from the convenience of the 
housekeeper. There is scarcely a room in 
the modern house where some electrical 
equipment is not used. 

As the housekeeper comes into more 
and more friendly relations with her 
helpers she will, each year, find a new 
servant which can relieve her of some 
part of her duties, performing them better 
than she could do alone, releasing a little 
more of her time, and giving her a greater 
administrative efficiency in her home. It 
is only the story of Cinderella, over again ; 
the household drudge becomes a reigning 
princess with slaves at her call. Or she 
is Aladdin.—and the Genie springs to her 
service at the touch of the lamp. 
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R. C. Hunter & Bro., Archts., N. Y. City, used 
“CREO-DIPT” Stained Shingles in 24inch 
" Dixie White” wide exposure for side walls 
and 16-inch Moss Green Roof. 


OR the small house, “CREO-DIPT” 
Stained Shingles on side walls and root 


establish a true “home atmosphere.’ 


Their adaptability to varied architectural 
detail; their exceptional qualities of dura- 
bility and economy; the artistic satisfaction 
secured by their use make “CREO-DIPT” 


ADS E i 


The open market does not afford such quality in shingl 
or stains. 

If you are going to build or remodel, send 6 cents to cover postage for 
Portfolio of Fifty Photographs of Homesby prominent architects as well 


Stained Shingles the favored material of dis- as color samples. Ask about our special Thatched “CREO-DIPT” Stain- 


cerning architects and builders. 


ed Shingles for Thatched Roof effect: 24 in. Dixie White” Side Walls 
for the true Colonial White Effect 


CREO- DIPT COMPANY. Inc. 


1022 Oliver Street 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities. Manv Lumber Dealers Carry Standard Colors in Stock. 
Plane at Minnesota Transfer, Se. Paul, for Western Distributors 


The attractiveness and comfort 
of any house is enhanced two- 


fold by 


Hornet Mantels 


They add 100% to any interior. 
The model shown here gives an 
idea of our line and prices. It is 
offered in Birch, Mahogany finish, 
Piano Polish. Stands 7 feet high. 
Note beveled mirror, enameled tile 
and grate, 


Priced at 

Only ...... $45.00 
Study our full line of Gas Logs, 
Firesets, and Screens in help- 
ful catalog. 
Givesdirections 
for installing, 
Get this book 
for future 
reference. 


Hornet 
Mantel 
Co. 


- 1127 Market 
< Street, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


pA Morkdls Largest Maniel House— 


Y A 


Shown in 
Our Big 


FREE C atalog 


Edwards spavua'me Roofing 


When an “Edwards” Metal roof is properly applied to a 
house, all of the charm of the Old Spanish Terra Cotta 
Roofing Tile is preserved, even to the color. 

The house takes on a new lease of life—it seems a better 
place to live in. An Edwards Metal or Tile roof is a real 
Someta asset and will bring a better return in rent or 
sale. 

Edwards Meral Roofings made to have the appearance of 
wood shingles—tile—slate, or any other roofing effect, and 
none of these fine artistic effects will cost any more than a 
plain commonplace roof. 

All Edwards Metal Roofing is easy to lay—no big expense 
for skilled labor storms and winds will not wrench it 
loose or make it a rattle-trap. It is lightning-proof and 
fire-proof—Reduces Insurance Rates. 

When an Edwards Roof is laid, it is there to stay. 

Send for our literature—it explains. 


THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 


The Werld’s Largest Makers of Maal Ceilings, 
Maal Shir.gles, Metal Roofing, Siding, Rolling 
Doors, Metal Lockers, etz. 


621-541 Culvert Street. CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Making the Fireplace Efficient 


S ordinarily constructed, fireplaces 
are not efficient nor are they eco- 
nomical; and the tighter we build 
our houses in order to conserve 


ae 
Te | 
oe: 


kA 
heat, the less eficient does the fireplace 
become, if constructed along traditional 


lines. According to Farmer’s Bulletin 
1230, a very illuminating pamphlet on 
Chimneys and Fireplaces, and How to 
Build Them: “The only warming effect 
is produced by the heat given off by radi- 
ation from the back, sides and hearth of 
the fireplace. Practically no heating 
effect is produced by convection: that is 
by air currents. The air passes through 
the fire, is heated, and passes up the chim- 
ney, carrying with it the heat required 
to raise its temperature from that at 
which it entered; and at the same time 
drawing into the room outside air of a 
lower temperature. The effect of the cold 
air thus brought into the room is particu- 
larly noticeable in parts of the room far- 
thest from the fire.” 
Patents 

A number of patents have been issued 
which have for their object the construc- 
tion of a fireplace with increased heatin-r 
efficiency. One of these patents has a 
double interest. It seems that the patent 
issued to one, Joseph Parsons, of Con- 
necticut, was assigned by him to the 
United States Government, and thus a 
method by means of which much greater 
efficiency may be obtained in fireplace 
heating has become the property of the 
government, and is described in this 
bulletin. 

In the first place we must remember 
that a fre, in order to burn, must be sup- 
plied with oxygen. If it were possible to 
have a fireplace in an air-tight room, a 
fire would go out as soon as the oxygen 


in that room was consumed, unless a 
down draft in the chimney supplied the 
air needed. Since our fireplace fires do 
not go out, the air is supphed. Where 
does it come from? The cold outside air 
is drawn into the room through everv 
crack and crevice, and even through the 
wall itself. No wonder there is always a 
draught. The heated air goes up the 
chimney, in its natural action, since the 
hotter air must rise, and the tendency to 
vacuum which remains pulls the air into 
the room in order to establish its equi- 
librium. The harder the fire burns and 
the bigger the blaze, the more outside air 
is drawn into the room, so that the colder 
it is outside, the harder to heat the room. 
as any one knows from experience, who 
has tried to heat a summer home with a 
fireplace, on a sharply cold day of spring 
or fall. 

If our room could be so tight that in- 
sufficient oxygen would be supplied, the 
hre would smoke; remove a pane of glass 
from the window, and it would burn up 
brightly. This patent provides an open- 
ing from the outside directly into the fire- 
place opening, either above or below the 
foor. A sheet metal form is provided 
which hts easily inside the fireplace, with 
a space between it and the brickwork. 
The fre is built in the usual way. Air 
from the outside strikes the back of the 
metal lining and is heated before it comes 
into the room around the hrebox. It im- 
nediately rises, gives up part of its heat 
and eventually comes back into the fire. 
By another form, the metal lining 1s fitted 
tightly, and the space is connected with a 
warm air duct under the floor which de- 
livers the warmed air into the room 
through a floor register, in the same way 
as from a warm air furnace. This in- 
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FLEXIBILITY 


Those extra cold days when it seems impos- 
sible to get warm and comfortable, That's 
what we mean by ‘“‘flexibility.” 


A FRONT RANK will keep your home 
comfortable in the severest weather without 
extraordinary effort or strain as well as at 
times when a few old papers or a couple of 
sticks of kindling will take the chill and 
damp out of the house. Heat, when you 
want it, and where you want it. If you are 
planning for a furnace let us help you, with- 
out obligation. Plans free. 


Write 


HAYNES LANGENBERG MFG. CO. 


4062 Forest Park Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 


AUTOMATIC 
HEAT 
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Mantels that Appeal to Good Taste 
Beauty of line. artistry in detail, period and modern 
designs modified only to adapt them to present standard 


ET the booklet, ~ construction are reasons why the critical taste of home 


ijenceofComfort,” readit 


through, then at home discuss the lovers approves 


advantages of automatic heat 
control, Its comfort, convenience 
and economy will convince you it 
is true wisdom toinstallthe Min- 
neapolis” Heat Regulator at once. 
Keeps the temperature uniform. 
Lowers the temperature at night, 
raises itin early morning. Auto- 
matically! Burns the fuel evenly, 
utilizes all the heat, wastes none. 
Saves its cost. 


Dependable. Half a aa m= ia use, 
Write for free booklet 


2728 Fourth Avo., So 
hes in Twen 


INNEAPOLIS 


Heat REGULATOR Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Cities 


“KING” MANTELS 


for living rooms, dens and clsewhere in the home. 
Are you building or remodeling? Surely your plans 
include mantel installation. 
i j Let us send you our new 
18 page King catalogue 
showing mantels in white. 
other 
Large size illus- 
y oh trations show appropriate 
tiling and fireplace fur- 
Simply men. 
kind of home 
planning or 


mahogany and 


caer 


ma woods, 


om “Sa nc ir Baa 


nishings. 
Wie tion the 

you are 

building. 


MANTFL AND * FURNITURE CO. 


306 Gay Street, Knoxville, Tennessee 
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creases the efficiency of the fireplace many 
times, and brings fresh, warm air in the 
room. 

There are several patented fireplaces 
on the market which increase the eff- 
ciency, or which deliver heat directly to 
the same or another room. The cuts 
given below show the operation of one 
of these patented fireplaces which corrects 
two difficulties in the older fireplace con- 
struction. First, a draught of air, con- 
trolled by a damper, is brought into the 
fire from below, through the opening to 
the ash pit, instead of being drawn from 
the room, so that the oxygen of the room 
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is not burned. Second, a fireplace lining 
of rolled steel is inserted in the firebox 
and air, heated by circulating between 
this lining and the brick work, is de- 
livered to the upper part of the room, or 
to another room, through a warm air duct 
and register. Instead of being brought 
in from the outside, as in the first case 
described, air is brought to this air cham- 
ber by a cold air duct to a register in the 
floor of the room near an outside win- 
dow ; taking the fresh colder air from the 
room, heating it and delivering it to the 
room again. The construction is such 
that a vacuum is created which tends to 


f \ U; z Duct from Warm Air Chamber 
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control the air circulation so that the 
oxygen laden air of the room is not 
drawn into the fire and burned. 


Coal from the Dakotas 


Dakota lignite has all the constituents 
of good coal, according to the Northwest- 
ern National Bank Review. In the hght 
of the present coal situation this fact may 
prove of vital importance to the north- 
west. North Dakota has enough coal, if 
properly used, says Dr. E. J. Babcock, 
Dean of the North Dakota School of 
Mines, to supply her needs for many gen- 
erations. “Roughly speaking, a ton of 
average lignite as mined is equal in fuel 
value to about one-half to two-thirds of 
a ton of eastern bituminous or anthracite 
coal. It is largely due to a lack of famil- 
larity with the character of lignite coal 
and to a lack of knowledge of the best 
methods of burning it, that this coal has 
not been more generally used. This use 


is being extended, however, as more per- 
fect methods of burning appear.” 

The Dakota lignite contains nearly 30 
per cent moisture, however, and about the 
same amount of volatile matter. The 
problem has therefore been how to reduce 
the raw material to a concentrate that 
will be a good fuel, and economical and 
safe for transportation. A briquetted 
coal for domestic use is being produced. 
though not commercially as yet, that com- 
pares favorably with anthracite, and is 
yielding valuable by-products. It has 
also been demonstrated that lignite can 
be very successfully used, under proper 
conditions, in gas producers as well as in 
steam plants for the production of cheap 
power and electricity. 
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Guarded Against 
Trouble 


HERE will be no repair bills, 

no muss or bother from cracked 
or falling plaster in ‘his bathroom, 
because the plaster and tile are ap- 
plied over 


Ano-Jurtn 


METAL LATH 
“The Steel Heart of Plaster” 


Hot steaming vapors or the alternate quick chill- 
ing of bathroom or kitchen cannot break the clinch 
of mortar applied over Kno-Burn as it does on 
ordinary plastering bases. Walls and ceilings stay 


gg firm and smooth. 
an — ee “Home Building” (sent free.) tells you how to make your 
a a. : new home safer and more attractive. Don't you want it? 
BED és. igh > EX xT ; ai es 
— NORTH ESTERN 
EXPANDED METAL COMPANY 
The i 0- A le A der he vf Sie ops ire 
The Kn Bw n lath under t pla ler st |! hre 1265 OLD COLONY BLDG., CHICAGO 


and prevents plaster cracks 


A FIREPLACE 


The Colonial Fireplace give Conserving Next Winter's Coal 


test heat,h $ 
E mt Lag 


F 
MIE 
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damper, lining, fender, brick, ete F: EL economy is essential today. Never has it been 

Any bricklayer can install with the more vital than now. - And yet, a healthfully heat- 

plans we send. ed home is more important, —uniform temperature 

Colonial Head Throat and Damper in all rooms; equalized temperature between floor and 
tal ceiling, and pure fresh, air every- 


where. These results are posi- faš 
tively assured even in windy“ 
weather through the scientific 
construction of 


Everything for the Firevlace—Andirons, Fire Sets, Grates, Etc., 
in Gnlonial and other designs. Catalogue of Fireplace Bauip- a 


ment mal or 
Free booklet ‘Home and Fireplace" shows many exclusive FARGSAR 
designs. Helps you avoid mistakes in building your fireplace HEATING AND VENTILATING 
SYSTEM 
COLONIAL FIREPLACE COMPANY 
$0 Years Building Fireplaces 4612 Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 


Gir) Short Metre 


birch is BEAUTIFUL, STRONG, 
HARD-—(wear-resisting) —takes 
STAIN well, ENAMEL perfectly. 
And birch VENEERED DOORS 
and PANELS add greatly to the 
beauty of birch interior trim. 


Getthe birch story in full in the 
FREE BIRCH BOOK we want to send you. 


THE BIRCH MANUFACTURERS 


2.3 F., R. A. Bldg. Oshkosh, Wis. 


Pure, fresh, vitalizing air, gent- 
ly warmed, is carried upward in- 
to the rooms through large pipes 
which provide the necessary vol- 
ume for a comfortable temperat- 
ure and a healthful atmosphere. 
The FarQuar Vent and Return System prevents atmos- 
pheric stagnation and removes the contamination of per- 
sonal exhalation and exudation. Annoying drafts along 
the floor are also eliminated. 

These facts, plus the FarQuar Automatic Control, in- 
sure a uniform temperature of pure, fresh air at a sur- 
prisingly low fuel cost. 


Write for interesting booklet, “The Science of House 
Heating’, which fully explains the FarQuar Princi- 
ples of Heating. Mailed free on request. 


THE FARQUHAR FURNACE CO. 
810 FarQuar Bldg. WILMINGTON, OHIO 
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BUILDING MATERIAL 


Gypsum and Cement Stucco 


DISCOVERY has lately been 
Ki made in the use of gypsum plas- 
ter with cement which promises 
some interesting developments. 
Experiments have been carried on, but 
little publicity given to the matter until it 
had been tested by the different seasons. 

It was discovered in the spring of 1919 
that if gypsum plaster be applied on a wall 
and this coat followed with an applica- 
tion of cement mortar before the plaster 
had set, the bond between the two mor- 
tars was perfect. This discovery was 
made in Canada. For vears it has been 
the ambition of northern builders to find 
an economical material which would 
stand the severe climate of the north and 
prove permanent. Tests were made fol- 
lowing this discovery, and several houses 
were built according to this system, but 
the chief test given the new construction 
was that of time and the weather and no 
publicity was given the work or further 
tests made until after the first winter 
and spring had passed. On close exami- 
nation of the building the following spring 
it was found that the bond between the 
cement mortar and hardwall plaster was 
permanent and perfect and the bond be- 
tween the hardwall plaster and plaster 
board was also perfect. There were no 
cracks in the wall, which had proved to 
be waterproof and was in good condition. 

This new tvpe of construction for ex- 
terior walls was, naturally, regarded as a 
very important discovery inasmuch as it 
promised to allow the builder of moderate 
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means to secure a dwelling which is fire- 
proof, warmer in winter and cooler in 
sumimer, and also permitted a variety of 
finishes by the use of stucco. 

The most important item of all the 
building to construct is the exterior walls. 
These could be constructed at a very mod 
erate cost, cheaper than brick or tile, it is 
claimed, and no more costly than the 
usual frame construction. 


Fire Test 

A four room bungalow was built, com- 
plete in every detail, using this construc- 
tion. The fire chief, architects, and other 
interested persons were invited to come 
and try to burn it down, with the result 
that the building was practically undam- 
aged. The interior walls were covered 
with smoke, and the plaster cracked in 
one or two places, but little other damage 
was done. 


Steel and Gypsum Construction 

Steel lumber was used with this type 
of construction in a Toronto house. This 
was built to demonstrate that a house 
could be constructed of steel and gypsum 
at a reasonable price; that such a house 
would be ideal to live in on account of the 
insulating qualities of the gypsum; that 
it would be fire proof, and without some 
of the disadvantages of the older types of 
construction. 

Steel studs were used for the outside 
walls and for partitions. Gypsum boards 
were applied on both sides cf the steel 
studding, a heavy coat of this exterior 
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BUILDING the 
HOUSE 


A Handbook Every Home-Builder 
Should Have 
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SECTION THROUGH BASEMENT WALL 


A great many homes are built without 
an architect's supervision. When this 
is the case, go out on the job with a 
copy of this book in your pocket, and 
you will not only be able to recognize 
faulty work, but you can give intelligent 
instructions to the workmen and show 
them how to do it right. 

See that your home is built right. 
Look after the construction yourself, and 
with this book to guide you, faulty work 
will be detected and you can accomplish 
more and better results. 

Revised Edition 
Price, $1.25; postage, 4c. 


Published by 


M. L. KEITH 


204.5 Abbay Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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No. 500 Pullman Breakfast Set 


This Breakfast Set 
does not require 
any special setting. 
It can be used in 
breakfast alcove, 
kitchen on porch 
or lawn. 

Whether your home 


is new or cid, get a 
PULLMAN BREAKFAST SET for beauty and convenience, 


Reasonably Priced. Illustrations On Request 


GARDEN CRAFT 
8 Lake St., Crystal Lake, Til. 


Manufacturers of High Class Garden Furniture, Pergolas. Ar- 
bors, Trellises, Lattice Fences, Seats, etc. Free Literature 


by he Gyre Gend 


“SIGNED LUMBER IS SAFE LUMBER” 
SO INSIST ON TRADE-MARKED “‘TIDE-WATER’’ 


Lumber— Because it’s ‘‘The Genuine Wood Eternal’’ 


& LASTS & LASTS & LASTS & LASTS 


Tell your lumber dealer about it. Ss c 
Look for this on every board— = - 
Accept no Cypress witbout this mark. Tans Phen fon US, PexOrnn 


Stillwell 
PLAN bic re 


CALIFORN IA 
STYLE ciimate 
HOMES 


— show Pictures, Floor Plans and Estimated Costs of 

Building over 200 Selected Designs. 

“Representative Cal, Homes” “West Coast Bungalows” 

50 Houses-7 to 10 Rooms-$l. 50 Houses-6 and 7 Rooms-$1. 

“The New Colonials” “Little Bungalows” 

60 Houses-6 to 10 Ruoms-$1. 75 Houses-3-41-5 Rooms-ŝl. 
SPECIAL OFFER. Send $2.50 for any three 

of these books and get Garage Folder FREE. 

Books and Blueprints sold with Money-Back Guarantee. 

E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 743 Cal. Bide , Los Angeles 


er 


SELECT CALIFORNIA BUNGALOWS 


New 64-page, up-to-date book of bungalows; size 73-4x10 1-4, on heavy 
halftone paper with heavy flexible covers. Shows floor plans and exteriors 
of bungalows of 3 to ll rooms in the various styles of architecture, such as 
Colonial, Swiss, Italian, Spanish, English, etc., including the new Adobes. 
Not the designs of any one firm, but selected from the thousands of beau- 
tiful bungalows of California. Teeming with poggestions for architects, 
contractors and progos ctiye home-builders. Working pane and specifica: 
tions for aay of the bungalows, at rect nable prices. “‘GET IT ALL IN 
ONE BOO * Price $2.00 postpaic anywhere. No eee please, 


GEORGE PALMER TELLING Posten Ccivorss 
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stucco put on the outside and hard wall 
plaster on the inside. 

The method of applying waterproof 
cement and magnesite stucco to gypsum 
board or gypsum blocks over exterior 
walls, as used, is protected by the patent 
held by Mr. Robert E. Haire. It is 
described as follows: 

First, apply a coat of gypsum mortar, 
which everyone knows will bond perfectly 
to either gypsum board or gypsum block. 
Then before the gypsum mortar has set 
apply a coat of waterproofing cement of 
magnesite stucco. Then after this coat 
of cement or stucco is thoroughly hard- 
ened, apply finishing coat in any manner 
desired. By this method both a chemi- 
cal and mechanical bond is secured. There 
are several practical demonstrations in 
Canada, where this stucco has gone 
through three Canadian winters without 
any signs of deterioration, according to 
the report. 

The floors were constructed of gypsum 
board laid down on top of the steel; wood 
strips were put on and plaster put in be- 
tween the wood. The finish will be hard- 
wood flooring nailed to the wood strips. 

The roof was built up of gypsum board 
on top of the steel, heavy poultry netting 
on top of the gypsum board, and then 114 
inches of hard wall plaster put onin two 
coats, troweled smooth, and asphalt plate 
shingles laid on top of this. 

Another innovation in this house was 
the elimination of lime mortar for finish. 
A gypsum finishing plaster was used with 
fine results. The house can be decorated 
immediately. 


‘“‘Live-Where-You-Like House” in Paris. 


A residence-vehicle recently reported 
from Paris has a traveling height of 91% 
feet, but with two floors when full height. 
The house is 8 feet wide and 15 feet high, 
but by means of shding walls the roof 


may be lowered like a telescope. On the 
lower floor is the living room and the 
kitchen, divided by a curtain. On the up- 
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per floor 1s a bed room and library. A 
staircase in the central part of the car con- 
nects the two floors. With such a motor- 
house, people can stop when and where 
they like, and for as long a time, irrespec- 
tive of the over-crowded hotels and ex- 
travagant prices. Ground rent for the 
space of a car is never a serious matter. 
“The birds solved the problem centuries 
ago when they began to migrate north 
and south,” argues one writer. ‘Now 
many families are taking a tip from our 
feathered friends and are not only mi- 
grating with the seasons, but moving 
their homes with them.” 


Honest Trade Names. 


The movement for the use of honest 
trade names in business promises to elim- 
inate many of the misleading names un- 
der which we buy many things. It is 
sponsored by “better business” and “bet- 
ter homes” organizations. In its applica- 
tion to furniture each piece shall be called 
by the names of the woods of which it 
is made. The buyer is especially inter- 
ested in the movement to bring about re- 
form in the practice of masquerading the 
different species of woods under names 
which do not tell what it really is. There 
are many kinds of wood which are really 
beautiful under their own name, much 
more so than if stained to represent some- 
thing else. An honest name is always an 
advantage. We shall value our woods 
more highly when we know them better 
and give each the advantage of its own 
best points, rather than trying to dress 
them up as something else. 


The Hollow Brick Wall 


From the Republic of South China 
comes word that the Ideal wall has been 
used in that sem1i-tropical climate for hun- 
dreds of years; and dwelling houses up- 
wards of fifty years old with Ideal walls 
in the cold country of Sweden are con- 
sidered ideal to live in by their occupants. 


“SEDGWICK’S BEST HOUSE PLANS” 
LATEST TWELFTH EDITION 


The Most Complete Book I Have Ever Published 
Two Hunprep DESIGNS 


CHAS. S. SEDGWICK, 1135K Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Price $1.50 
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The 
Hess Welded Steel Furnace 


Letters like these—from everywhere—come to us daily 


“I have a letter from L. S, Tracy of . Idaho, regarding a 
heater for his house. Having used one of yours several years, I 
have written him that I am very much pleased with the results. I 
think you can sell him without any trouble. ‘The Hess Furnace 
delivers the goods.’ ”’ 


J. R. HANSEN, (Idaho). 


“I had a steel heater in use which gave me good service for 17 
years. Put in a cast iron two years ago and it burned out.” (Now 
he buys another steel furnace.) 

JOHN AUKERMAN, (Ohio). 


April 4, 1922. 
“You have the best furnace in the market; most economical and 
most even heater, and if I was building or putting in a new one, 
nothing but yours would interest me.” 
HENRY L. WILDER, M. D., (Vermont). 
Dr. Wilder ordered another Hess Furnace June 19, 1922. 
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Twelve thousand Chicago users are the main source 
of a large local business, for satisfied customers are 
good advertisers. 

Hess Furnaces Burn Anything: 
Deliver all the Heat 
Especially interesting, in view of a probable 
shortage of fuel. 


Our new booklet (1922 edition) is full of useful information on heating. Ask for one. 


HESS WARMING & VENTILATING CO. 
1217 K Tacoma Building Chicago 
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IXL ROCK 
MAPLE, BIRCH 
AND BEECH 
FLOORING 


One important feature 

is the wedge sha 
tongue and groove 
which enters easily, drives 
up snug and insures a 


perfect face at all times 
without after smoothing, an 


unninoWater 
under pressure 


“The Finest Milled 
Flooring in the World” 


advantage that is not obtained 

by any other manufacture. 
Our method of air-seasoning 
stood 


and kiln drying has 
the test for thirty years. 


Address 
Wisconsin Land & Lumber Co. 
Hermansville, Mich. 


Advice by Mail 


in all branches of interior deco- 
ration and furnishing. Two 
dollars per room. Samples and 
complete color guide. 


ANN WENTWORTH 


former Decorative Editor of 


“The House Beautiful” 


461 Fourth Ave. 


New York City 


Kewanee Plants are real 
private utilities that 
have been serving large 
and small estates for a 
quarter of a century. 
They are an unusual 
piece of engineering, yet 
operation and mainten- 
ance are extremely simple. 


You can have a Kewanee 
Water System alone or one 
combined with a complete 
Electric Light Plant. 150 
sizes and models to choose 
from. Write for bulletins 
on Running Water, Elec- 
tric Light and Sewage Die- 
posal. 


KEWANEE PRIVATE UTILITIES CO. 
IL. 
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SPLINTERS AND SHAVINGS 


Fe. Uv DO the right thing at the right 
Pret time, in the right way; to do 
some things better than they 
were ever done before; to elimi- 
nate errors; to know both sides of the 
question; to be courteous; to work for 
love of the work; to anticipate require- 
ments; to develop resources; to recog- 
nize no impediments; to master circum- 
stances; to act from reason rather than 
rule; to be satisfied with nothing short 
of perfection; this is the goal toward 
which we would work. 


LEN 
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Use Lawn Clippings 

Lawn clippings are entirely too useful 
to be burned or thrown away, as are the 
fallen leaves in autumn. The gardener 
and the backyard poultryman can find 
many uses for them, rendering their con- 
servation well worth while. 

For the gardener the lawn clippings 
offer many possibilities. As a mulch for 
bush fruits, or strawberries, they are un- 
surpassed. They add humus to the sur- 
face soil, conserve the moisture supply of 
the soil, so necessary in all frujts, and 
keep down the weeds. 

Placed in an out-of-the-way corner of 
the garden, they can be used in making 
a compact heap, thereby supplying the 
most desirable and the richest soil for 
garden flowers. The clippings can either 
be mixed with garden soil, about equal 
parts, as placed, or thev can be piled sepa- 
rately. Sprinkle with water frequently 
and turn now and then to hasten uniform 
decomposition. By the following spring 
they should be ready for use, at which 
time they are mixed with garden soil. 
Recognizing the ease with which “leaf 
mold” or forest soil, so highly prized by 
all lower gardeners. can be produced, one 
will never burn or throw away lawn clip- 
pings or burn over the lawn in the fall. 


New Building Estimators’ Handbook 
by Wilham Arthur, published by U. P. C. 
Book Company, New York, Price $0. 
Over 1,000 pages. 414 by 7 inches; many 


tables, and  dlustrations—flexible covers; 
published in July, 1922. 

“New books are like sharpened tools” 
and particularly is this the case with such 
books as a building handbook. It is not 
only a sharpened tool, but a labor saving 
device, for the person who is estimating 
building costs. It has been the aim of 
the author and publishers to keep the 
Handbook abreast of modern conditions, 
to record progressive developments, and 
inake it a recognized standard on builder’s 
cost and time data. In the chapter heads. 
with “Measurements of building work,” 
“Quantity system of measuring,” we find 
“Speed and how affected by climate,” 
“Hand vs. machine labor,” etc., also many 
tables and useful memoranda. 


Beautiful Homes of Moderate Cost. 


A selection of modern, artistic, practical 
designs by well known architects. Pub- 
lished by Building Age and Builders’ 
Journal, gives much material of interest 
to the home builder both in the way of 
illustration and subject matter. 


The American House, being a collec- 
tion of illustrations and plans of the best 
Country and Suburban homes built in the 
United States in the last few years. 
Edited by Charles F. Keefe, Architect. 
Published by U. P. C. Book Company, 
Inc., New York City. Price, $10. 

This collection presents illustration of 
some of the most beautiful of the newer 
homes of the country, many of which are 
large and elaborate. At the same time 
much, even of the larger houses, is rather 
simple in detail and construction, so that 
it gives food for study for those who are 
planning small houses and cottages. 
Many beautiful doorways and entrances 
are shown. Many of the interior views 
shown are of particular interest. The 
page size is 9 by 12 inches and there is 
much full-page illustration. A large 
number of the homes are shown by plan 
as well as photograph. 
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There is Joy, Pride and Security 
In Owning a Home of Your Own 
—Especially if it is constructed throughout of 


BISHOPRIC 


Beautiful birch 


Residence Farrington Read, E. Cleveland, Ohie. Owners and Build- 
ers: The Joseph Larong Co. Architect: Jes. L. Weinberg. 


That is it’s first qualification. Bishopric used on the interior and exterior. 


It's beautiful. 
And it is hard. That's why it 


is so supremely durable and so 


No one can realize the value of a home of 
successfully resists the heavy Bo his Own; until he actually owns it and 
wear that furniture and all in- lives in it. 


terior woodwork is called 
upon to withstand. 


We publish a handsome book 


STUCCO is smartest in style and is unquestionably 
the most satisfactory type of house to build today. 


that shows the uses of birch 
and explains why it is best 
for these uses, 

We will gladly send you a 
copy — free, on your request. 


The Birch Manufacturers 
Oshkosh, Wis. 


203 F. R. A. Bldg. 


BISHOPRIC is the best and at the same time the 
least costly building material for stucco exterior 
over old or new houses. 


A Stucco house built throughout of BISHOPRIC is 
enduring—it will last fur generations with no “Cost 
of Upkeep.” 


BISHOPRIC STUCCO OVER BISHOPRIC BASE 
provides a home that is warmer in winter and cooler 
in summer than other forms of construction. It 
provides a house that is moisture-proof, sound-dead- 


ening, fire-resistant, vermin-proof and HEALTHY. 


Thousands of the most beautiful homes in this coun- 
try and Europe have been built of BISHOPRIC. 
The best architects specify it; the best builders use 
it, and all leading dealers carry BISHOPRIC in 


stock. 


Let us send you BISHOPRIC “For all Time and 
Clime” our beautifully illustrated booklet. Ask us 
any questions you wish about building problems, 
big or little—our staff of experts will give you com- 
plete advice at no obligation to you. The Booklet 
is yours for the asking. 


The Bishopric Mfg. Co. 


615 Este Avenue Cincinnati, O. 


Factories: Cincinnati, O., and Ottawa, 
Canada. 
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HOME OFFICE: 
205 Abbay Building Minneapolis, Minn. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 17 West 42nd St. 
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Subscription Rates 


In the United States, per year in advance - $3.00 
In Canada, per year - oe ee 3.25 
Foreign Countries - - - - - - . . . 3850 
Single Copies, by mail- - - . . . . . 25 
Single Copies, at news-stands - - - . . . .25 
Advertising Rates 
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Inside Cover of 224 lines . 150.00 


Caution.—All remittances, whether through 
news agent or by money order, draft, check or in 
currency, are made at the sender’s risk. We take 
every possible precaution to save subscribers 
from deception and fraud, but we must have 
their co-operation to the extent that they, them- 
selves, be fairly prudent and cautious. See that 
your letters give full name and address, includ- 
ing street and number, plainly written. Many 
persons forget to sign their names. 


CHances.—Subscribers wishing a change in ad- 
dress must send the old as well as the new ad- 
dress to which they wish the magazine sent. 


DISCONTINUANCES. — If a subscriber wishes 
“KEITH’S” continued at the expiration of his 
subscription, notice to that effect should be sent. 
Otherwise subscriber’s name is removed from 
mailing list. 


No person, firm or corporation, interested 
directly or indirectly in the production or 
sale of building materials of any sort has 
any connection, either editorially or proprie- 
tarily with this magazine. 


For sale by all news dealers in the United States and Canada. 
Trade supplied by American News Co. and branches. 


Just a Word 


etter Homes in America 


CTOBER is “Better Homes” month 
this year. A call went out to Ameri- 
can communities to devote one week 
of October to a demonstration of the 
advantages of building “Better 
Homes.” The echo of this call has resounded 
to all parts of the country. It has been spon- 
sored and featured by some of the prominent 
women’s publications, has had the co-operation 
of the governors of 24 states, and an advisory 
committee, including Secretary Hoover and 
many members of the Cabinet Family. 

Cities, towns, and villages from one end of 
the country to the other are responding. Many 
cities have had, or will have. houses fully 
equipped and open to the public, showing the 
better standards along the many lines which 
conduce toward better homes. Note is made 
of such a demonstration in Richmond, Virginia, 
which attracted some 27,000 people. St. Louis 
is planning a Better Homes Exposition for 
November, providing for 75,000 to 90,000 visi- 
tors. The Home-Electrical has been built in a 
number of cities and fully equipped; practi- 
cally all lines of business are focusing atten- 
tion to, and arousing an interest in, or making 
some contact with this “Better Homes” move- 
ment. No other slogan arouses more general 
and widespread interest than that of “Better 
Homes” in America, and this stands for the 
smaller home. 

Exclusive furniture dealers who have hither- 
to handled only high priced and exclusive lines, 
have their “Small home” sections where they 
have displayed moderately priced furniture, 
that is well designed and well made, and which 
they can recommend as adding a permanent 
value to the smaller home. 

Now that the big strikes are settled, the 
business of living can take its rightful place 
again, and the needs of the home-builder be 
given its due before the coming of winter. 
Through all this time, though largely unher- 
alded, homebuilding has been going quietly 
on. Building permits show a steady housing 
gain. The Dodge reports give a large per- 
centage of increase. This is true in Canada as 
well as in the United States. The Metropolitan 
Insurance Company is authorizing housing 
loans to the amount of millions of dollars. 

The productive capacity which is annually 
wasted in the United States is, according to 
Secretary Hoover, sufficient to raise in large 
measure the housing conditions of our people 
to the level that only a smaller portion of them 
now enjoy. The wastes in the building indus- 
try itself, if constructively applied, would go a 
long way toward supplying these better homes. 
What is needed is an organized and intelligent 
direction, where all building interests are con- 
cerned, hacked intelligently by the home build- 
er who knows what he wants, and has a definite 
idea how it should be obtained. Good home 
planning is the foundation for “Better Homes.” 
and is the aim and function of this magazine. 
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H. Van Buren Magonigle, Architece 


—Courtesy American Face Brick Association 


A fine sweep of brick work showing its varied beauty and strength 
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Hedges for the Home 


Marion Brownfield 
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TE charming, for it can be used for 
| gm) | privacy, which includes shutting 
off unsightly views, while it adds 
at the same time, a certain coziness or 
dignity according to its planting. 
Hedges are probably seen at their best 
in Europe, as both in England and Italy, 
they are extensively employed in elabor- 
ately landscaped gardens. Indeed a very 


= q HE hedge is both practical and 


prominent feature of the wonderful gar- 
dens of the Italian Renaissance, which 
are being copied so much in the United 
States, today, is the cypress hedge, which 
forms such an effective background for 
garden architecture, statuary and balus- 
traded terraces. Pliny’s Tuscany villa 
garden was famous for its box hedging. 
The English hedge of various evergreens 
is frequently eight to ten feet high and 


A charming home with hedges in varied heights 
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rather formal and prim, as worthy of gar- 
dens having the traditions of generations 
to maintain. Yew, also, is an English 
favorite. Trimming the hedge in fanci- 
ful shapes was said to have been intro- 
duced into England when the Dutch 
monarchs, William and Mary came from 
Holland to reign on the British throne. 
The box hedge was much used during 
colonial times in this country by the 
Dutch colonists, who settled in and about 
New York, as well as by the English 
around Philadelphia. One of the best 
examples of a garden in this country, 
with the old-time formal box hedge, is at 
George Washington’s home at Mount 
Vernon. 

But box, while it gains ever increas- 
ing beauty with age, is more of an edg- 
ing for garden walks than a real hedge. 
As a green wall, which shall give either 
seclusion or architectural effect, ever- 
greens that can be grown as tall as thirty 
feet or clipped shorter are recommended. 
Arbor vitae is a general favorite and 
hemlock is good for a north hedge as it 
does well in shade in contrast to other 
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evergreens that become filled with cob- 
webs, or pest-denuded without sunshine. 
Norway spruce and Monterey cypress 
are two other greens worthy of mention. 

Privet 1s considered a good hedge for 
the beginner to use as it will take fre- 
quent trimmings during the warm sea- 
son and a mistake is easily remedied by 
quick new growth! Yet privet is not 
much care and its white flowers also 
make it attractive. The California priv- 
et is a quick growing hedge. Any kind 
of privet can be propagated by the clip- 
pings. To do this, plant the cuttings 
with two eyes in the ground and two 
out, using hardy shoots. They should 
be transplanted in the spring. A light 
loam and plenty of moisture helps privet 
to grow its best, but three year old plants 
set out in two alternate rows, fourteen 
inches apart, and eight or ten inches 
apart in the rows themselves, will obtain 
first class results. Privet bears trans- 
planting very well too. 

It can be used very effectively around 
a lawn or garden. Both privet and ever- 
green combine well with gates and fence 
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A low trimmed hedge used as foreground for a formal type of building 
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A hedge enclosing the terrace 


posts. The green hedge with a picket 
fence, perhaps with a bit of roof, bird 
house or mail box, making a feature of the 
gateway, gives cozy charm to a cottage 
style of dwelling. The contrast of a 
white gate against the green of the hedge, 
is also effective with the colonial type of 
architecture. 

For a vivid glossy green, coprosma, 
though susceptible to frost, is pleasing 
for “railing in” a porch as in one of the 
illustrations. Using a hedge to secure 
a certain amount of seclusion on the 
porch, is a fashion that is growing in 
popularity. An open terraced effect is 
easily achieved at any time by just clip- 
ping the hedge to a desired height. A 
one or two foot hedge of privet or the 
yellow and green variegated “Euonymus 
Golden” is frequently employed as a 
miniature hedge to set off the terraced 
porch of a bungalow. 

The low hedge used as a formal edg- 
ing of walks is shown in these photo- 
graphs. The trimming, rather than the 
plant itself, keeps these edgings in har- 


mony with the architecture that forms 
the background. In the first illustration, 
is also a suggestion of blending hedges 
of various heights. The charming 
stucco home shows how effectively ever- 
greens contrast with a background which 
is light in color. 

Any tall dark green hedge makes a 
very attractive background for flowers; 
and evergreens, especially, can be grown 
tall enough to afford effective contrast 
to tall spikes like lilies, foxglove, holly- 
hocks, and flowering shrubs like snow- 
balls, flowering almond, broom, oleander, 
bridal wreath, weigelia and lilacs. 

Hedges that have the added attraction 
of their own blossoms, include haw- 
thorn, buckthorn, spirea, Japanese privet, 
California cherry and pittisporum, not to 
mention roses. 

Climate, as well as soil, must determine 
the choice of the variety of hedge to be 
planted; but once it is planted, it should 
not be neglected. Hoe it frequently to 
keep clean and fresh looking and shear 
spring and fall to keep shapely. 
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A Sleeping Porch for Every Bedroom 


Hans K. Hoerlein 


"O include an outdoor sleeping 
room or sleeping porch, so-called, 
should be one of the important 
phases of home planning, if a 
strictly modern home, possessing every 
degree of comfort, is the desired end. 
Consider the hygienic necessity of sleep- 
ing with windows open, and then realize 
the discomfort of dressing in a cold room 
on a winter morning. The single bed- 
room, with windows fully open all night, 
is not any more comfortable for dressing 
in the morning, as far as temperature is 
concerned, than was the cave of cave- 
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A home which has open sleeping rooms 


man days. Man has improved on the 
cave in all respects save that of having 
to dress in the outdoor temperature in 
which he sleeps, if he sleeps with the win- 
dows open, as he should. Is it not logi- 
cal to reason that bedrooms should be 
planned in such a way that one can sleep 
in outdoor air, and yet have a comfort- 
able dressing room. 

The conservation of the coal supply is 
another matter to be given special con- 
sideration in these days. The whole 
sleeping portion of the house may remain 
at an equable temperature during the 
night, when there are separate 
sleeping rooms which may be 
shut off from the rest of the 
house, while the windows are 
open. 

In place of the usual single 
room, there should be two rooms 
—one just large enough for the 
bed, with sufficient space to get 
around it for cleaning, and the 
other room for dressing. Bed- 
rooms can be arranged in this 
manner if the house is planned 
with this end in view. Judicious 
planning is necessary, however, 
in order to get harmonious 
arrangements. Such details as 
placing the sleeping rooms to 
avoid one adjoining the other, 
utilizing space to best advantage, 
insuring access of sunlight, or 
avoiding the side of the house 
most exposed to the weather, 
should all be considered. 

There are several types of win- 
dows now available which open 
* a room completely, whether the 
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windows are casement, or sliding 
sash. These may be fitted with 
hardware which holds the sash in 
any position, and which are easily 
handled. A favored type is of 
the casement style of sash, which 
is so hinged and operating on a 
track as to permit of folding the 
windows to each side, procuring a 
large, airy opening, which gives 
that intimate touch with the out- 
doors that a sleeping porch 
conveys. In inclement weather, 
these windows may be closed to 
any degree desired. 

A glass door should be hung 
between the two rooms. This 
provides more light for the dress- 
ing room; may, perhaps, supply 
the chief ingress of sunshine, and 
conveys a pleasing sense of cozi- 
ness at the same time that it 
serves a utility. It also links up 
the two rooms more intimately 
and adds a touch of spaciousness 
that the two rooms, completely 


A corner in the dressing room 
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Sleeping porch just large enough for beds and a chair or two 


separated, might not provide of them- 
selves. The glimpse through the glass 
door is always attractive, and gives a 
pleasing sense of openness. 

The outstanding feature of this ar- 
rangement is that one may sleep in a 
well ventilated room and also enjoy the 
comfort of dressing in a room that has 
not been exposed to the outdoor tem- 
perature all night long. During the day 
the glass door may be kept open and the 
sleeping room windows closed, thus per- 
mitting the sleeping room to warm thor- 
oughly. 

Though some people may feel that the 
old way of a single sleeping room is good 
enough and less expensive, it is never- 
theless quite logical that, if a strictly 


modern home is desired, all comfort-pro- 
ducing features should be included. Ad- 
ditional expense offers no more hesita- 
tion than does a heating system, bath- 
room fixtures, kitchen conveniences, etc. 
The times are indicative of an approach- 
ing era in which, if homes are to be 
maintained as a center of family life, 
modern conveniences of all degrees, with 
reorganized systems of routine, must sup- 
plant largely the custom of domestic ser- 
vices. One of the problems to contend 
with in the home is the provision for 
warmth and comfort in the morning on 
arising. Detached bedrooms with ad- 
joining dressing rooms, that can be kept 
from the chilling influence of open bed- 
room windows, will meet this problem. 
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Keeping the Automobile 


Ralph D. Count 


“Oh, Pat Kept the Pig in the Parlor, and 
That Was Irish, Too!” 


INGING under his breath the 
words of the rollicking old tune, 
which had been a favorite when 
he was a college student in days 
now long past, the Old Builder, with a 
twitch of the lever that shot the gears 
into neutral, shut off the engine and 
brought the car to a smooth and silent 
stop close to the curb. 

Swinging around to face the bride and 
her husband, who occupied the tonneau 
seat behind him, he said with a laugh: | 

“Somehow or other, the words of that 
old refrain pop into my head every time 
I see a group of these new style city 
homes with their automobile compart- 
ment built in under the front part of the 
house—a place that in former days was 
considered sacred to the parlor, or ‘best 
room.’ ` 

“Of course we recognize and counte- 
nance it as being a case of Art and Beauty 
sacrificed to Neces- 
sity and one of the 
hardest problems of 
our present day 
architects is to make 
Necessity appear in 
as pleasing a guise 
as may be possible. 
Sometimes they are 
more or less suc- 
cessful, occasionally 
they achieve a dis- 
mal failure, but the 
fault is not wholly 
theirs for several 
reasons, the princi- 
pal one being that 
the growth of the 
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An unusual. placing of the garage. 


automobile in public popularity has out- 
stripped Architecture in providing suit- 
able housing designs. 

“The suburban resident seldom finds 
the problem as acute as does the city 
dweller, but not every one can be a sub- 
urban resident. The urbanite must make 
the best of what frontage he has—and 
city lots are notoriously narrow. To take 
from that available building frontage an 
amount necessary to make an open auto 
driveway to a garage on the rear of the 
lot would be ridiculous and so—unless 
his lot abuts on an alley—the prospec- 
tive buyer or builder is forced into the 
expedient which you see exemplified in 
the row of houses across the street. In 
other words, he must ‘keep his pig in 
the parlor.’ 

“To attain this end, various schemes 
have been used. The one which I dis- 
like the most is something like this.” 
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Ornamental gates open to house entrance 
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Reaching into the inner pocket of his 
coat he produced therefrom an envelope 
containing a number of kodak prints from 
which he selected several, saying: 

“Now here is the one to which I re- 
ferred. As an example of what not to 
do, it seems to me superb. You will 
observe that its design is that of the 
famous California Mission or Spanish 
type and at first you might think this a 
view of the rear part of the house—but 
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nects by an inner door with the living 
rooms. The only reason for designing 
the house in this manner is that the 
rooms on the opposite side command a 
fine view of the ocean.” 

“But,” ventured the bride, “I think 
that is a good reason for putting the ga- 
rage back on the street. I should want 
to bank planting against the wall 
and run vines over the stucco. The 
glimpse into the court is charming.” 


Note the unobtrusive manner in which garage problem has been solved 


it is all the front of the house there is; 
the part that is set to the street. Look 
again. The ornamental gates open in- 
to a garden of flowers, shut off from the 
view of by-passers by the high, tile- 
topped stucco wall. At the terminus of 
the cement walk can be seen the win- 
dows of the living room and to the left, 
the tile-roofed entrance porch. The gar- 
age occupies the remainder of the front 
building line with the exception of space 
for a cement path leading to the service 
entrance on the far side of the building. 
This garage houses two cars and con- 


“Now here is another picture,” said the 
Old Builder, “showing a tile and stucco 
bungalow in the next block, on the same 
side of the street and overlooking the 
same view. 

“Note the unobtrusive manner in 
which the garage problem has been 
solved in this instance. Here the ce- 
ment driveway has been carried back on 
a level with the rest of the lot until the 
building line was reached, then a slight 
pitch carries it down to a basement en- 
trance, where it is subordinated to its 
proper place in the general achitectural 
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scheme. The lines of this home 
are well designed and pleasing, 
made more so by the entrance 
portal and windows enframed in 
their classic columns.” “Yes, I 
suppose so,’ sighed the bride, 
“but the gate and court make one 
want to go inside.” The Old 
Builder frowned, but continued: 

“As has been previouly men- 
tioned, city lots are usually nar- 
row and these next two pictures 
show the answer to the garage 
question as presented by a thirty 
foot lot. 

“In so far as the automobile is 
concerned the designs of the two 
houses are practically the same. 
Each has a full basement under- 
neath, plastered and cemented 
over its entire area as required 
by municipal regulations. The 
small door at the side of the auto 
entrance is the service doorway 
and opens to an enclosed passage 


The outside stairway leads to a tiled porch and entrance 


The entrance gives direct access tu the vestibule 


leading to the kitchen at the rear 
of the dwelling—thereby exclud- 
ing trades-people and delivery 
boys from the basement and the 
garage. 

“The main difference in the 
two designs, it will be seen, is 
had in the arrangement of the 
front entrance. In the house 
with the Tudor motif a recessed 
door gives direct access to a 
vestibule from which a stairway 
rises to the floor above; while in 
its companion—the one with the 
ornamental balcony—an exterior 
stairway is used leading to a tiled 
porch from which entrance is had 
to the house by a door at the left 
side. 

“Now, this picture of that two- 
story home of brick and stucco 
shows that the architect here 
used the same idea in his answer 
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to the garage problem. The lot in this 
instance is a three-cornered one, due to 
the fact that the street at this point 
makes a sweeping S curve. This makes 
the front building line decidedly longer 
than the other two and, as there was 
no rear or side area available for the auto, 
it must go underneath. But his solution 
has been a very pleasing one, for the 
driveway, while giving directly to the 
street, has still been placed at the most 
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auto, as it is to provide an entrance for 
it which will be graceful, pleasing and 
harmonious. 

“The matter of fire insurance is a sub- 
ject into which, of course, every pros- 
pective builder should inquire, but as a 
rule, if municipal laws are obeyed, the 


. floor cemented and the walls and ceil- 


ing plastered, the premiums will be no 
larger than they would with the garage 
in a separate location. Furthermore, no 
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A three cornered lot gives a pleasing solution 


distant point from the front entrance and 
is further secluded by means of shrub- 
bery.” 

As the Old Builder began to replace 
the pictures in their envelope, he said, 
thoughtfully : 

“Taken as a whole, I must admit that 
this method of housing the garage on 
city property of restricted frontage ap- 
pears to be the only practicable solu- 
tion so far evolved. The basic idea is 
capable of considerable modification, as 
has been shown, and the problem at 
present is not so much where to put the 


odor from the car will penetrate the re- 
mainder of the house provided the driver 
will use discretion in running the engine 
idle when the car is in the garage. 

“Now suppose we roll along, for I want 
to take you children out to see some 
bungalows. I overheard you discussing 
doorway designs a few days ago and I 
want to show you something interest- 
ing.” 

So saying, he flipped over the contact 
switch, and the big car glided easily 
away from its stopping place toward the 
outlying residential parks. 
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E. W. Seillwell, Architect 


A Trim Colonial Home 
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iie r i The first story walls and trim 
lenrry [ep 3 ROO ea are solid white; walls are of 
nae H Ee stucco; gable ends and the roof 
me oi p are shingled. While the house is © 
ket ! not large, it has covered porte 
4 ag cochere, sun room, toilet on the 


first floor, breakfast room, and all 
service conveniences. 
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FIRST STORY PLAN 


A GENEROUS, WIDE- 
SPREADING HOME, SYM- 
METRICAL ABOUT A CEN- 
TRAL ENTRANCE. 
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Architect's Small House Service Bureau, N. W. Division 


A Well Planned Stucco Home 


Spanish tile roof; frame construction, 
with stucco exterior; full basement. 
This home was designed with the special 
intention of saving steps for the house- 
keeper in her daily routine. It was also 
planned so that it could be built on a 
fifty-foot lot. The plan has been re- 
versed as it was built in this instance.  : 
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A HOME WELL BAL- 
ANCED IN DESIGN AND 
PLANNED TO FIT THE 
CONDITIONS OF A NAR- 
ROW LOT. 


FIRST FLOOR 


CEILING HEIGHT 8'67 
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E. W. ae Architect 


A White aie 


A seven-room home, all on one floor; walls of white cement stucco and 
white trim; shingled roof, on low simple lines. The side porch gives outside 
entrance to the three rooms adjoining it. This porch has no roof, but roller 
shades, or awnings are used for protection, when desired, from the sun. 
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A Bungalow in Brick and Stucco 


A six-room bungalow, with large living room and solarium. The solarium 
is of brick to the heads of the windows, and the walls are of brick to the line 
of the window sills, except for the dining room and chamber extension, where 
it is used only for the basement course. The service portion is well equipped, 
with breakfast alcove opening off kitchen. 
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Chas. S. Sedgwick, Architect 


A Six-Room, Two-Story Home 


A full two-story house, frame construction, stucco exterior; roof hipped, 
without dormers. There is a fireplace in the living room. In the dining 
room are projecting bays for the buffet and for a seat. Kitchen is well 
equipped. On the second floor are two chambers, a sewing room, bath room, 
and a large storage closet for linen and bedding, and a cabinet from the hall. 
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A Two-Story Home, Seven Rooms 


Built of brick to the sills of the second story windows, with stucco frieze 
above for the second story window course. This frieze is a smooth surfaced 
coating of cement, over metal lath. The living rooms open well together; 
stairs from both living room and kitchen, with door on the landing; fireplace 
in the living room; a projecting bay in the dining room, carried only one story. 
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Decoration and Furnishing 
Virginia Robie, Editor 


Late Fall Furnishing Notes 


AVERY room,” says an eminent 
Scotch authority, “should ex- 
press an idea. A good idea in 
decoration is like a plot to a 
story.” American homes are apt to ex- 
press too many ideas, and here is where 
much of the trouble begins. Too many 
different effects are aimed at, with the 
result that the room produces no effect. 
This condition arises oftentimes from 
making a room serve many purposes, a ne- 
cessity in a city house, where space is lim- 
ited. All the more important if one room 
is to be library, living room and recep- 
tion room, that it should be simple. 
Don’t fill it with books to make it a 
library, and then fill it with bric-à-brac to 
make it a reception-room. If it must do 
duty for three rooms make it as restful as 
possible, and let the living-room idea be 
paramount. Hold to the Scotchman’s 
idea, only be sure that it is a good one. 

Many of the new papers and wall fab- 
rics are of charming grayish-browns and 
brownish-grays, harmonizing with the 
popular wood stains of the day. Others 
are based on autumnal color schemes and 
show a wide range of warm browns, 
luminous greens, and soft, rich tones 
which suggest ripe fruit—pomegranate 
and apricot shades, and soft, tender pur- 
ples. 

Owing to the marked improvement in 
the treatment of woodwork, it is possible 


to use many colors in our houses which 
would not have been permissible a few 
years ago. Wood staining is so varied, 
and there are so many beautiful browns, 
grays and greens, that it is easy with a 
little care to obtain a fine harmony be- 
tween walls, trim, and furniture. Beau- 
tiful shades of gray, just tinged with 
brown, combine with the many neutral 
wall hangings which are found in greater 
numbers than ever this season. Brilliant 
touches of color may then be used with 
telling effect. 

Many people say that we should have 
nothing in our house which is not of use. 
The useful thing may be made as beauti- 
ful as possible, but its purpose must be 
apparent. If we apply this standard con- 
sistently, what must we do with the 
vases that will not hold a flower without 
tipping over or without having all the 
leaves stripped from the stems? What 
shall we do with the lamp that is deco- 
rative by day and useless by night, the 
book whose binding must have a paper 
cover over it before we dare read it, or 
those relics of a past generation, the up- 
holstered chairs, whose upholstery was 
never seen because of the linen shroud 
which kept it from air and sun? Thanks 
be to the Goddess Hygeia, we are begin- 
ning to welcome the sunlight. We are 
beginning to understand that a window 
is to let in light and air, not to exhibit 
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four sets of curtains and two shades. 

In a short story recently published, 
Kipling hit a decorative nail fairly on the 
head. Describing an empty Georgian 
house in rural England, the American 
wife exclaimed, “How marvelous! The 
drawing-room seems furnished, with 
nothing in it.” To this her husband re- 
plied, “It’s the proportions. I’ve noticed 
it.” The entire first chapter of decora- 
tion is contained in this scrap of conver- 
sation. A delicate compliment has been 
paid, whether intentionally or not, to the 
education of American women in artistic 
matters. The room was empty of every- 
thing that the feminine mind is supposed 
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most to admire in house: ‘decoration. 
There were no pretty effects and no bric- 
a-brac; nothing but the  well-propor- 
tioned dimensions of the room, the sym- 
metrical spacing of openings and wall 
surfaces. Only the mantel and the details 
of the architectural finish remained to 
produce dignity, restfulness and charm. 

This was a characteristic Georgian 
room, but the general principle might be 
applied to all rooms in whatever style. 
It is not necessary to go into a technical 
description of the delicate problem of 
proportion. That is the result of the 
education of architect and decorator. To 
give a furnished room proportion and 


Where wood paneling makes a dignified and permanent wall treatment 
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character, not only the mathematical re- 
lations, of size and mass are important, 
but the architectural features must have 
a logical and, decorative, treatment. Struc- 
tural forms and lines, the detail of orna- 
ment, the amount of light, the quantity 
and quality of color, and the proper sub- 
ordination of such accessories as furni- 
ture and pictures, must be considered. 
There must be the proper relation of in- 
dividual parts to the completed whole. 
The room should be planned with as 
much care as an artist would take in com- 
posing and painting a picture, in order 
to harmonize its component parts and 
prevent the furnishings from becoming 
more important than the architectural 
framework. This is the aim of rational 
decoration. 

“In most modern houses the hall, in 
spite of its studied resemblance to a liv- 
ing-room,” says Edith Wharton, whose 
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Wool Challis in pomegranate pattern for curtains 
and upholstery 
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novels are not one whit more fascinating 
than what she has written about house 
decoration and furnishing, “soon reverts 
to its original use as a passageway ; and 
this fact should indicate the treatment 
best suited to it. In rooms where people 
sit, and where they are consequently at 
leisure to look about them, delicacy of 
treatment and refinement of detail are 
suitable; but in an anteroom or a stair- 
case only the first impression counts, and 
forcible simple lines, with a vigorous 
massing of light and shade, are essential. 

“Where the walls of a hall are hung 
with pictures, these should be few in 
number, and decorative in composition 
and coloring. No subject requiring 
thought and study is suitable in such a 
position. The mythological or architec- 
tural compositions of the Italian and 
French schools of the last two centuries, 
with their superficial graces of color and 
design, are for this reason well suited to 
the walls of halls and ante-chambers. 

“The same may be said of prints. These 
should not be used in a large high-stud- 
ded hall; but they look well in a small 
entrance-way, if hung on _ plain-tinted 
walls. Here again such architectural 
compositions as Piranesi’s, with their 
bold contrasts of light and shade, Mar- 
cantonio’s classic designs, or some frieze- 
like procession, such as Mantegna’s ‘Tri- 
umph of Julius .Caesar,’ are especially 
appropriate.” 

Wall papers did not come into common 
use in Europe until the end of the eight- 
eenth century, when machinery enabling 
paper to be made in long strips was in- 
vented. Before that, wall paper was 
printed on small squares of hand-made 
paper, difficult to hang and very costly. 
Consequently, wall papers were slow to 
supersede the older modes of mural dec- 
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oration, such as wood paneling, painting, 
tapestry, stamped leather, and printed 
cloth. A little work by Jackson of Bat- 
tersea, printed in London in 1744, throws 
some light on papers used at that time. 
He gives reduced copies of his designs, 
mostly taken from Italian pictures or an- 
tique sculpture during his residence in 
Venice. The designs are all pictures— 
landscapes, architectural scenes, or stat- 
ues—treated as panels, with plain paper 
or painting between. They are all 
printed in oil with wooden blocks worked 
with a rolling press, apparently an inven- 
tion of his own. 

The great development of the Euro- 
pean manufacture of wall papers at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century put 
an end to the importation from China. 
The English imitations of these highly 
decorated Chinese papers became known 
on the Continent as papiers anglais. The 
French soon rivaled the English in their 
manufacture and use. Wall papers of ex- 
pensive styles and artistic variety were 
brought to America as early as 1735. Be- 
fore that time and after, clay paint was 
used by thrifty housewives to freshen 
and clean the sooty walls and ceilings, 
soon blackened by the big open fire- 
places. This was prepared by mixing 
with water the yellow-gray clay from the 
nearest clay bank. 

In Philadelphia, walls were white- 
washed until about 1745, when we find 
one Charles Hargrave advertising wall 
paper, and a little later Peter Fleeson 
manufacturing paper-hangings and pa- 
pier-maché moldings at the corner of 
Fourth and Chestnut streets. 

Those who could not afford to import 
papers painted their walls, either in one 
color or stenciled in a simple pattern, or 
paneled, in imitation of French papers; 
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each panel with its own picture, large or 
small. These attempts at decoration 
ranged with the taste and skill of the 
artist from fruit and floral designs to 
patterns copied from India prints and 
imported china. 

There are many old houses in New 
England and the Middle States of his- 
toric interest. In some of these the orig- 
inal paper is still in good preservation, 
as in the Dorothy Quincy house at 
Quincy, Mass. This house, owned by 
the Colonial Dames, is filled with beauti- 
ful furniture and other relics of Dorothy’s 
day. The papers on all the walls are old, 
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Cretonne in autumnal coloring—bronze leaves enclos- 
ing grapes, pears and plums 
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but none so early as 
that on the large 
north  parlor—the 
room in which Doro- 
thy Quincy and John 
Hancock were to 
have been married 
in 1775. It was im- 
ported from Paris, 
and figures of Venus 
and Cupid made it 
appropriate to. the 
occasion. 

One of the best 
early papers depict- ` 
ed the story of Cu- 
pid and Psyche and 
is shown in the illus- 
tration. This is one 
of twelve panels il- 
lustrating the story of Cupid and Psyche, 
after designs made by the artist David, 
on commission from Napoleon. 

The modern living-room of the average 
American house is the largest room of 
the ground floor. Not infrequently it is 
twice the size of the dining-room, and 1s 
designed on big, broad lines. If there ts 
to be a wainscot in the house, it usually 
finds a place here, and the woodwork is 
treated in a frank, broad way. With 
such a trim, the fireplace must be equal- 
ly frank. A chimneypiece of delicate or 
impoverished design would be decidedly 
out of place, not only lacking in propor- 
tion, but in harmony as well. 

Good taste is not always considered in 
these matters, but both architects and 
owners have a better grasp than for- 
merly of both circumstance and opportu- 
nity. The English and American condi- 
tion are not the same, and clever hand- 


J 
One of the panels of Cupid and Psyche, made after designs by David. 


printed from the original hand blocks. 
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ling comes in, in order to reconcile the 
English idea and the American require- 
ment. . 

English gardening has had a marked 
effect on outdoor conditions, and it is a 
hopeful sign that many of our interiors 
show an English influence. Our treat- 
ment of side walls naturally differs from 
that in older countries. Our use of wood 
outside, and paper inside, creates a dif- 
ferent situation from the use of a brick 
or stone exterior and a timbered interior. 
But now that our forests are rapidly dis- 
appearing, we are turning to other ma- 
terials than wood for exteriors, using 
more timber in the interior finish. Let 
us give special attention to a better use 
of wood in our rooms. 

“A satisfactory wall enrichment for the 
dining-room is wood paneling, extend- 
ing to the ceiling and entirely around the 
room,” says Guildford Blake. The flat- 
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ter the panels the more subdued will the 
wall be, and the larger the effect of the 
room. If the wainscot be not carried 
clear to the ceiling it is desirable that it 
should stop at the same height as the 
tops of the windows and doors. And 
here we may speak a word of caution., 
not to make too free a use of the wainscot 
cap as a place to set ornaments. Noth- 
ing, for example, can be more distracting 
than an array of dishes on edge extend- 
ing around the room. If a low wainscot 
be adopted, a careful architect will see 
to it that it coincides with the window- 
sills, for he well knows that continuous 
lines spell repose. 

A dining-room in white is required by 
the Georgian, Colonial, and Adam styles. 
In order to save expense the wainscot 
alone is usually made of wood and the 
paneling above of plaster; but of course 
it is preferable to continue the woodwork 
throughout, if the owner is prepared to 
purchase only the best workmanship and 
materials. Anything inferior to these 
has for inevitable result the cracking and 
warping of the panels, making for gen- 
eral dishgurement. And cracked wood- 
work is far more difficult to repair than 
cracked plaster. Differing but slightly 
from the white treatment is that of the 
French styles, to suit which the walls 
are usually colored a light gray. These 
styles are extremely formal in effect and 
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require equally formal 
furniture. 

Dining-rooms in whatever style should 
not have excessive variety of color. 
Two, or at most three, carefully select- 
ed shades dominating the entire room 
prove more satisfactory than pied wall 
paper, sharply contrasting curtains, bla- 
tant bric-a-brac, or vivid floor covering. 
To test the color scheme place on the 
bare table a bowl of flowers. If, on en- 
tering the room, the eye ts naturally led 
at once to them, the artistic success of 
the room with table spread and surround- 
ed by guests, is assured. Ceilings are 
bad when crossed by ungainly diagonals. 
The elaboration of this part of the room 
should be inconspicuous, for there is no 
occasion to draw people’s eyes upward 
to it. The lighting ts most satisfactory 
when it is so arranged that the plane of 
light is low. If any one doubts this. 
let him compare a room whose every 
corner is lighted, with a room where the 
light of candelabra or of a low-hanging 
lamp falls only upon the table. In a 
word, there should be no dispute with 
repose, no misfits, no awkwardnesses, 
no fault calling for correction to the re- 
curring eye, no ornament demanding 
constant admiration. Of these the din- 
ing-room should be free, if it is to fulfill 
its function of ministering to bodies 
when minds should be at ease. 
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ees ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS a 


ON INTERIOR DECORATION 


— 
close return postage. 


WALNUT AND IVORY 

B. E. F.—Am enclosing a very rough 
floor plan of the new home we are build- 
ing and am looking for some suggestions 
and help in planning. I have been a 
subscriber and reader of your magazine 
for a good many years and know you 
have much to offer. 

We are building a colonial, two-story 
house, fronting west. The woodwork is 
to be in ivory, with oak floors. Would 
you finish the hand rail and stair treads 
in natural oak or walnut? 

We plan to paper the living room, din- 
ing room and sun parlor and tint the 
walls of kitchen and breakfast room. 
Will you suggest what colors to use? I 
have a rug for the living room, an ori- 
ental, mixed colors with old rose pre- 
dominating, also draperies of old rose 
that I plan to use. What suggestions 
would you make regarding furniture, 
shades, etc.? What color scheme for sun 
parlor? French doors open from living 
room to dining room; how do you veil 
them and on which side? Also the 
French doors to the sun parlors? 

I have old blue drapes I plan to use in 
the dining room. What color facing 


Letters intended for answer through these columns or by mail should be addressed to “Keith’s Decorative Service” and 
ve all information possible as to exposure of rooms, finish of woodwork, colors preferred, etc. Send diagram 


of floor 


would you suggest for the fireplace of 
brick? 

Ans.—We are very happy to be of 
service to an old friend and subscriber. 

As to finish of stair treads and hand 
rail, our preference would be for the wal- 
nut stain. Walnut is delightful in com- 
bination with ivory. It is quite proper 
with oak floors, especially if the floors 
are slightly darkened, before waxing. 
The living room, with its west and south 
exposure, would better have wall paper 
of cool gray tones. We saw today a de- 
lightful living room paper in tapestry 
style, all shades of gray. With so much 
rose in the rug and the rose draperies, we 
would make gray predominate in the 
furniture coverings. If the furniture is 
to be bought, our preference is for walnut 
rather than mahogany, especially if the 
stairs show from the living room. Wal- 
nut is charming upholstered in gray ve- 
lour or worsted. We suggest either gray 
brick or tile for fireplace facings and a 
big reed or wicker fireside chair finished 
in Oxford gray and cushioned in cre- 
tonne—big blue, lavender and some rose 
flowers on a black ground. We suggest 
brown mahogany for the dining room in 
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Heppelwhite design, and chair seats in 
blue leather. The French doors can be 
veiled with the same material you use for 
thin curtains next the glass of the win- 
dows. We like very much the ivory plain 
bobbinet, with simple hems. It is 
shirred on small brass rods that are 
placed on the sash of the doors, at top 
and bottom. For the dining room wall 
we have seen a new paper in tapestry 
effect, with softly blended tones, intro- 
ducing hints of blue and rose. This 
would be lovely with the ivory brown 
mahogany and blue chair seats. Your 
blue drapes would just work in nicely. 
If paper is used on the sun parlor walls, 
we advise a heavy effect tile paper in a 
light gray, and painting the woodwork 
pale green, using leaf green shades at the 
windows, no curtains, and the wicker 
furniture painted gray and upholstered in 
striped linen or duck, green, orange and 
dull red. The kitchen and breakfast 
room walls best be painted (not tinted) 
a primrose yellow, with white woodwork, 
and gray and white linoleum on the floor. 
Have curtains of blue and orange crepe 
or gingham, and table and chairs in the 
breakfast room painted bright blue with 
green and yellow trim. 


A BRICK BUNGALOW. 

A. M. S. being a subscriber of your maga- 
zine in which you offer so many useful sug- 
gestions, I take the liberty of sending 
you floor sketch of reddish-brown brick 
bungalow which we now have under con- 
struction and would be pleased to have 
your suggestions with reference to cer- 
tain matters pertaining thereto. 

This dwelling is to be a bungalow, 
constructed of hollow tile, and a two- 
tone mixture of reddish brown face 
brick, laid in dark chocolate mortar, with 
slate color shingles. Trim inside to be 
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Your Bathroom 
How To 
Enamel It 


SED the way an enamel can 

be used, the walls and wood 
work of your bathroom would 
have that beautiful gleaming 
white effect of porcelain. 


But like everything else, there is 
a right way and a wrong way to 
do it. 


Also, there are certain materials 
that will give the result better 
than other materials. Among 
which are our Enamel Under 
Coating and Linduro Enamel. 
Both are sold by the one best 
dealer in each town. 


Our sueger right now is, that 


you send for these two booklets. 
One called “That Bathroom of 
Mine”; the other, “Linduro—or 
some things I found out about 
Enamels.” They cost you nothing. 
May save you much. 


The Lowe Brothers Co. 
465 East Third Street, Dayton, Ohio 


Factories : Dayton— Toronto 


| Boston New York Jersey City Chicago Atlanta ff 
Memphis Minneapolis Kansas Ci 
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red oak throughout except kitchen and 
bath room in yellow pine. Entry and sun 
porch floor of 6x6 red tile, and bath in 


white tile. Entry walls constructed of 
smooth brick inside to height of 50 
inches. 


The living room has fireplace mantel 
full length of window as shown, with 
bookcase on each side of grate opening, 
opening to have radiator in place of grate. 

We had planned living room in dark 
oak finish, mulberry drapes, taupe daven- 
port and chairs, rug a mixture of mul- 
berry and taupe. 

For dining-room we have Queen Ann set 
in brown walnut, and trim finished in 
dark oak. 

Rear bed-room furniture 1s of medium 
dark walnut. Other chamber, brass bed 
with bird’s eye maple furniture. All walls 
to be fairly smooth sand finish. All ceil- 
ings nine feet. 

Reed furniture in ivory for sun parlor. 

Would be pleased to have you sug- 
gest color of paint for walls in various 
rooms, best finish for woodwork in 
chambers, and color of shades through- 
out, and any other suggestions as well 
as criticisms you may have to offer. 

Also color of drapes and curtains for 
dining room and color of trim for out- 
side. 

Ans.—You have a handsome and well 
arranged dwelling, which it 1s a pleasure 
to consider. In regard to the exterior 
trim, the ordinary treatment would be to 
paint or stain it brown, but we think a 
grayish olive green would be interesting, 
with the rich coloring of the brick and 
the grayish shingle. We would carry 
this into the inside of the entry or vesti- 
bule, where it will be very interesting 
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above the brick wainscot and red tile 
floor. The inside of the entry door will 
of course match the other woodwork of 
the living room. The window sash we 
would paint white, on the outside. 

Do not make the oak woodwork too 
dark. There is an English brown, much 
used both for woodwork and furniture, 
which we recommend. We like your 
plans for furnishing, except that the mul- 
berry should not be too dark, and we do 
not care for the mixture of mulberry in 
the rug. We suggest a plain taupe gray 
rug or one in a design carried in a lighter 
shade of the taupe, and on the two easy 
chairs a large design in rich colors of 
deep rose, olive green, lavender and blue, 
on a taupe ground, using plain taupe to 
upholster the backs “and sides of the 
chairs like the covering of the daven- 
port and having | illows of the rich fig- 
ured material ot the plain davenport. 
Rose colored drapes and wall tint soft 
gray. On the windows ,by the mantel 
use only the rose drapes, and no other 
curtains. We would make the dining- 
room wall the same and use blue in com- 
bination. The chamber with only north 
windows should receive the maple and 
brass furniture and the wall be tinted 
deep cream or buff... If you can get the 
right shade in a tint, we would like the 
other chamber in wisteria shades, which 
are lovely with walnut furniture. 

The sun-room, facing north and east, 
should have.a warm ivory wall, wood- 
work painted a warm olive green, and 
the ivory wicker upholstered in cretonne 
with rich, gay coloring .on.a black ground. 
The window shades :should be olive 
green on the outside and match the wall 
colors on the inside. 
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Both Luxury and Economy 


Luxuries are seldom economies. But Oak 
Floors are a notable exception to the rule. 


With all their acknowledged advantages, and 
in spite of the heavy demand, they still cost less 
than ordinary floors, plus unsanitary, unwieldy 
carpets. 


Oak Floors save time, trouble and expense by 
being so easy to keep clean. As to durability, 
they are good for a hundred years. And they 
improve with age and use. 


Renting and selling values are raised 25%, on 
the average, by Oak Floors. A special thick- 


ness, § of an inch, can be laid over old, worn 
floors at small cost. 


The unrivaled beauty of fine, dustless Oak 
Floors, of course, needs no comment. 


Now modern methods have made it possible 
for anyone who can afford to build or remodel 
to have Oak Floors, not paying a premium, but 
actually saving money in the end. 


- Our three educational booklets, in colors, cov- 
ering the whole subject of Oak Floors, mailed 
free on request. 


OAK FLOORING ADVERTISING BUREAU 
1042 Ashland Block, Chicago, Ill. 
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Apple Dainties for Thanksgiving 


Elsie Fjelstad Radder 


F- f HERE is no reason why the apple 
msi should not rival the cranberry 
for a place on Thanksgiving 
menus. It lends itself to’ the 
making of a great variety of especially 
toothsome dainties, salads, and desserts. 
The results obtained by the following 
rules are often quite as delicious as any- 
thing that can be made with any fruit. 
Apple Stuffing. 

Put one tablespoonful of drippings and 
two tablespoonfuls of chopped onion in- 
to a frying pan, cook a few minutes and 
add one quart of finely chopped apples. 
Cover four cups of stale bread crumbs 
with water and let stand a few minutes, 
remove and press out the water. Put 
into a pan and season with salt, pepper, 
nutmeg, paprika and parsley. Add one 
beaten egg. Add the apples, mix well 
and bake. 
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Apple Fritters. 

Mix and sift together one cup flour, one 
and one-half teaspoonfuls of baking pow- 
der, three tablespoonfuls of confectioner’s 
sugar and one-fourth teaspoonful of salt. 
Add gradually, one-third cupful of milk 
and one beaten egg. Pare and core two 
sour apples. Cut into eighths and then 
into slices. Stir into the batter. Drop 
the mixture by spoonfuls into hot fat and 
fry. Drain on brown paper and sprinkle 
with confectioner’s sugar. Many people 
serve fritters with maple syrup. 


Candied Apples. 


Make a syrup of sugar and water and 
boil down until thick. Add enough red 
cinnamon candies to give the mixture a 
good color and taste. Select large, per- 
fect, red apples. Immerse them in the 
syrup with a fork. The syrup should be 
nearly cold. Allow the syrup to harden 
on the apples. Candied apples please the 
children and are fine to make ahead for 
holiday times. 

Apple Ginger. 

Wipe, pare, quarter and core sour ap- 
ples. Chop enough to make two and one- 
half pounds. Put in a stew pan and add 
one and one-half pounds of brown sugar, 
juice and rind of one and one-half lem- 
ons, one-half ounce of ginger root, a few 
grains of salt and enough water to keep 
apples from burning. Cover and cook 
slowly for three hours. It may be neces- 
sary to add more apples. Prepared this 
way, apples will keep for several weeks. 


Apple Taffy. 


Melt one cupful of butter in a sauce 
pan and add three cupfuls of sugar, one- 
half cupful of cream, one-half cupful of 
apple jelly and two teaspoonfuls of cocoa. 
Cook about twenty-five minutes or until 
a soft ball is formed in cold water. Pour 
into a buttered tin, mark into squares. 
When cold, break into pieces and wrap 
in waxed paper. 
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Own This Trim, Money-Saving, 


Comfortable Home 


or one of ten other models, all constructed of indestructible Ambler 
Asbestos Building Lumber—Ambler Linabestos Wallboard and Am- 
bler Asbestos Shingles. 


Ambler Asbestos Building Products can’t burn. They last 
forever. They save you from the burden of constant repair, paint, 
insurance, and they save coal. 

The illustration above is the “Penfield” design, home of Elizabeth 


Wucher, at Willow Grove, Penna. Many others at Glenside, Penna., Elkins 
Park, Penna., Brookline, N. J., and Atlantic Coast resorts. 


Our new book, “Permanent Asbestos Homes,” will give floor plans, etc., 
and much good counsel on home-purchasing. It will please us to send you a 
free copy. Just put your name and address on the blank below and mail it to us. 


ASBESTOS BUILDINGS CO. 


2013 Market St., PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Send your new book to ` 


K-M NOV. 
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Apple Meringue. 


Wipe and core sour apples. Put in a 
baking dish and fill the cavities with a 
mixture of sugar and spice. Allow one- 
half cupful of sugar and one-fourth tea- 
spoonful of nutmeg or cinnamon to eight 
apples. A little lemon juice may be 
added. Cover the bottom of the pan with 
water and bake in a hot oven until soft. 
Beat the whites of two eggs, which have 
been thoroughly chilled, until stiff; add 
two tablespoonfuls of confectioner’s 
sugar and continue beating. Then add 
lemon juice to flavor. Pile lightly on top 
of the baked apples, bake fifteen minutes 
in a slow oven and serve with boiled 
custard. 

Waldorf Salad. 

Mix together equal quantities of diced 
apples and celery, and moisten with a 
good boiled salad dressing. Chopped nut 
meats may be added if desired. An at- 
tractive way to serve this salad is to select 
large, red apples, scoop out the insides, 
leaving enough of the apple meat to allow 
the apple skin to stand. Fill the apple 
with the salad and serve on lettuce leaves. 

Apple Gelatin Salad. 

Mix a pint of gelatin and flavor it with 
lemon. Chop one cupful of tart apples, 
one cupful of nut meats, one cupful of 
celery and season with salt. Pour the 
gelatin over these ingredients in indivdual 
molds. Serve with mayonnaise or 
French dressing. 

Apple Sauce Cake. 

Cream together one cupful of sugar and 
one-half cupful of butter. Add one and 
one-half cupfuls of spiced apple sauce, 
with two level teaspoonfuls of soda dis- 
solved in it. Add two cups of flour and 
one cup of raisins. Add spices as de- 
sired. Bake in a slow oven. 
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Dainty Apple Dessert 


Select apples of about the same size, 
wipe and core. Immerse in a syrup, 
made of one cupful of water and one cup- 
ful of sugar. Cook until soft enough 
that an inserted fork comes out easily. 
Remove from the syrup. Force one 
marshmallow and one teaspoonful of 
chopped walnuts into the cavity of the 
apple. Put aside until the following day. 
Remove the skins and serve chilled with 
whipped cream. 

Apple Filling for Cake. 

Boil together one cupful of sugar and 
one-third: cupful of cold water without 
stirring. Have ready the stiffly beaten 
white of one egg and when the syrup 
spins a thread from the spoon, add it to 
the egg, slowly, beating all the while. 
Stir in one-half cupful of chopped tart 
apples and spread between layers of cake. 

Another Apple Filling. 

Press three baked apples through a 
sieve. Beat one egg white until stiff, add 
one-half cupful of confectioner’s sugar 
and beat all well. Add the apple and 
one-half cupful more of sugar, gradually. 
Beat until very light. Two tablespoon- 
fuls of tart apple jelly, beaten with the 
apple, improves it. 

Escalloped Apples and Rasins. 

Grease a baking dish with butter. Put 
in one-half cupful of raisins and two cup- 
fuls of apples, which have been wiped, 
pared, cored and quartered. Dust with 
salt. Add one more cupful of raisins and 
two more cups of apples. Cover with 
one-fourth cupful of brown sugar, one- 
fourth cupful of water, little pieces of 
butter and one-half cupful of dry crumbs. 
Cover and bake one-half hour. Remove 


the cover and allow to brown for fifteen 
This 1s best served cold. 


minutes. 
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“SEDGWICK’S BEST HOUSE PLANS” 


LATEST TWELFTH EDITION 
The Most Complete Book I Have Ever Published 
Two Hunprep DEsicns 


CHAS. S. SEDGWICK, 1135K Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 


12 


Price $1.50 
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FREE- This Book on 
Home Beautifying 


| 


This book gives complete instructions for 
finishing all wood—hard or soft, old or 
new. Tells how inexpensive soft wood 
may be finished so it is as beautiful and 
artistic as hardwood. Explains just what 
materials to use and how to apply them. 
Includes color card—gives covering ca- 
pacities, etc. Use this coupon. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis. 
Dept. KE 11, (Canadian Factory-Brantford). 


Please send me free and postpaid your Instruction 
Book on Wood Finishing and Home Beautifying. 


One of the Best Painters here is................ 
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BUILDING? 


If you are building you will find our book par- 
ticularly interesting and useful. It will tell 
you how to do the work yourself and enable 
you to talk intelligently on this subject to your 
architect or contractor. 


Our Individual Advice Department 
will give a prompt and expert answer to all 
questions on interior wood finishing—without 
cost or obligation. Do not hesitate to bring 
your wood finishing problems to us. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. KE 11, Racine, Wis. 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities” 


Look for this on every board— 


Edwards snaue Roofing 


When an “Edwards” Metal roof is properly applicd to a 


house, all of the charm of the Old Spanish Terra Cotta 
Roofing Tile is . even to the color. 

The house takes on a new lease of life—it seems a better 
place to live in. An Edwards Metal or Tile roof is a real 
commercial asset will bring a better return in rent or 
sale. 

Edwards Metal Roofings made to have the appearance of 
wood shingles—tile—slate, or any other roofing effect, and 
none of these fine artistic e will cost any more than a 
plain commonplace roof. 

All Edwards Metal Roofing is easy to lay—no big expense 
for skilled labor- storms and winds will not wrench it 
loose or make it a rattle-trap. It is lightning-proof and 
fire-proof—Reduces Insurance Rates. 

When an Edwards Roof is laid, it is there to stay. 

Send for our licerature—it explains. 


THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 


The Werld’s Largest Makers ef Maal Ceilings, 
Maal Shirgles, Maal Reefing, Siding, Relling 
Deors, Metal Lockers, etz. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


621-541 Culvert Street. 


“SIGNED LUMBER. 


IS SAFE LUMBER’? 


INSIST ON TRADE-MARKED 


Gypress 


“The Wood Eternal” 
BECAUSE IT 


LASTS & LASTS & LASTS & LASTS 


Ss 


Accept no Cypress without this mark, 


Advice by Mail 


in all branches of interior deco- 
ration and furnishing. Two 
dollars per room. Samples and 


complete color guide. 


ANN WENTWORTH 
former Decorative Editor of 


“The House Beautiful” 
461 Fourth Ave. New York City 
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Lighting the Home 


A ~S IGHT, first of all 


; Di created things, 


Ve 

Cage still remains one 
of the most essen- 
tial to man’s spirit and 
well being, for we, the 
lights, are really the sym- 
bol of home”: so the pret- 
ty little shaded lamp is 
paraphrased as saying to 
the assembled furniture, 
speaking for the lights in 
the home. “Chosen with 
care, from the merest 
trifle of charm for desk or 
dresser, to the tall lamp which stands on 
the floor, we make pretty spots of color 
and grace during the day, and soft shaded 
glow at evening, by which Our Family 
may dress, or write, or play, with the 
realization that we help, and do not irri- 
tate or over-stimulate. We are kind to 
the faces around the dinner table, and we 
help the bridge game.” 

_ The satisfactory lighting of the home, 
in the way of artificial illumination, is as 
yet one of the unsolved problems, if all 
the phases of the subject be taken into 
account. As to a source of light, itself, 
nothing more need be asked, it would 
seem than can be supplied by electricity, 
or that may be developed. Whether an 
intense light or a soft glow is desired, 
light concentrated on a given point, or 
diffused over a wide area, a strong high- 


powered light, or one which may be 
dimmed almost to the vanishing point, 
electricity seems to be equal to any re- 
quirement which is put upon it. All of 
these points have been taken up scien- 
tifically and commercially, and carried 
to satisfactory solutions, for the time be- 
ing, at least; but the matter of design in 
the use of this wonderful light has not 
kept pace with the scientific development. 
Until the psychology of an artificial light- 
ing system can be adjusted, design has 
neither inspiration nor opportunity for 
the scope its work must undertake. 

The source of artificial illumination, 
from the beginning of time until the ad- 
vent of electricity, has been that of a 
lighted taper—some kind of a wick sat- 
urated with oil or wax to give a tiny ray 
of light, and these tapers multiplied in 
number or increased in size to meet the 
need. So strongly has this fact held the 
mind that we have been slow to find a 
means of expressing a glow of light 
which illuminates, as does electricity, and 
have confined this wonderful glow in 
candles, great and small, and still mea- 
sure it by “candle power.” Indirect light- 
ing, by which the illumination was en- 
tirely by reflected light, first succeeded 
in breaking the psychology of the candle. 

When “indirect lighting” with the light 
hidden behind reflectors was, on its in- 
troduction, hailed as the solution of the 
problem, the first drawback was psycho- 
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Wauneg Casement Windows on L. A. Clark's Residence, Lancaster, Wise. 


Whitney Casement 
Windows 


—permit perfect control of ventilation; 
—don’t stick, rattle or slam; 

—are storm-proof when closed; 
—don’t interfere with screens; 

—make your home more attractive; 
—insure lasting satisfaction. 


Your home deserves them. 
Write for full information. 


WHITNEY WINDOW CORPORATION 
138 E. Lake St. Minneapolis, Minn. 


A FIREPLACE 
Will Complete Your Home 


The Colonial Fireplace gives 

greatest heat, health, and happi- 

ness. Comes to you comp lete— esign, 

damper, lining, fender, brick, 

Any bricklayer can install stall with t the 
we send. 


Colonial Head Throat and Dam 
ht construct 


N : 
, 


provi e 
within fteclf — no danger of eracked fireplace facings. 
pore draft, easily controlled, never emokes. 


Sasa tor the Firevlace—Andirons, Pire Sets. Grates Ete., 
Le Colonial and other designs. Catalogue of Fireplace Equip- 
nt mailed Free. Ask for it. 


Free booklet Home and Fireplace” shows many exclusive 
beatae Helpe you avoid mis in building your fireplace 
COLONIAL FIREPLACE COMPANY 
90 Years Building Fireplaces 4612 Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 


Stillwell 
PLAN BOOKS 


CALIFORNIA 
STYLE ots. 
HOMES 


—show Pictures, Floor Plans and Estimated Costs of 

Building over 200 Selected Designs. 

“Representative Cal. Homes” “West Coast Bungalows” 

50 Houses-7 to 10 Rooms-$1. 50 Houses-6 and 7 Rooms-$1. 

“The New Colonials” “Little Bungalows” 

60 Houses-6 to 10 Rooms-$1. 75 Houses-3-4-5 Rooms-$1. 
SPECIAL OFFER. Send $2.50 for any three 

of these books and get Garage Folder FREE. 

Books and Blueprints sold with Money-Back Guarantee. 

E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 743 Cal. Bide , Los Angeles 


How to Build 
the House 


A Handbook Every Home-Builder 
Should Have 


x 2 910 JOOOTS 16m OC 


A great many homes are built without 
an architect’s supervision. When this 
is the case, go out on the job with a 
copy of this book in your pocket, and 
you will not only be able to recognize 
faulty work, but you can give intelligent 
instructions to the workmen and show 
them how to do it right. 

See that your home is built right. 
Look after the construction yourself, and 
with this book to guide you, faulty work 
will be detected and you can accomplish 
more and better results. 


Revised Edition 
Price, $1.25; postage, 4c. 


Published by 


M. L. KEITH 


904-5 Abbay Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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logical. While people admitted that they 
could see better than in direct light, yet 
they were not satished because they 
could not see the source of the light, and 
the metal bowl filled with reflectors has 
been largely superseded by the transpar- 
ent bowl. Following these lines have 
come many types of luminous bowls, 
suspended well above the eye, which give 
illumination to the room in a very satis- 
factory way, without unnecessary glare. 

The manufacturers of lighting fixtures 
have not yet recovered from the direct 
effects of the war. Glass factories were 
taken over for munition plants at that 
time, and it was not possible to get the 
glass which must play so large a part in 
the design of shades and bowls. As a 
result has come the vogue of the “ball 
lamp,” originally of metal, to which small 
shades are being added. 

The luminous bowl, which both reflects 
and transmits the light directly, has been 
carried to a fine state of development. 
While very thin, it is built up of three 
layers of glass, of which the inner one is 
a highly reflecting surface without hin- 
dering the passage of light. The middle 
layer gives the body color, and the outer 
surface the superficial design. 

Much is now possible in the way of 
color effects in the lighting by which, as 
if by magic one may be able to cater to 
one’s moods with a warm rosy light or a 
cool restful effect. Supplementing a gen- 
eral effect, one may use light merely for 
an ornament, to provide a colorful spot 
on a mantel, or to give life as well as 
light to a choice bit. 

Twilight Lighting 

Some time ago one of Keith’s con- 
tributors told of a home where there is in- 
stalled a soft lighting system or “twi- 
light” as his host calls it. This room is 
described as having two systems of ib 
lumination controlled by separate 
switches. The bright lights were shut 
off, and with another click of switch “the 
room was alight with a soft, dim glow 
proceeding from stained glass lanterns 
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12 by 6 inches with a 3-inch ‘V’ drop, 
set into the beams of the ceiling at each 
corner of the room, and also in the two 
pillars at the entrance to the fireplace 
alcove.” Since this mention elicited in- 
quiries from our readers we are giving 
a description of this soft lighting effect 
and how it is obtained, through the cour- 
tesy of Mr. R. D. Count, with sketches 
showing how it is installed. 


PLAN 


LOOKING UP 


This lighting effect is obtained, it seems, 
by making a suitable opening in the bot- 
tom face of the “beam”; this opening to 
be about 12 inches long and of a width 
slightly less than the bottom face of the 
beam. Two sheets of stained or colored 
glass are fastened in the opening in such 
a manner as to make a broad V ; V-shaped 
pieces of glass closing the ends. The cen- 
tral edge where the two sheets of glass 
come together should be about 3 inches 
below the face of the beam. In a similar 
way light bulbs were set in the vertical 
box posts of the fireplace with sheets of 
glass in the sides. 

While this installation was made in the 
false beams on the ceiling,—a construc- 
tive, or rather a decorative effect, not so 
much used now; such an installation could 
be made in other ways. Such a panel 
might be set in the ceiling with the 
light bulbs set up between the ceiling 
beams. 

A soft glow in a room, with side lights 
and reading lamps where the lights are 
wanted, give a pleasing and satisfactory 
lighting in a room. 
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Architect Lawrence Barnard, New Rochelle, N. Y., used 
*CREO-DIPT"™ Stained Shingles on this home of Mrs. 
J. F. Mahlstedt, Pelham Manor, N. Y., as well as on all 
of his houses in New York suburbs 


O many families, home building means years 
of planning that they may build wisely. 


“CREO-DIPT” Stained Shingles have come to be 
known, through their use by prominent architects, 
as one of the most satisfactory and economical 
building materials for side walls as well as roofs. 


You save cost of material, time in construction, and 
painting and repair bills. ‘‘CREO-DIPT” Stained 
Shingles are made of straight grained red cedar of 
first quality, stained with earth pigments in pure 
linseed oil carried into the wood with creosote oil. If you are going to build or remodel, send 6 cents to cover postage for 


eu. Portfolio of Fifty Large Photographs of Homesby prominent architects 

hn pe Hab does not afford such quality in with color Sei ka Also ask about our special Thatched * *CREO-DIPT” 

either shingles or stain. Stained Shingles for Thatched Roof effect; 24 in. *‘Dixie White” Side 
Walls for the true Colonial White Effect 


CREO DIPT COMPANY. Inc. 


1022 Oliver Street No. Tonawanda; Ws 


Sales Offices i dn Principal Cities. _Many Lumber Dealers Carry ae Colors in Stock 
Plane ar Minnesora Transfer, Sr. Paul, for Western Distriburors 


‘CREO-DIPT 


Portfolio 
of Homes 
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for SUNSHINE 
and FRESH AIR 


The modern home owner 
wants plenty of sunshine 
and fresh air. AiR-Way 
Multifold Window 
Hardware guarantees you 
an abundance of both. It 
makes a sun room or sleep- 
ing porch of any outside 
room at small expense. 


A 


YT 


ie. 
hs HLT 
bed be wee 


AiR-Way windows operate 
without interference from e'ther 
screens or draperies and are ab- 
solutely weathertight when closed. 
Sold by hardware and lumber 
dealers everywhere. 


In the view at the left, the windows are completely closed against the weather. 
In the view at the right, those above are fully opened while those 
below are adjusted for ventilation 


0. 
: AC Send Today For 
"AURORA, ILLINOIS, U. SA. Catalog N-4 
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Winter Building 


HERE is still a certain amount of 
prejudice against building in cold 
weather. If the cold months must 
be cut from the building season, 

this makes building one of the most “sea- 

sonal” of the big industries, when in 
reality only a few of these lines are at all 
dependent on the season, except as people 
all flock to the paperhanger or the painter 
at a preconceived time. It is only the ex- 
terior shell of the building that is under 
dominion of the weather. When a build- 
ing is once enclosed, winter is an even 
better time than summer to do the work. 

This seasonal nature of the work adds ex- 

cessively and unnecessarily to the costs, 

in the industry. 

Under proper conditions all kinds of 
building can be satisfactorily done at 
any season, however. Old builders tell 
tales of the difficulty found in tearing 
down buildings which they remember, or 
records show were built during winters, 
memorable as unusually cold seasons. 
One builder recalls the brick. walls of a 
warehouse in a Canadian city, being 
taken down with very great difficulty, 
which had been built during a particu- 
larly hard winter when the brick were 
laid with the temperature hovering in the 
neighborhood of 30 degrees below zero. 

Six to Eight Months’ Work 

The great bulk of the work done by 
general contractors, it is stated, is accom- 
plished between May and October, inclu- 
sive, a period of six months. If this time 


is extended to include April and Novem- 
ber, it still leaves a slack period, which is 
very expensive to the industry, for it is 
an obvious fact that the time thus lost 
must be paid for by the public. A more 
equitable distribution of work through 
the year would operate toward more sat- 
isfactory conditions for every one con- 
cerned. It is the annual income which 
must supply a living wage, and everv 
day of enforced idleness increases the 
wages which are required for the days of 
work. It is the intermittent work, where 
regular wages can, not be expected at the 
end of the week or month which makes 
much of our seething unrest. 
Economic Advantages 

While most people prefer to begin 
building in the spring, there are advan- 
tages in starting the job early enough in 
the fall that the masonry. work can be 
done before cold weather begins, and 
special protection is necessary; thus get- 
ting the building enclosed so that the 
workmen can complete it without hurry 
or worry during the cold season, when 
there is generally nothing rushing the 
work and it can be properly done. 

Fire Test of Building Materials 

An interesting fire test has just been 
made, which covered primarily concrete 
products, but which, incidentally, shows 
some interesting things. A small build- 
ing was constructed of concrete blocks, 
stuccoed on the outside. Old footings were 
used in part, and some of the new footings 
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There’s cause for Thanksgiving — 


—when your home is properly built so 
that you're protected against cracking and 
falling plaster. 


Instead of ordinary lath insist upon 


Kno-hurn 


METAL LATH 
“The Steel Heart of Plaster” 


Your walls and ceilings will then always be 
smooth and free trom cracks. Furthermore, it 
provides safety against fire. 


Send for handsome illustrated booklet “HOME 
BUILDING.” It's free 


I NORTH WESTERN 
EXPANDED METAL COMPANY 
1265 OLD COLONY BLDG., CHICAGO 


No bathroom is complete without a 


HESS WHITE STEEL MEDI- 
CINE CABINET or LAV- 
ATORY MIRROR 


Coated inside and out with the best grade 
of SNOW WHITE baked enamel. 


This mark 


TheAAINNEAPOLIS™ 
HEAT REGULATOR 
Saves V5 to V3 


Automatic heat control saves coal by 
preventing needless waste. An even 
temperature is maintained; the house is 
never overheated. A steady fire is kept 
going; all the fuel is consumed, no un- 


guarantees it everlasting- 
ly against cracking, blist- 
ering or flaking. Your 
money back if you are 
not pleased. 


Five sizes — three à burned coal in the ash. More comfort, 
styles. If your dealer is E better health, none of the bother of 
not yet supplied, write E hand-regulation. The ‘“‘Minneapolis” 
us direct. E  raisesthetemperaturein the morning and 

lowers it at night. Installed in oldornew 
° ` ° ° $ homes on any type of heating system burn. 
Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. l ing any kind of fuel. Half a million in use, 
1217 Tacoma Bldg., Chicago Booklet free—write for it. 
MINNEAPOLIS HEAT REGULATOR CO. 
Makers of HESS WELDED STEEL FURNACES 2125 Fourth Avenue, So. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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were carried only to the grade, since this 
is only a temporary structure. Ceilings 
were of a patented cement plaster over 
metal lath, applied to the under side of 
wood beams. The roof was hipped, with 
the usual construction, 2 by 4 rafters, and 
covered with cement asbestos shingles. 
The soffit of the eaves was plastered with 
cement plaster over metal lath, carried to 
the shingles. Inside the structure, in the 
walls of which, openings had been made 
for ventilation and draft, was built a fire 
of great intensity. The great pile of kind- 
lings and heavy timbers were saturated 
with inflammable material and set fire. 
The fire companies of the city were as- 
sembled and, when the fire was at its hot- 
test, water was turned into the building. 

The concrete blocks sustained the test 
very well. The chief cracks were found 
over the footings carried only to the 
grade, where the water had carried away 
the earth, allowing the wall to settle at 
the same time that the heat was applied. 
The cement plaster of the ceiling, which 
was freshly laid, scaled the surface coat, 
but did not expose the metal lath. The 
fre did not go through, and the roof was 
left in perfect condition. 

The outstanding results may be 
summed: Look to your footings. Cement 
plaster will give a certain amount of pro- 
tection to a ceiling. Concrete blocks 
scarcely cracked where stone would have 
been splintered. 

School for Apprentice Plumbers 

The Industrial Association and the 
Master Plumbers’ Association of San 
Francisco have established a school for 
the training of apprentice plumbers. 
There are now some 60 of these boys who 
are working efficiently for master plumb- 


eS See 


HOW WOULD THIS MANTEL LOOK IN YOUR HOME? 
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ers, and who return regularly, after each 
four weeks on the job, for further instruc- 
tion in the school. 

They attend school for two weeks out 
of every six. They are taught how to 
read plans, how to take measurements, 
how to caulk joints, how to ream and cut 
pipes, and the names and uses of all the 
different materials and tools connected 
with the plumbing industry. To supple- 
ment this practical instruction, arrange- 
ments have been made with the public 
school department whereby these stu- 
dents attend evening classes and are 
taught mechanical drawing, mathematics, 
hydraulics and sanitation. 

When the students go out to actual 
jobs, they remain under the supervision 
of an apprenticeship committee appointed 
by the Master Plumbers’ association, and 
are handled on a merit system. In other 
words, it rests with the boy himself as to 
the progress he makes. The committee 
offers him the opportunity of taking an 
examination for advancement as often as 
he believes himself entitled thereto. 

“As to concrte results,” said Mr. Wil- 
liam P. Goss, president of the Master 
Plumbers’ Association, “a group of four- 
teen students from the school were taken 
by me and put to work installing the 
plumbing in two new houses in the resi- 
dential district of San Francisco. Under 
my supervision they installed all the 
plumbing in these two houses in three 
days. This included the running of soil 
pipe, the installation of vent pipes, water 
pipes, and gas pipes, together with the 
caulking of joints and the threading and 
cutting of pipes necessary to be used. 
Besides being done in this brief period 
of time the job was done perfectly.” 


Just think how much this handsome Colonial design 
mantel would enhance the beauty of any of your rooms. 
Why not plan to put in a HORNET MANTEL in your living room? 


It will make it cozy and warm in winter and attractive all year round. 


You can get this mantel No. 2525 in dull mahogany color, or primed 


three coats white read’ for white enamel. 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOw TO-DAY—IT’S FREE 


Hornet Mantel Company 
1127 Market St. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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THE 


HESS FURNACE 


is different 
IT’S CLEAN 


The seams of the HESS STEEL FURNACE are 
welded, not cemented, and are guaranteed not 


leak as l h nds. Itb 
cae ee ee HESS WARMING & 


Free Booklet on Heating 1217 M Tacoma Bldg., Chicago 


BEFORE YOU BUILD get F Poa of my 64- . up-to-date book of bun- 
R, 


ows showing n arly together with exteriors of from 3 to 

e various types such as Colonial, Swiss, Italian, Spanish, 

myer n - - . ~ from the thousands of beautiful bungalows of Call- 
Stained with Cabot’s Creosote Stains i g h No stamps please. | furnsil. 
Dwight J. Baum, Architect, N. Y. architect © pokin aps able prices and 


50% Cheaper Than Paint GEORGE PALMER TELLING Pisica. California 
Look Better — Wear as Well 


More Preservative 
oe : No. 500 Pullman Breakfast Set 
Paint now costs more than twice as much as Cabot’s 


Stains, and painting costs more than twice as much as This Breakfast Set 
staining, because the stains can be applied more than twice does not require 
as fast, using a wide, flat brush, or dipping. The color- i RUA FOP 

ing berg are soft, deen, ae Beinat 5 aa special petting: 
‘“‘painty’’—on shingles, siding, or boards, and the creo- It can be used in 
sote penetrates and thoroughly preserves the wood. f breakfast alcove, 
You save half your painting bill, double the beauty of kitchen on porch 
your house, and keep the woodwork sound by insisting 


upon using the genuine or lawn. 


Whether your home 


9 . = “gl 
Cabot’s Creosote Stains G aes Ge Sad. get a 
You can get Cabot’s Stains all over the country. PULLMAN BREAKFAST SET for beauty and convenience, 


Send for free samples and name of nearest agent. 
Reasonably Priced. Illustrations On Request 
SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Mfg. Chemists GARDEN CRAFT 
141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 8 Lake St., Crystal I ke, Ii. 


24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 523 Market St., San Francisco Manufacturers of High Class Garden Furniture, Pergolas, Ar- 
bors, Trellises, Lattice Fences, Seats, etc. Free Literature 
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The Age of Liquid Fire 


mo) HE age of liquid fuel has arrived, 
f according to William T. Dean in 
Heating and Ventilating 

Magazine. Our navies and mer- 
chant marine have adopted oil fuel exten- 
sively, and’ our railway systems are rap- 
idly changing to the use of oil, or elec- 
tricity. Our tremendous automotive de- 
velopment is directly the result of the ad- 
vent of the Age of Oil. 

The great future for fuel-oil lies in its 
use in heating homes and other buildings 
where for health and esthetic reasons it 
is desirable to eliminate the long train of 
evils incident to burning coal in an iso- 
lated plant. 

After adding to the producing cost, the 
heavy tolls of transportation, distribu- 
tion and the profits of a chain of jobbers 
and retailers, the cost of a ton of anthra- 
cite coal in the bins of a householder 
reaches an almost prohibitive figure. 

But the householder’s troubles do not 
end here. He must clean his heater sev- 
eral times each year and proceed to 
shovel the costly mess into a hungry maw 
two to four times a day and then dig out 
a goodly percentage in the form of ashes 
and laboriously and expensively dispose 
of same. If he is fortunate enough to 
employ a janitor, houseman or chauffeur, 
he must pay directly or indirectly, for 
eight months for the privilege. How dif- 
ferent is the home with the automatic 
janitor! 

A tank is buried in the yard, walled 
into or below the basement floor, with no 


loss of space whatever. A tank truck 
drives up, connects a flexible hose to the 
fill line and in ten minutes the supply is 
in without noise, dust, odor or stain of 
dirt. 

By fuel-oil is meant the residue, the by- 
product, after the removal of the expen- 
sive distillate, such as gas-oil, distillate, 
kerosene, etc. Many very good oil burn- 
ers are confined to these lighter distil- 
lates. 

With the coming of the cooler days of 
fall one need not dread starting the fur- 
nace, or letting the fire go out when the 
warm spring days come, nor worry over 
the wastage of fuel in these processes. 
It is only necessary to light the gas pilot 
flame in the fall, and keep the fuel tank 
filled, and thereafter the thermostat will 
start and stop the fire, maintaining the 
house’ temperature at the desired point 
and with no waste of fuel. And does the 
tired business man, beset by thoughts of 
the price of wheat or the income tax, 
hurry into the basement mornings before 
shaving to feed a modern dragon and cart 
away its excreta? He does not. He 
sleeps a half hour longer and gets up to 
find his home warm, his wife good hu- 
mored, and all the children happy and 
well. 

What Does It Cost? 

“Less than an automobile to buy,” is 
the answer given, “and in most cases less 
than coal to operate.” 

“What is the oil equivalent of coal?” 
“For the same amount of heat delivered 
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Kewanee Systems 
supply electric light, run- 
ning water and safeguard the 
home in sewage disposal. 
Each system has been perfected by skilled 
engineers. A Combination Plant will sup- 
ply electric light and running water ata 
little more than the cost of ordinary light 
plants alone! 


Built for the inexperienced man. Write 
now for free booklet describing hun- 
dreds of systems. 


KFWANEE PRIVATE UTILITIES CO. 
403 Franklin St.. Kewanee, Illinois 


Water Supply Electric Light 


IXL ROCK q One important feature 
MAPLE, BIRCH is the wedge shaped 
AND BEECH tongue and groove 
FLOORING which enters easily, drives 

up snug and insures a 


perfect face at all times 
without after smoothing, an 


advantage that is not obtained 
by any other manufacture. 


Our method of air-seasonin 
and kiln drying has st 
the test for thirty years. 
Address 
Wisconsin Land & Lumber Co. 


Flooring in the World” Hermansville, Mich. 


USEFUL 


as well as ornamental this 


COMBINATION 


The secret of its success lies in 
the fact that it draws all the cold 
air out of the house, warms and 
purifies it and sends it back into 


the house properly conditioned. 


A real heating and ventilating 
engine. 


Write today 
We'll make you a heating plan free 


HAYNES LANGENBERG 
MFG. CO. 


4062 Forest Park Blvd. 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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on't Blame the 


| Tireless Little Feet 


Let them romp, intent o'n 
their childish quests — and 
make ? 


with Liquid Granite, ` 


world's most durable floor 
varnish.” 
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Edeson Radio Phones 
Adustable Diaphragm Clearance 


We guarantee satisfaction, or your moncy 
tefunded. The adjustment feature places owr 
phones on a par with the world’s greatest makes 
Our sales plan eliminates dealer's profits and 
losses from bad accounts, hence the low prce. 
Better phones cannot be made. Immediate 
deliveries. Double 3000 Ohm sets, $3.98; 1500 s 
Ohm single set, $2.50. Circular free. ” í 


Edeson Phone Co. 6 Beach St.Dept.g7 Boston 
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A Furnace That Breathes 


A peculiar statement perhaps, yet strangely 
true. One man said, “It’s the most remark- 
able heating equipment I’ve ever seen.” 
Thousands have marveled at the wonderful op- 
eration of the Automatic Control of 


che 


HEATING AND VENTILATING 
SYSTEM 


A simple device which completely controls 
the drafts, doors, and dampers, even if left 
wide open, successfully preventing overheat and 
its consequent dangers, independent of human 
aid, electric batteries or auxiliary power; in- 
sures uniform temperature with utmost econo- 
my of fuel; makes one firing every twenty-four 
hours sufficient. 


Other Distinctive Features 


A one piece, electrically welded fire-box 
which positively prevents escape of fire poisons; 
large grate area insuring slow combustion and 
fuel efficiency; the FarQuar Vent and Return 
System which provides a large volume of warm, 
fresh air to replace the contaminated air, while 
also insuring uniform distribution of heat in all 


kinds of weather. 
Our new booklet, “The Science of Healthful 
House Heating,” sheds a new and interesting 
light on this vitally important subject. Write 
today for a copy and learn “Why” the dif- 


ference. 


The Farquhar Furnace Co. 
811 FarQuar Bldg. Wilmington, Ohio 
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to the home, 100 gallons of fuel-oil is 


equal to a ton of good coal, but remember 


that with the automatic janitor there is a 
limitless reservoir of heat waiting to flow 
into the home, hence when a sudden cold 
snap comes, the gate opens and the house 
remains at the chosen temperature. With 
coal, however, unless extra attention 1s 


given, the house chills and fuel is saved 


at the expense of comfort (and colds). 
Because the automatic janitor stands 
ready to supply every demand, the actual 
equivalent to coal is from 110 to 125 gal- 
lons per ton.” 
An Oil-burning Installation 

A word of explanation should be given 
to those who, owing to the possible coal 
shortage, and all the inconvenience, dis- 
comfort and worry, financial or other- 
wise, which the winter may bring, are in- 
stalling oil-burning apparatus. The 
prospective user of oil should not think 
that a change from the use of coal to that 
of fuel-oil means nothing more than a 
change of grates and burners. It is true 
that as a rule, coal burning furnaces may 
be readily adapted to the burning of oil. 
But the owner needs to inform himself 
fully on the changes to be made in the 
furnace itself, as well as the other neces- 
sary equipment, such as pumping units, 
burners, controls, and oil storage re- 
quirements, in order to adapt the entire 
equipment to the especial type of appa- 
ratus installed. Unless the manufactur- 
er’s specification be carefully carried out, 
a successful installation can hardly be ex- 
pected. The prospective user should un- 
derstand, among other things, that burn- 
ing oil is an intermittent process, while 
coal burning is a continuous process, and 
that carrying the heat product of either 
process is a matter of regulation. With 
oil, this control is effected through the 
motor; with coal, by the draft dampers. 
Therein lies the cardinal difference be- 
tween the two systems. 
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Interiors Beautiful 


SIXTH REVISED EDITION 


N PLANNING your new home, the study of interior treatment both as to 
architectural detail and decoration 1s of equal importance to obtaining a good 
design and a practical, well-planned house. This book illustrates the interiors 

of many successful homes and contains much valuable and authoritative advice on 
Interior Decoration. Printed on enamel coated paper which brings out the beauti- 
ful detail of the illustrations. Size 712x11. 160 pages. Flexible embossed cover 
in colors. 


CONTENTS: 


Interior Decoration, taking up Color Dining Rooms. 
Schemes, Treatment of Woodwork, Sleeping Rooms. 


Walls, Ceilings, etc. Sun Rooms. 
Entrances. Fireplaces. 
Halls and Stairways. Breakfast Rooms. 
Living Rooms. Outdoor Living Rooms. 


Brim Full of Good Things. Price—$2.00 


A Year’s Subscription to Keith’s Magazine and Interiors Beautiful $4.50 
POSTAGE PAID | 


Collaborated and published by 


M. L. KEITH, Abbay Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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SPLINTERS AND SHAVINGS | 


Protect Your Home 


HAT answer do you give to these 
questions? If you go over them 
conscientiously, you can vividly 
see your opportunity to more 


adequately protect your home. 

1. Have you accumulated old paper or rub- 
bish in the cellar? 

2. How about the old 
broken furniture, etc? 

3. Are all closets and spaces under stairs 
kept clean? : 

4. Any dirt-collecting sheds or any rubbish 
in the back-corners of the house? 

5. Do you use wooden ash boxes or barrels? 

6. When were the chimneys last cleaned? 

7. Are stove pipes protected where they pass 
through partitions, closets, or attics? 

8. Are all walls behind stoves, and floors be- 
neath, protected with metal? 

9. Do you know whether your electric wir- 
ing will continue to safely carry your electric 
appliances? 

Do you have an approved stand for the 
electric iron? 

11. Are the “dustless mops” and oily floor 
cloths kept in tin cans or are they in the closet 
or table drawer? 

12. Do you use safety matches, and are they 
out of the children’s reach? 

13. How do you dispose of rubbish? Do 
you use a metal incinerator? 

14. Do you have at least one good fire ex- 
tinguisher in the house, preferably one on each 
floor? 

15. Is your home adequately insured at re- 
placement value? 

16. Is the furniture, silverware, household 
equipment and clothing of the family properly 
insured ? 

17. Do you keep a list of your household 
effects, preferably some place other than in the 
house? 

18. Do you know where the nearest fire 
alarm box is; do you have the number of the 
fire department posted by your telephone? 


attic; clothing, 


Common Causes of Fire 


Spontaneous combustion from oily 
waste and rubbish. 

Thoughtless handling of matches, cigarettes 
and cigar stumps, chemicals, and electricity. 

Are we as careful as we should be? Are you? 
Am I? 


rags, 


“Build a Home” Movie 

“Model homes” have been built in vari- 
ous parts of the country and for various 
reasons, including both altruistic and ad- 
vertising. Irrespective of the motive 
which has been back of such building, 
these houses have, generally, without ex- 
ception, excited a keen and widespread 
interest in the community. The interest, 
in the nature of the case has been local in 
extent. Such a building project has been, 
or is being filmed, according to advices 
which have reached us. It is located at a 
beautiful spot in Glen Ellyn, Illinois. The 
scenario is built around a human story; 
heart gripping and dramatic, we are told; 
“the kind of story that makes you cry one 
minute and laugh the next.” The scenario 
has been written and the film directed by 
those recognized in the flm world. 
Through the story runs the thread of the 
romance of building one’s own home. In- 
cidentally, yet skillfully woven through 
the story the important phases of build- 
ing appear; the problem of the invest- 
ment, selecting the lot, the architect, the 
contractor, the choice of building materi- 
als, and the selection of furnishings. It is 
intended to carry one through the person- 
al experience of building a home. Since 
most people build but once, if they can 
obtain even a small personal contact with 
this big problem, it may help to solve 
some of the building problems later. More 
than that, a certain familiarity with a 
subject, under good conditions takes the 
fearsomeness out of it, and gives one 
courage to attempt such a project. 

If this film corrects some of the popu- 
lar misconceptions of building, and places 
in the back of the mind of the home- 
builder-to-be a consistent program, it will 
be a distinct achievement for the country 
in improving the home to be built. The 
film holds the excited interest, we are 
told, from the beginning to the end. 


WHERE TO OBTAIN BUILDING MATERIAL AND NEW HOME EQUIPMENT 


Metal Lath. 


N. W. Expanded Metal Co., 
Bldg., Chicago. 


Associated Metal Lath Mfgrs., Chicago, Ill. 
Gilbert & Bennett Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 


965 Old Col. 


Metal Building Corners. 


Kees, F. D.. Mfg. Co., Box 102, Beatrice, 
Neb. 


Millwork. 
Morgan Sash & Door Co., Dept. A-27, Chi- 
cago, I1) 
Paint. 
Lowe Bros. Co., 465 E. 3d St., Dayton, Ohio. 


National Lead Co., 111 Broadway, New 
York. 


Plumbing Goods. 
Hardin Lavin Qo., Chicago, Ill. 


Ready Cut Houses. 


Ray H. Bennett Lbr. Co.. No. Tonawanda. 
New York. 


Refrigerators. 
Herrick Refrigerator Co., Waterloo. la. 


Roefing Material. 


Edwards Mfg. Co., 521-541 Culvert St., Cin- 
cinnati. 


Keasbey & Mattison Co., Ambler, Pa. 


Creo-Dipt Co., Inc., 1022 Oliver St. 
Tonawanda, N. Y. 


No., 


Sash Balances. 
CRIAR eN Mfg. Co., 6 Jones St., Rochester, 


Sereen Cloth. 
Gilbert & Bennett Mfg. Co., 277 Broadway, 
New York City. 
Sewage Disposal. 


Kewanee Private Utilities Co., 
Franklin Ave., Kewanee, Ill. 


123 South 


Shades (Porch and Window). 


Aeroshade Co., 976 Oakland Ave, 
kesha. Wis. 


Wau- 


Sheathing NBonrd. 
Bishopric Mfg. Co., Cincinnati. Ohio. 
Shingle Stain. 
Berry Bros., Detroit, Mich. 
Cabot, Samuel, Inc., Boston, Mass. 
Creo-Dipt Co., Inc., 


-American Ironing Machine 


Stucco Board. 
Bishopric Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Vacuum Cleaners. 
Re venee Private Utilities Co., Kewanee, 


Varnish. 


Berry Bros., Detroit, Mich. 
Lowe Bros., 465 E. 3rd St., Dayton, Ohio. 
Johnson & Son, S. C., Racine, Wis. 


Wall Board. 
Beaver Board Co., 653 Beaver Rd.. Buffalo, 


Bishopric Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Upson Co., 161 Upson Point, Lockport, N. Y. 


Waterproofing Cempound. 
Sam Cabot, Inc., Boston, Maas. 
Philip Carey Co., Cincinnati, Ohlo. 


Water Supply System. 


Kewanee Private Utilities Ce., 123 South 
Franklin Ave., Kewanee, Ill 


Window Hangers. 


Kees, F. D., Mfg. Co.. Box 102, Beatrice, 
Neb. 


Whitney Window Corp., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


138 E. Lake St, 


Wood Stain. 
Berry Bros., Detroit, Mich. 
Johnson, S. C., & Son, Racine, Wis. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ash Receivers. 


Sharp Rotary Ash Receiver Co., Bingham- 
ton, N. Y. 


Ironing Devices. 


Co., Chicago, 


In. 


Medicine Cabinets. 


Hess Warm. & V. Co., 1217 Tacoma Bldg., 
Chicago. 


Weather Strips. 


' Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Co., De- 


No. Tonawanda, N. Y. | 


troit, Mich. 
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HOME OFFICE: 
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' Subscription Rates 


In the United States, per year in advance - $3.00 
In Canada, per year - - - - = - - =: 325 
Foreign Countries - - - - - - - 3.50 
Single Copies, by mail - - <- - - - =: - 25 
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Caution. — AIl remittances, whether through 
news agent or by money order, draft, check or in 
currency, are made at the sender’s risk. We take 
every possible precaution to save subscribers 
from deception and fraud, but we must have 
their co-operation to the extent that they, them- 
selves, be fairly prudent and cautious. See that 
your letters give full name and address, includ- 
ing street and number, plainly written. Many 
persons forget to sign their names. 


CHANGES.—Subscribers wishing a change in ad- 
dress must send the old as well as the new ad- 
dress to which they wish the magazine sent. 


DISCONTINUANCES. — If a subscriber wishes 
“KEITH'S” continued at the expiration of his 
subscription, notice to that effect should be sent. 
Otherwise subscriber’s name is removed from 
mailing list. 


No person, firm or corporation, interested 
directly or indirectly in‘ the production or 
sale of building materials of any sort has 
any connection, either editorially or proprie- 
tarily with this magazine. 


For sale by all news dealers in the United States and Canada. 
Trade supplied by American News Co. and branches. 


Just a Word 


“Home Building and 
Citizenship” 


HE year which is just passing has 
Bem f been one of unprecedented building 
AOMEN activity, especially in homes. This, 
am | despite strikes and all the disadvan- 

tageous conditions. A nation-wide 
survey for the first nine months shows that 
the building construction throughout the 
United States has reached the total of 3,000 
millions of dollars. More than that, according 
to the S. W. Straus & Co. survey, a wave of 
home building has swept the entire country. 
These statistics show some rather unusual 
things, three of which are of particular in- 
terest. 

More Americans became home owners dur- 
ing this year than in any other year of his- 
tory. About a billion dollars has been spent 
this year on homes alone. 

New buildings in the United States this year 
represent the expenditurė of about twice as 
much money as in any previous similar period 
in the history of the country except 1920 and 
when the October reports are in, that record 
year will be surpassed by a billion dollars. 
During the month of October $300,000,000 was 
added to the building total, bringing the ten 
months building operations up to the tremen- 
dous sum of $3,300,000,000. This record for 
October was made, notwithstanding car short- 
ages, freight embargoes and congestion of 
transportation, which especially marked that 
month, a truly wonderful performance. 

These facts are among the best proofs that 
America is economically “on its feet.” It is 
worthy of note that building activities exert 
a stimulating influence on nearly every line of 
business. 

The tendency of general building costs dur- 
ing October has been toward higher levels and 
reports from all parts of the country show that 
we have been going through a period of steady, 
continuous advancement in construction. 
Wages generally have been advancing in the 
building trades, but relations between employ- 
er and employees are better with fewer dis- 
turbances than for some time past. The up- 
ward trend has been in keeping with the gen- 
eral tendencies in evidence in nearly all lines of 
industry since midsummer. 

May we repeat, that it is accepted as a fact 
that home owners make the most stable and re- 
sponsible citizens. In many ways—more, in- 
deed. than the casual observer would suppose— 
home building goes hand in hand with citizen 
building. It is this phase of American life that 
assures security and makes one feel that this 
country has a firm base, economically and spir- 
itually, when its homes are multiplying at so 
encouraging a rate. While the building of 1922 
has done much toward easing the housing sit- 
uation, there -is yet a vast amount of home 
building to be done. Let the good work go 
forward. 
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Spanish Influence 
Margaret Craig 


DOMINATING ele- 
ment in the growing 
popularity of Span- 
ish architecture is 
the appeal which it so often 
makes to that sense of the 
noble and the enduring; es- 
pecially is this true in 
domestic architecture. The 
charm of its broad wall 
spaces, agreeably broken by 
arches, and well propor- 
tioned openings; its wrought 
iron grills and other details 
that recall the days of mys- 
tery; its colorful window 
hangings that enrich the en- 
semble, all make their con- 
tribution. 

A residence which pecu- 
liarly embodies these points 
of value is shown in the ac- 
companying group of photos. 
It is built in the charmed 
circle of Pasadena, and was 
designed by the architect 
Reginald Johnson, who has, 
over and over again, proven 
his artistry in many of the 
beautiful homes of Southern California. eucalyptus and stately live-oak trees. It 

Located on the outskirts of the city, it is placed quite far back on the lot and its 
has an outlook of mountains and meadow grayish white plaster walls are agreeably 
lands that are broken by the picturesque set off by the broad space of clover lawn, 


The service entrance, with children’s sleeping porch above. 
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which 1s bordered by masses 
of southern shrubs. 

A flag-paved walk leads at 
an angle from the broad au- 
tomobile drive, to the front 
entrance, and thus does not 
break into the restful ex- 
panse of the lawn. 

The front entrance has a 
feeling of serenity, com- 
posed, as it is, of the stately 
arched doorway and heavily 
panelled door. This is 
flanked on either side by the 
deep green of French box 
trees,—their mountain fra- 
grance contributing to the 
country atmosphere of the 
home. The window | and 
other door openings are 
deeply set in the walls and 
cast pleasant shadows on the 
white surface. Richly col- 
ored canvas hangings are 
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za 
Doors to the terrace pierced in conventionalizėd medieval forms. 


used at the sleeping porch openings on The automobile drive is bordered with 
the left of the facade. In several incon- pansies and flowering shrubs and it leads 
spicuous places, small decorative penetra- straight iħto the service court. The 
tions occur that add to the interest and to wooden gateway is of a simple design. 
the Spanish effect of the whole. and is in keeping with the tall, enclosing 


~ 


—_— 


: , i Reginald Johnson, Archie 
A home designed under Spanish infiuence and with the environment of the country. 
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white walls that are softened by trailing 
rose vines. Cocoanut palms are planted 
at regular intervals along the side of the 
walls and become a decidedly important 
feature in the landscape gardening. 
Exceptional in its tasteful structure and 
general appearance is the doorway to the 
kitchen. The door is set in and further 
accented by a simply constructed over- 
hang. This feature, in addition to the 
casement windows of the children’s sleep- 


- — ee 


by means of the court and garden walls. 

Several gateways open from this kitch- 
en court into the extensive garden court 
at the rear of the home. The wide, red 
tiled terrace of the house leads down to 
this court with wide, easy steps. A long 
rectangular pool, lined with a blue green 
and bordered by a conventionally de- 
signed basin wall, occupies the center of 
the open green space, which is termi- 
nated by a brick terraced garden, that 


2] p 


The space above the mantle in the living room has an unusual treatment. 


ing porch above, forms broken shadows on 
the wall spaces. The woodwork used in 
the window and door trim is a soft blue. 

With a Japanese artistry, an orange 
tree on one side of the doorway is bal- 
anced on the other side by wisteria vine 
and hydrangea. The interesting color ef- 
fect is heightened by the old-fashioned 
lavender petunias and yellow Shasta dai- 
sies. A border of the yellow marigold is 
planted against the walls. Special note 
can be made of the fine way in which 
the garage is linked up with the house 


forms a shady retreat. The huge old live- 
oak towers above this space and forms a 
decorative feature in the garden plan. 

A high white wall, broken by several 
gates, encloses this spacious court. Co- 
coanut palms with their suggestion of a 
southern climate are planted near the 
house and at every few feet near the gar- 
den walls. On either side of the central 
green space are orange trees. Outlining 
these grounds are borders of Japanese 
box, while within the borders are planted 
poppies, snapdragons, stock and marigold. 
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Near the walls are the hollyhocks and 
rose bushes. Pink blossoming camellias 
and snapdragons are interspersed with 
the plants on both sides of the terrace. 

The front entrance of the house, sim- 
ple and dignified, leads into the front hall, 
which is so arranged by reason of its cen- 
tral location and slight elevation as to 
furnish very delightful vistas into the dif- 
ferent sections of the home. 

At the left of the entrance is the spa- 
cious living-room. A few steps below the 
house level on the south is the long gar- 
den court, below the terrace steps, in 
which is seen the blue green pool and 
the oak beyond. At the right is the din- 
ing-room, on the same level as the hall. 
The glass doors opening to the terrace 
are bordered with a wrought-iron design 
pierced in conventional shapes ; mediaeval 
knights, ships and castles. They form a 
frame for the lovely garden beyond. 

In consequence of the two sets of bro- 
caded curtains and as a result of its lower 
elevation, the living-room gains a sense 


> + 
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of remoteness. It is also a restful room, 
because it 1s furnished with the utmost 
simplicity, with due regard to the elimina- 
tion of unnecessary details. 

The fireplace which forms the principal 
feature of the room is outlined with a 
simple border. of cement having a con- 
ventional floral design. The space above 
the mantel has been treated individually, 
by placing a Wachtel landscape over a 
golden brocade. 

Mulberry velvet covered couches, one 
on either side of the fireplace, render a 
center of cosiness. The mullioned win- 
dows with wooden blinds are in the cor- 
ner wall spaces, and built-in cupboards 
are beneath them, above the side couches. 
A second comfortable group is formed by 
the grand piano and the carved music 
chest, while a third group is secured by 
the arrangement of the desk, near the 
French doors to the terrace, together with 
a reading table and recessed bookcases. 

The dining-room at the right end of 
the hall is very satisfying. Two hand 
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A flag paved walk leads to the entrance. 
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The tall garden wall softened by trailing rose vines. 


carved handsome buffets are opposite the 
hall opening, and are symmetrically dec- 
orated by two pairs of tall silver candle- 
sticks holding white candles. The dining 
table, hand carved, is long and narrow. 

The buff walls and vaulted ceiling are 
set off by the handsome flame colored 
hangings and gold gauze casement cur- 
tains. Very tall candle sconces are used 
as side lights. 

From the central hall of the house the 
stairs lead to the upper floor. The three 
window openings on the stairway light 
the stairs very happily. It might be well 
to add that the situation of the servants’ 
quarters, with dining room, bedrooms 
and bath on the first floor next to the 
kitchen, necessitates but one stairway. 

At the head of the stairs are two bed- 
rooms, and at the end of the upper hall 
is the very important nursery, —a room 
made most attractive by color, plenty of 
light and space, and an abundance of toys. 
The walls are buff and the woodwork is 
a Dutch blue, a cheerful color scheme. 


In the center of the room is a glass 
topped table to be used for games and for 
the children’s supper. At the left is a 
tall toy cabinet and at the right is a chil- 
dren’s victrola. The windows, opening out 
upon the garden court, are draped with 
cretonne that has a design of flowers and 
fruit in blues, golds and lavenders. Be- 
low the windows are softly cushioned 
window seats, that hold toys and games. 
Between them is a child’s desk. 

Two easy wicker chairs and a chaise 
longue, so convenient for children to rest 


‘on, are covered with cretonne similar to 


that used at the windows. A soft mouse 
colored rug covers the floor and deadens 
the sound of running feet. This play- 
room is only part of the children’s sec- 
tion. It opens into an outdoor sleeping 
porch, a bath-room and a lovely outdoor 
balcony overlooking the orange trees. 
Out of doors is the children’s play- 
ground, reached through a path’ beside 
the garage. It is supplied with a merry- 
go-round, teeters and sand box. 
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The Colonial Entrance 
C. Allen White 


HAT is Colonial 

architecture? What 
is understood when 
someone says that 
he is building a Colonial 
house? That the house will 
be painted white, or will 
have white trimmings? 
Does the term tell one any- 
thing else? Nothing seems 
to be more generally popu- 
lar than Colonial building. 
Perhaps this popular favor 
is in large part due to the 
very vagueness of the idea, 
for certainly the term “a 
Colonial house” covers a 
very wide range. 

Let us see what ‘“Coloni- 
al” really means. In order 
to get the mental back- 
ground for the Colonial 
home which we are building, or may 
want to build, let us go back to pre-Rev- 
olutionary days, on the Atlantic sea- 
board, and see what building was being 
done when New England, New Amster- 
dam (or New York), Pennsylvania, and 
the Virginias were colonies of Great 
Britain. 

In the later Colonial days, just preced- 
ing that fateful day in July of 1776 which 
we celebrate as the birthday of American 
liberty, thirteen worried but fairly pros- 
perous colonies had grown up along the 
fringes of the Atlantic. The wilderness 
had been subdued in a measure, and a land 
of plenty was appearing. “The old coun- 
try” was still “home” in name, and it was 
to England and Paris that the people 
still looked as the source of education, of 
the larger civilization, and the added 


Entrance to the Pierce-Nichols house, built by McIntire in 1782. 


beauty and luxury of living, and especial- 
ly for the furnishings of the home. 

The Georgian Period of architecture 
was reigning in England, under the in- 
fluence of Sir Christopher Wren. It was 
a Classical renaissance, where the old 
Greek Orders of architecture superseded 
the waning influence of the Gothic, and 
St. Paul’s Cathedral in London, under 
the skillful hand of Sir Christopher 
Wren, followed the Renaissance with its 
Orders, and horizontal lines, rather than 
the Gothic of the older English cathe- 
drals. Many beautiful Georgian houses 
were built in England, with furniture de- 
signed and made by the Adam brothers, 
Chippendale, Sheraton, Hepplewhite, 
and many others; as time progressed. 

When a fine home was built in the 
Colonies, the furniture came from Eng- 
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land, probably, and the mirrors, wall 
paper, and ornaments from Paris. Much 
fine furniture was brought over to this 
country, which American builders, Co- 
lonial builders, studied, and copied in its 
simpler parts until, a generation later, 
there grew up a group of American 
builders with trained eyes and with the 
skillful fingers of the master craftsman, 
who had also fine ideals in craftsmanship 
and design. 

Boston has always been the important 
city of New England, and was especially 
influential in Colonial days, but Salem, a 
little to the north, with its harbor for 
ocean going vessels, was rich and pro- 
gressive. The wealth of the Indies was 
poured into her ports by her shrewd old 
sea captains. 

In Salem many fine homes were built 
during this prosperous period. To Sam- 
uel McIntire, a local builder, most of the 
best work throughout New England is 
ascribed. Many of these 
houses are along similar 
lines, but each of the old 
colonial worthies evidently 
wanted his home to be finer. 
than any built before, and 
the builder profited by his 
past experiences. While 
many of the best houses in 
this vicinity were built by 
McIntire, the furnishings 
were largely imported,—as 
we should say. They came 
either from the East or the 
West; they were brought by 
the sea captains from China 
and the Orient, or they were ? 
ordered from the “old coun- 
try.” from England or 
France. 


A surprising number of 
the fine old houses, with 
their furnishings, were still 
standing and in good con- 
dition when the revival of 
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interest in early American building be- 
gan. Salem immediately became the 
Mecca of architects and architectural stu- 
dents, measuring and studying these 
houses, photographing them, and repro- 
ducing all the details accurately in meas- 
ured drawings. Some houses which were 
falling into such disrepair that they were 
to be taken down were first photo- 
graphed, measured drawings of the de- 
tails were made, and then the fine old 
wood work was all carefully taken out, 
to be used in new houses under construc- 
tion. 

The public spirit of Salem gave all pos- 
sible cooperation to these students and 
architects. Perhaps no individual has 
done more in preserving the record of 
this work than Mr. Frank Cousins, who 
has photographed, probably, every scrap 
of fine woodwork that is still standing, 
and before any was taken down he pre- 
served it on a photographic plate. He 
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One of the finest Colonial entrances, built 1816, Corinthian order. 
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holds the records in his files, and it is 
through his courtesy that we were able 
to obtain these fine photos. 

One of the best of these houses—still 
in fine condition—is the Pierce-Nichols 
house, the entrance of which is shown. 
This was the home of a Salem sea cap- 
tain, whose ships, coming from the In- 
dies, docked at his own counting house 
at the foot of the garden, where the river 
at that time brought them. Fascinating 
stories of the old days were told to the 
students as they made the measured 
drawings of its beautiful details. The 
house itself was built soon after the rev- 
olution, but the “new part,” as it was 
still called, was not completed until 
about 1800, when McIntire finished the 
rooms at the right of the entrance, up- 
stairs and down, to welcome a bride to 
the house. The mirror over the mantel 
in the parlor was ordered from 
Paris, built to fit the place, and the 
wall paper also came from Paris. 
These rooms, the parlor and the bed 
room over it, have remained among 
the finest work of the period. The 
whole house was very good. At 
the rear a paved court was sur- 
rounded on two sides by the car- 
riage houses, one and two story 
buildings for the housing of 
the various family equipages 
used at the time, arched open- 
ings to each giving the effect of a 
colonnade. Beyond this was the 
arched entrance to the garden, 
which in the early days led down 
to the river and the counting house. 

The English Georgian building 
centered around the classical Greek 
orders, which were distinguished, to 
the initiated at least, by their dis- 
tinctive columns and capitals; the 
Doric, very simple; the Ionic, with 
its two scroll-like flutes; and the 
elaborate Corinthian. The 
were developed in 


more 
Greek orders 
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stone and marble, and used in monu- 
mental buildings. The American build- 
ing was largely of wood, and was essen- 
tially domestic in type. 

The glory of the Colonial building is 
the deft and beautiful way in which the 
scale of the Greek orders is worked down 
to the lighter material in the use of wood, 
and full advantage taken, in the subtle 
moundings and curves, of its easy work- 
ing qualities. 

The Colonial entrance was the chef- 
d’‘oeuvre—the focal point as well as the 
masterpiece of this early building. Here 
the builder had opportunity for all his 
art in design and for his finest crafts- 
manship, and each reacted on the other. 
The lines of the house itself were usual- 
ly simple and dignified, often even plain, 
but the entrance was made as beautiful 
as the opportunity permitted. 
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The Whipple doorway, in Salem, built in 1804. 
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The details of the entrance were of 
wood, even though the house might be 
of brick. The entablature and columns 
or pilasters of one of the Greek orders 
formed a portico, even though the reveal 
might not be more than the depth of the 
pilaster, or might be extended to a beau- 
tiful semicircular porch. Oftentimes 
there was a pediment over the entabla- 
ture, sometimes a railed balcony. Usual- 
ly the window over the entrance becomes 
a part of that dominating feature of the 
house. Often this is a Palladian win- 
dow, the narrower side windows repeat- 
ing the side lights of the entrance, capped 
by the arched head of the central win- 
dow. 

In some of the more elaborate en- 
trances the order of the entrance portico 
is repeated at a smaller scale about the 
side lights and the door itself, with a 
beautifully proportioned fan-light over 
the whole. One of the best of this type 
of entrance is shown in the photograph. 
The order is Corinthian, and very well 
carved. Most of the glass is the old 
blown glass, with its multitude of reflec- 
tions. 

The stately posts on either side the 
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gate become a feature of the entrance 
as seen in the photo of the Pierce-Nichols 
house, though the posts are repeated the 
whole length of the fence. 

The columns at the entrance of the 
Pierce-Nichols house are Doric with the 
characteristic entablature and pediment. 

The development of the Colonial build- 
ing, and especially of the Colonial en- 
trance, is an illustration of the way any | 
lasting type of architecture has been 
built up. Such types do not spring up in 
a day. They come from building the 
same type over and over again, and in 
each repetition rectifying mistakes and 
improving the design of the earlier work, 
until a satisfactory solution has been at- 
tained. 

Photographs of the fine old examples 
of our Colonial building should be avail- 
able—and they can be found in any good 
hibrary—and should be increasingly fa- 
miliar to those who are planning to build 
along Colonial lines. Not that any one 
should slavishly follow the old lines, but, 
in order to follow them intelligently, pho- 
tographs of the best of these old buildings 
should be studied, as the source of its 
inspiration. 


What Every Woman Doesn’t Know 


May Belle Brooks 


KA IT IS appalling to consider how 
E ci ignorant many of us are about 
<a> things which we handle every 

day, and yet most of us go 
through life handling fire, electricity and 
gas every day without misadventure. 
Occasionally some catastrophe occurs, or 
some unusual phase appears which en- 
lightens us along these lines. I remember 
as a bride fresh from the business world, 
how blithely innocent I was of all the 
forces with which a woman in the home 
has to deal. I had taken for granted that, 


of course, everything connected with a 
house was fool-proof. To me a light, 
electric or other, was a light and “it was 
nothing more.” After a near-tragedy, 
where a friend received a shock while us- 
ing an electric cord which had defective 
insulation, while standing on a damp floor 
of a basement, I was given some definite 
information about this thing, electricity. 

First, always be sure that electric ap- 
phances do not receive hard usage, and 
that the insulation is not broken. The 
delicate mechanism is very substantial 
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and steady in its operation if given a fair 
chance. Do not put it under unnecessary 
disadvantage, and do not overload the 
current. 

Water is a good conductor; if you 
stand in water and touch a current a 
shock is likely to follow which will blow 
out a fuse, and possibly give you a shock 
besides. Be careful, in standing on a damp 
floor and using electric appliances, espe- 
cially if the insulation is not perfect. 

I was advised not to use the electric 
washing machine or to iron in the cement 
floored basement without standing upon a 
perfectly dry surface—a board, or a heavy 
rug, or, preferably, a rubber mat. Damp- 
ness is a good conductor and there is apt 
to be a certain amount of moisture in a 
cement floor next the ground. A friend 
of mine received a severe shock while 
cleaning a light bulb in the basement. 
She had used a damp cloth, which had 
come in contact with the metal screw 
portion of the bulb. It is safest to remove 
the bulb before cleaning, and then to see 
that no water touches the metal part. 
Never put light bulbs into a basin of 
water to clean them. It spoils the operat- 
ing apparatus of any electrical device to 
immerse it when it is being washed. 

In wiring a house, the cellar lights 
should be controlled by an upstairs 
switch. Trouble on the line, or a high 
voltage might mean a severe shock in 
turning on a light while standing on the 
basement floor. AH basement lights, as 
well as those in the bathroom and kitchen 
should be equipped with a non-conduct- 
ing porcelain socket. It is better not to 
place the electric light near the tub in the 
bathroom, where some one may get a 
shock by turning on the light while in the 
tub. It seems that some people are more 
susceptible than others to the electric cur- 
rent and many women might stand a volt- 
age that would prove disastrous to an- 
other. Cases of very severe shock from 
such causes are comparatively unusual, 
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but precautions should be taken against 
their occurrence. 

Watch the electric iron carefully, and 
if there is the least sign of trouble, dis- 
connect immediately and do not use until 
it has been repaired or inspected by an 
expert. Never turn off the iron, or any 
other electrical device, at the socket, if 
you use an ordinary light plug for the 
purpose, as the latter was never intended 
to disconnect so strong a current. Dis- 
connect at the iron instead. The safest 
plan, as well as the most convenient, is to 
have a special plug installed for all such 
appliances, with a small red bulb indicat- 
ing when the current is on, rather than 
depending upon the lighting connections. 

Although not bearing upon the ques- 
tion of safety, it might be well, for econ- 
omy’s sake, to suggest that we be more 
careful about striking the bulb, which 
may break the fine, inner wires. We 
heedlessly put a number of our light bulbs 
out of commission by swatting the flies 
that so delight in settling upon them. 

Most of us by this time, realize the 
dangers of gasoline, but many do not 
know that the presence of fire is not the 
only source of catastrophe. A woman in 
our vicinity was seriously burned about 
the hands and face while washing a silk 
garment in gasoline out of doors on a 
cold day. She was rubbing and slapping 
it with considerable friction when it burst 
into flame. It was a case of explosion 
from the combination of friction with silk 
generating a spark which ignited the gas- 
oline—static electricity is the technical 
term for this phenomenon. Most auto- 
mobile owners understand the fact that a 
too refined grade of gasoline or kerosene 
is to be avoided for some cars. It ex- 
plodes more readily than the cruder sort. 
and if one uses a stove burning either of 
these fuels, see that it is the quality rec- 
ommended by the manufacturer. It is 
very rarely that an oil stove gives such 
trouble, but care should be taken that a 
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wick does not become thin in places, so 
that the fire is not extinguished when 
turned down, and might reach the oil. 

Spontaneous combustion is the cause 
of many large fires. It is a force so sin- 
ister because so unsuspected, and when 
one considers the carelessness of the aver- 
age houseworker in regard to the disposal 
of oily rags or waste, it is a wonder that 
more houses do not go up in flames. Any 
grease-soaked rag is apt to cause trouble 
if kept in close confinement. Greasy pa- 
pers or cloths should never be thrown 
into waste baskets or stuffed away in a 
corner even for a short period. They are 
apt to be forgotten and left to store up 
heat that finally bursts into flame. Make 
it a rule to burn such rubbish at once and 
to keep oiled dusters in a metal receptacle, 
where, if combustion does occur, the fire 
will not spread. Small rags used to wipe 
the sewing machine after oiling are fre- 
quently kept in a drawer, which might 
cause disaster, and the oil can sometimes 
becomes upset, leaking its contents over 
everything. After much inconvenience 
of this kind, I put a cork over the spout 
of the can and set a small tin box in the 
drawer to take care of the can and the 
rag. 

Some of us, too, are ignorant of the fact 
that water may spread a fire as well as 
put it out. This is true of burning gaso- 
line or oil—a handful or two of sand, 
ashes or flour will smother it readily, 
while water spreads it over a larger sur- 
face. I know of several disastrous fires 
which might have been averted had a pail 
of sand been within reach at the begin- 
ning. It is one of the best, as well as 
cheapest, fire extinguishers one could 
keep in the house, especially in the kitch- 
en where fires are most apt to start. This 
is a precaution that should be taken in 
every country or suburban home. 
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Once in a great while one hears of a 
fireless cooker exploding. This may be 
due to a leak in the metal lining, caused 
by rusting of the lining, produced through 
carelessness in drying. Through this 
leak, steam may penetrate to the inner 
packing, causing it to swell and burst. 
A more common source of danger from 
the cooker lies in clamping the lid tightly 
on the utensils while the contents are 
being heated over the fire. The steam so 
generated is apt to explode a vessel under 
so much pressure. Never adjust the 
clamp until all ready to drop the kettle 
into the cooker. 

The popular cold-pack method of can- 
ning has also been provocative of acci- 
dents in the home, because we forget the 
power of the force we have harnessed to 
serve mankind. Steam expands as fast as 
it forms and unless some provision 1s 
made for this activity, it is sure to burst 
its bounds. It is easy to see, therefore, 
why one should not fasten the lids on 
fruit jars until the contents have had 
ample opportunity to expand. Simply lay 
the covers on to keep out excessive mois- 
ture until cooking is completed, then per- 
manently adjust them about five minutes 
before removing the jars from their bath. 

Wood alcohol is an ingredient of so 
many compounds in use about the house, 
notably paints, varnishes or cleaning 
liquids, that a warning should be sounded 
about its effect upon the eyes. Absorption 
through the skin may affect the vision as 
surely as though it came into direct con- 
tact with the eye itself. Watch, therefore, 
about spilling anything containing wood 
alcohol upon the hands, and keep it as 
far away from the face as possible, work- 
ing in the open air preferably when using 
it. Be sure that the toilet articles you . 
buy in which alcohol is the solvent, con- 
tain only the pure product. 
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ADAPTATION OF THE SWISS 
CHALET TYPE WITH SLEEPING 
ROOMS ON THE SECOND FLOOR. 
A PICTURESQUE AND DELIGHT- 
FUL HOME. 
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Architects’ Small House Service Bureau, Mountain Division 


Built of Hollow Tile 


A stucco finish of a pale apricot color is 
applied over 8-inch hollow tile. The wood 
trimmings are painted white, with shut- 
ters at the upper windows. It has been 
designed so that it can be built on a fifty 
foot lot, if necessary. 
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Garage 
9-9" *18-0 


THE GARAGE IS MADE PART OF 
THE HOUSE WITH SLEEPING 
PORCH OVER PART OF IT, BUT 
WITH DOORS AT THE REAR. 
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Building 


A six-room home all 
on one floor is the solu- 
tion here given to the 
high cost and servant 
problems. The service 
problem is reduced to 
a minimum through the 
convenience in the 
equipment and its plac- 
ing, as well as in the 
room arrangement. 
Note the drawers in the 
closets with a window 
over, and the large size 
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E. W. Stillwell, Architect 


the Home All On One Floor 
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of the closets ; the cabi- 
nets and seat in the 
bathroom, the break- 
fast alcove, and the 
built-in conveniences in 
the kitchen. There is 
provision for the heat- 
ing plant in the base- 
ment, and low storage 
space in the attic. The 
house is stucco-coated 
frame construction, 
with cement tile roof. 
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E. W. Stillwell, Architect 


Study of Roof Lines 


In the lines of the roof lies the beauty of many a successful design, and 
the secret of that success is in the skill with which this problem of the home 
builder has been handled. A small change in the roof will sometimes disas- 
trously affect the beauty of a house. It is important that the builder should 
adhere strictly to carefully prepared plans, especially in a home with a roof of 
the type here shown. 
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A Typical Bungalow 


It is hard to find a more convenient and livable arrangement than that of 
a bungalow. A sun room and breakfast room in addition to the usual six 
rooms are shown in this home. The fireplace in the living room has been 
omitted, and furnace flue carried in the chimney built in the kitchen. The 
exterior is stuccoed, with piers on the porch corners. 
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Simplicity in Design 


Many people prefer their sleeping rooms on the second floor, with a 
straightforward full two-story arrangement. Such a home is here shown, 
attractive in the very simplicity of the lines of the design. Vines have been 
trained to protect the windows of the long sun porch, which extends across 
both living room and dining room. The interior arrangement has proved to 
be very satisfactory. The fireplace is centrally located, between living room 
and dining room, so that it really serves both rooms, opening together as 
they do. The exterior of the house is stucco; with an attractive hood over 
the entrance. The cement floor of stoop and steps are edged with red brick. 
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Decoration and Furnishing 
Virginia Robie, Editor 


How Shall We Light the House 


EFORE the matter 
of fixtures is consid- 
ered, the system of 
lighting best suite | 
to the house must be decid- 
ed. Indirect lighting has 
made such strides in excel- 
lence and in public opinion 
that its merits should be 
carefully weighed. ‘Semi- 
indirect” will be found more 
suited to the average house, 
although very beautiful ef- 
fects may be obtained by 
the use of concealed burn- 
ers. Where indirect light- 
ing pure and simple is de- 
sired, provision must be 
made for it by the architect. 
Lights may be concealed in 
the cove of the rooms; or 
stained glass ceilings may 
be used through which the 
burners of high candlepower 
send down the light. The 
latter is expensive, and to 
be effective must be planned throughout 
by a master mind. 

A beautiful country house in the Mid- 
dle West, planned to the minutest detail 
by its gifted architect, impresses visitors 
with its unique illumination. No room 
is bright, yet each is perfectly lighted. 
In the dining-room high-power lights are 
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Unusual lighting fixtures in a Tee 


concealed in the cove, but so skilfully 
placed that the source of supply is un- 
noted. Indeed. the word “cove” hardly 
suggests the architectural construction 
of the wall, although technically correct. 
From a heavy oak molding rises a barrel 
vault and in this molding the fixtures are 
arranged. The light is thrown up and 
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outward, but at such an FETSE TS 


angle that it gives a diffu- 
sive light. Four hanging 
pendants of metal bar 
and amber glass—throw 
the light downward and | 
the two schemes together | | 4 
provide a delightful il- | 
lumination. The walls 
are ivory plaster, the oak 
woodwork is a shade or 
two deeper than “natur- 
al,” but not at all dark. 
The furniture designed 
expressly for the room is 
oak of straight-forward 
design, and altogether 
there is that delightful 
simplicity which more and more is being 
expressed in expensive homes. 

The entrance hall has a high ceiling 
with a mezzanine balcony. The stair- 
case hall is low studded and a portion of 
the ceiling is in metal bar and stained 
glass, through which a delightful soft 
light filters. There are low table-lights, 
in amber glass and copper, where one 
may see to read perfectly. Other inter- 
esting schemes are carried out, always 
making for comfort and convenience, and 
producing a charming effect. 

Naturally, these schemes are expen- 
sive. How can the house of moderate 
cost be equipped in order to secure the 
maximum of comfort and attractiveness 
at minimum cost? Semi-indirect light- 
ing will, perhaps, solve the problem. 
First, the home-maker must decide what 
she wishes the lighting to accomplish; 
whether to provide low, concentrated 
lights for reading, writing and sewing, or 
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to give general illumina- 
tion. For the hall, gen- 
eral lighting is more fit- 
ting. The dining-room 
needs concentrated light- 
ing, but not of the char- 
acter demanded by the li- 
brary. Bed rooms need 
concentrated lights for 
dressing-tables, while 
bathrooms can have a 
more general equipment. 

For the average hall a 
hanging bowl of metal 
and translucent glass is a 
most convenient and 
agreeable arrangement. 
There are several varie- 
ties on the market. One type is of solid 
brass, copper or bronze, containing a 
high-power Tungsten burner, which 
gains in reflective strength by reason of 
a peculiar lining given to the bowl. This 
lining resembles quicksilver. The light 
is thrown upwards and outwards accord- 
ing to exact science. 

In the first place, the height of the 
room, its length and breadth, and the 
color of the walls are all taken into con- 
sideration before the fixture is installed. 
The difference of a half an inch in the 
chain will make or mar the final effect. 
Such questions are not to the housekeeper. 
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Designed on old fashioned lines. 
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Glass and metal ceiling lights. 


She merely has to choose her design 
and leave the rest to the salesman, who 
will send an expert to make calculations. 
If she is unfamiliar with this mode, she 
will be surprised at the results. 

At first these bowl-like fixtures were 
ugly in pattern, but competition has had 
its helpful influence. Several well-known 
architects have made designs and these 
are now manufactured in quantities. 
Some are quite Greek, others suggest old 
Roman hanging lamps. In experiment- 
ing with this mode of illumination it was 
found that alabaster, when used for the 
bowl, gave a charming result. In addi- 
tion to the upward and outward move- 
ment enough light filtered through to 
give an added beauty. With alabaster a 
different reflector was used. It suggests 
marble halls and a treatment removed 
from the inexpensive house. 

Soon a composition was on the mar- 
ket resembling alabaster, but having a 
greater transparency, and coming within 
a fairly moderate figure. Plain metal 
bowls continued to be made, improving 
from season to season in design. Today 
the variety is extensive. For a living- 
room of moderate size one such hanging 
fixture is sufficient with the addition of 
a table fixture for reading and writing. 
A room used purely as a library does not 
need the overhead lighting, although it 
is interesting to note that a number of 
public libraries have installed semi-indi- 
rect lighting and have done away alto- 
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gether with the once popular table fix- 


tures of plain metal and dark green 
shades. Offices are now being thus 
equipped and the benefit to eyesight is 
said to be very great, many leading ocu- 
lists endorsing the method. 

For the home book-room there is 
something cosy and delightful about a 
shadowy place, with direct light where 
it is needed for comfortable reading. 
Shadows are restful, and the one criti- 
cism this writer would make of indirect 
lighting in all its branches is that there 
are few real shadows. On the other 
hand, there is no glare. Certain it is that 
indirect schemes have won the approval 
of physicians, oculists, directors of muse- 
ums, principals of schools and many 
householders, who declare that no other 
method will again satisfy. As the de- 
signs are constantly improving, it is safe 
to predict that the indirect science, for 
science it surely is, will go on develop- 
ing until all objections are removed. 

In a dining-room, there is no better 
way of lighting than to have a soft con- 
centrated glow about the table without 
emphasizing every detail of the four cor- 
ners of the room. Candles are ideal for 
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this purpose. Science will never cause 
them to seem out of date. Like fire- 
places, they belong to all times. Dome 
lights hanging over the table have been 
very popular, shower lights have more 
recently been in high favor, and side- 
brackets with candle fixtures are now 
much in vogue. Brackets with electric Bowls for semi-indirect lighting — metal and 
candles and real candles on the table are glass. A composition suggesting alabaster is 

a very pleasing combination. The im- prequently: “used instead of- glass; 
provement in all side fixtures has made of well designed and appropriate side fix- 
it possible for the home-maker to find tures, in combination with candlesticks 
just what she wishes for her dining room. of harmonious outline, appeals to many 
She may select Colonial or any period women. If the care of the candlesticks 
pattern, finding plain period things, is too much, there are simple shower 
which, of course, are the only suitable schemes which are better than the heavy 
ones for a simple house. The refinement glass dome throwing down its all power- 
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Where direct lighting, by means of a small central chandelier, side fixtures, colonial sconces, 
and brass candlesticks, admirably suits a modern room in Colonial style 
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The variety in showers and pendants 
has greatly increased since many gifted 
craftsmen have specialized in this line. 
Some are of copper and iridescent prisms, 
the latter having the colors of Favrile 
glass. 

A living room, modified Mission in 
type, has a ceiling scheme of lighting, 
together with the plainest of iron side 
fixtures. In the attractive inglenook is 
a combination of bronze and opaque 


HOMO 


glass, the latter containing a tungsten 
burner. This is an indirect scheme of 
lighting, and is well suited to a corner 
where merely a conversational light is 
required. 

And when all has been said about mod- 
ern methods, how pleasant it is to visit 
in some old house in the country where 
each guest takes his candle and disap- 
pears in the gloom of a long upper hall 
after a cozy evening of firelight and lamp- 
light. 


How Candles Are Made 


HE wick is to the candle what the 

burner is to gas, according to a 
writer in a recent English trade 
bulletin. In the manufacture of 
candles the wick has always received con- 
siderable attention. This was true before 
the year 1820, says a writer in The New 
York Times, when the wick was made of 
twisted cotton yarn. With this type of 
wick, the charred and glowing end re- 
quired the services of a snuffer. 

Braided or plaited wicks were intro- 
duced about 1825, and the snuffer became 
an ornamental accessory, as it was no 
longer a matter of necessity, as formerly. 

Mecdern wicks go through a regular 
pickling process before the candle manu- 
facturer uses them. The wick is soaked 
in a solution of certain chemicals, am- 
monium phosphate, potassium chloride 
and sal ammoniac being among those 
used. The object is to prevent the wick 
from smoking, and also to retard the com- 
bustion of the cotton. After the pickling 
the wicks are slowly dried before coating. 


Manufactured candles are of many 
types, but the molded candle in more or 
less universal household use is usually 
composed of a mixture of stearine and 
paraffin wax. The molding machine is 
merely a development of the idea of the 
old candle mold which at one time 
formed part of the regular equipment of 
every household, in the days when can- 
dles, like soap, were made at home. The 
modern molding machine consists of a 
series of molds in a bath of water. Each 
mold receives a wick and is filled with 
the molten candle material. 

In the regulation of the temperature 
of the water in the bath during the proc-. 
ess lies the secret of the art of making 
candles. When sufficiently set the can- 
dies are mechanically expelled from the 
molds by machinery on the piston prin- 
ciple, a series of pistons rising up and 
lifting the candles out. When thorough- 
ly hard, the ends of the candles are 
trimmed, and they are then ready for 
packing for the market. 
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“Color Harmony” —he Newest 
Opportunity in Flooring 


Do you know how to harmonize the color 
of your floors with thé color scheme of 
your walls, your woodwork, your tapes- 
tries, drapes or furniture? 


Do you know how to reflect the spirit and 
the purpose of the room by the color of 
the flooring—what flooring will best take 
a walnut or mahogany stain—what color 
you get in waxed or varnished Maple, 
Beech or Birch? 


“Color Harmony in Floors” is an inter- 
esting opportunity for the expression of 
individual character in the home—and a 
subject of equal importance to the builder 
of a modern club, hotel, apartment or 


other structure calling for beauty in the 
floors. 


The new book, ‘Color Harmony in 
Floors,” will reveal new decorative pos- 
sibilities to you. You may secure a copy 
through your local lumber dealer, or write 
to us, and we'll gladly mail it to you 
with our compliments. 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1063 Stock Exchange Building, Chicago 


The letters MFMA on Maple, 
Beech or Birch flooring E 
nify that the flooring is 
standardized dnd guaran- 
teed by the Mapie Flooring 
Manufacturers Association, 
whose members must attain 
and maintain the highest 
standards of mantfacture, 
and adhere to manufactur- 


ing and grading rules which 
economically conserveevery 
particie of these remarkable 
woods. This trademark is for 
your protection. Look for it 
on the flooring you use. 


MFMA 


Floor with Maple 


Beech or Birch 
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ON INTERIOR DECORATION 
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close return postage. 
Mahogany or Walnut. 

M. S.—We are building a colonial 
bungalow. The woodwork in living 
room, dining room and perhaps two bed- 
rooms is to be dark brown mahogany 
with French doors between dining room 
and living room and also between sun 
parlor and living room. The walls are 
to be decorated. What color would you 
suggest for living room and dining room? 
We had thought of using mahogany furn- 
iture, upholstered in blue velour. Would 
an Italian dining room set be right for 
dining room even though it has mahog- 
any woodwork? Have you any sugges- 
tions as to shades and drapes? The 
shades on outside will be green to match 
green roof. What kind of wood would 
you use for the corner bedroom? I 
wanted it in old rose. Could you give me 
any suggestions as to drapes and bed- 
spread? 

Ans.—If brown mahogany finish is 
used on the woodwork, it is immaterial 
whether the furniture is mahogany or 
Italian walnut. Either will be in har- 
mony. Very simple lines should, how- 
ever, be chosen for so small a dining 
room. Your plan of blue velour uphol- 
stery for living room furniture is very 
good, as the room has south and west ex- 
posures. A wall paper of small self- 


Letters intended for answer through these columns orby mail should be addressed to ‘Keith's Decorative Service” and 
ve all information possible as to exposure of rooms, finish of woodwork, colors preferred, etc. Sen 


d diagram of floor 


toned tapestry design, the figure in gray 
on an ivory ground, will be a good back- 
ground. It would be well to have the 
fireplace facings of smooth gray brick. 

If the woodwork of the sun parlor were 
painted a soft lichen green, the walls pale 
blue and the wicker furniture green and 
blue combined, the effect would be very 
attractive, opening from the rather formal 
living room. 

We should not finish the bedrooms in 
mahogany; but paint the woodwork 
ivory. A duplex window shade, green on 
the outside and cream on the inside, 
would be advisable. 

Dining and Living Rooms. 

A. M. B.—Would you kindly advise 
color scheme for dining room having east 
exposure. Living room on south and 
east. I have thought of using mulberry 
and taupe shades in rug and upholstered 
furniture. The woodwork will all be 
birch, stained brown; French doors be- 
tween living room and dining room. 

Your plan of using mulberry and taupe 
shades for the east living room with 
birch stained woodwork, is practical and 
dignified. Be sure to get a brownish tone 
and not red, if using mahogany stain. In 
upholstering the furniture, it is an agree- 
able change to have the back and out- 
side of the arms done in plain taupe, 
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while the inside of the chair or davenport 
has flowered velour in rich, deep coloring, 
on the taupe ground. The mulberry may 
run into lighter shades, really rose. 

With such furnishings, you cannot do 
better than grass cloth in a warm gray 
for the living room wall, or if this is too 
expensive, a small tapestry design, al- 
most invisible at a little distance, gray 
on an ivory ground. We should make 
the dining room wall the same. With so 
much warm color in woodwork and 
furniture, we would like the curtains of 
ivory casement cloth, or Shantung silk, 
finished either with a narrow gimp or a 
narrow fringe. No other curtains would 
be needed with these. Tint the ceilings 
ivory, and veil the French door with 
ivory net or voile. 


A City Apartment 


J. McG.—Kindly send me color scheme 
for a dining room. The furniture is 
Queen Anne walnut with blue leather 
seats. The room has only one window, 
which looks out upon a brick wall. The 
woodwork is all white. I should prefer 
blue and tan or yellow color scheme. 

Also please suggest colors to use in a 
bedroom with walnut Louis XVI bed- 
room set. I should prefer rose drapes. 

This is for a small city apartment. 


Ans.—We suggest for the dining room 


wall a small, all-over design in soft tan 
on an ivory ground, the design picked 


out in gold. Cream ceiling. A Chinese 
rug, in blue and gold and light browns 


on a pale tan ground. Curtains of ivory 
Casement cloth tied back with heavy blue 


cords and tassels, and with a lambrequin 
at the top of blue and gold brocaded Sun- 
fast. Use on the bedroom wall a flowered 
chintz paper and curtains of rose organdy, 
ruffled, and tied back. A rug in two 
tones of gray, with a narrow border of 
black, if possible. 
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ARE YOU 
BUILDING? 


If you are building you will find our book par- 
ticularly interesting and useful. It will tell 
you how to do the work yourself and enable 
you to talk intelligently on this subject to your 
architect or contractor. 


Our Individual Advice Department 
will give a prompt and expert answer to all 
questions on interior wood finishing—without 
cost or obligation. Do not hesitate to bring 
your wood finishing problems to us. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. KE 12, Racine, Wis. 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities” 


FREE- This Book on 
Home Beautifying 


This book gives complete instructions for finish- 
ing all wood—hard or soft, old or new. Tells 


how inexpensive soft wood may be finished so 
it is as beautiful and artistic as hardwood. 
Explains just what materials to use and how to 
apply them. 
ing capacities, etc. 


Includes color card— gives cover- 
Use the coupon below. 


"e BEEREN a Saeageagaaeagag@ggagegsemasAansk NN wa 
a 
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a S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis. | 
a Dept. KE 12, (Canadian Factory-Brantford). a 
B Please send me free and postpaid your Instruction l 
B Book on Wood Finishing and Home Beautifying. B 
E | 
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A SMALL HOME. 

V. B. S. We are building our first 
little home nest and it is indeed very 
small and of the cheapest possible con- 
struction to have any. claim at all to 
artistic treatment. 

I want your advice about color of 
painted woodwork and treatment of walls 
and drapes and rugs to harmonize with 
the smallness of the rooms and make 
the little home as cozy and cheerful as 
possible with its limitations. 

I would like to have white woodwork 
and doors over the entire house since it 
is so small. I would like a mulberry 
plain two-tone rug for the living room 
and decorations accordingly. I have a 
piano in mahogany and want to get a 
table that can be used for dining pur- 
poses in this living room when we need 
more room than the pullman alcove can 
accommodate. I had thought that I 
might get a table that could fold up into 
smaller space when not in use. A daven- 
port should be in the living room to ac- 
commodate an occasional guest. 

I wanted a blue and white bed room 
with plain rug also. The bath room will 
be all white. White enameled- furniture 
in bedroom, with blue line or floral dec- 
oration. Kitchen alcove painted white. 
How would yellow paper and trimmings 
be? I have a blue and white table cover 
and other things for the table, however. 
Would that interfere with the yellow for 
tone? Everything is so very small that 
I feel that that is the biggest problem and 
that things that would do in larger rooms 
might be very bad here. I thought of 
blue and white linoleum on floor of kitch- 
en and alcove. Ceilings in all rooms are 
eight and onehalf feet. 
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Ans.—We think your own ideas in re- 
gard to your little bungalow are excel- 
lent. You have been wise enough to put 
your floor space into one good living 
room and a good bedroom. 

White or ivory woodwork is the best 
choice, and while using white in the bath 
and kitchen and alcove, we advise ivory 
for the living room and bedroom. It is 
softer and blends in better with furnish- 
ings. 

We would use a soft, creamy tan on 
the walls, or a warm gray; either wili 
harmonize with the mulberry rug. We 
would use a lighter shade of the mul- 
berry on the davenport and a chair or 
two, with floor lamp of putty-tone lined 
with rose. We would use ivory pongee 
at the windows and no other curtains, 
depending on the mulberry rug and fur- 
nishings for enough color. We would 
use the same ivory wood trim in the bed- 
room and instead of white furniture get 
it in the deep ivory finish. It will have 
far more character. Blue furnishings will 
combine beautifully. 

About the dining table, we would not 
feel that it must be mahogany on account 
of the piano. We would buy walnut, 
stained brown. Yes, you can find a fold- 
ing table that will serve as dining or li- 
brary table. The little breakfast alcove 
should be very gay and cheerful. We 
like the yellow and blue-combination bet- 
ter than the blue and white. Whatever 
linoleum you have on the floor should 
be on the kitchen also. Yellow walls 
with white woodwork in kitchen will 
be excellent. Have blue and yellow Jap- 
anese crepe at windows of alcove, yellow 
walls and paint the seats and table bright 
blue. 
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“If Winter Comes—” 


And your furnace gets overheated, wouldn’t you feel safer if your ceiling over furnace 
and coal bin were fire-safe? Plaster applied over 


Kno-Burn 


METAL LATH 
“The Steel Heart of Plaster” 


means safety against fire. It means also protection against cracks because this diamond meshed lath so thor- 
oughly reinforces the brittle plaster in ever direction. 


Send for booklet showing how to protect your home at the five “vulnerable” points 


ORTH ESTERN 


EXPANDED METAL COMPANY 
1265 OLD COLONY BLDG., CHICAGO 


Plaster be- 
ing applied 
to Kno- 
Burn Metal 
Lath 


An all “CREO-DIPT” Stained Shingle Residence at Engle- 
wood, N. J. Architect Victor Harvey, Englewood, used large 
24-iach ““CREO-DIPT”’ Stained Shingles, finished “Dixie 
White’ for wide shingle effect on side walls; *'CREO- 
DIPT"* 18-inch Moss Green Stained Shingles on Roof. 


O other building material for side walls or 
roof lends itself so well to this Colonial treat- 
ment. The colors enhance the architectural 

features of the Colonial design. 


“CREO-DIPT”’ Stained Shingles are made only of 
straight grain, best quality shingles. There are no 
flat grains to warp or curl. Sound wood is pre- 
served against dry rot and weather by our special 
process of driving pure earth pigments ground in : 

pare linased oil into the Gbres af the woad with, Eoi ct tee Porno ot Fify Taras our specia CREO DIPT™ Stained 
creosote. The open market does not afford such Shingles for Thatched Roof effect; also the large 24-in. “CREO-DIPT” 
quality cither in shingles or stain. You save paint- Stained Shingles for the wide shingle effect on side walls, either in Dixie 


ing and repair bills. badd fer the true Colonial white effect, or shades of green, brown, red 


CREO-DIPT COMPANY, Inc. : 


1022 Oliver Street No. Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities. Many Lumber Dealers Carry Standard Colors in Stock 
Plane ar Minnesota Transfer, Se. Paul, for Western Distributors. 
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Christmas Parties 
Elsie Fjelstad Radder; 


HRISTMAS parties should be 

simply bubbling over with 
Christmas spirit. Menus and 
decorations that are quite out of 
the ordinary will go a long ways toward 
the desired effect. One may serve oyster 
cocktail, roast turkey, giblet dressing and 
so on, in the conventional way, but there 
are many other things that are different 
and just as good. 

Christmas decorations should be the 
embodiment of joy. Red and green is 
the usual color scheme and is always 
carried out effectively by using Christ- 
masy foliage. For all parties the dining 
table is usually the centre of the decora- 
tions. It should be treated as such and 
everything that goes with it should form 
unity of design. A vase of holly as a table 
centerpiece with wide red ribbon in puffs 
around it, softened by placing Christmas 
tree twigs on top is very effective. Sil- 
ver or glass candelabra with red candles 
and shades always have a place on the 
table. 

Or the centerpiece might be a tiny 
Christmas tree, twenty inches in height, 
with electric or wax lights. The rest of 
the table might be decorated with rib- 
bon or smilax. This is a suitable type 
of decoration for the family dinner party 
if there is to be no large Christmas tree, 
as the gifts may be placed on, or under, 
the small tree 


A huge bowl of Yuletide fruits, apples 
and grapes with mistletoe, holly, winter 
ferns and ground pine in bowls or placed 
decoratively on the table is also effective. 

A holly and ribbon combination which 
may serve as the table decoration for the 
whole holiday season would start in a 
mass of holly in the center of the table 
and allow it to run like a pyramind to 
the central light fixture and from there 
out to the ends of the table, where bows 
of ribbon might be placed. 

Stunning but more expensive decora- 
tions may be carried out with cut flowers. 
Huge white chrysanthemums lend them- 
selves beautifully for decorative pur- 
poses. Placed in vases with asparagus 
fern and mistletoe only a few are neces- 
sary. In any of the decorative schemes 
outlined, a small sprig of Christmas tree 
marking each cover is effective. 

Following are menus which may be 
adapted to holiday functions of all kinds. 
Only a few recipes are given, as most of 
them can be found in all good cookbooks. 


Suggestions for Christmas Dinners 


Grapefruit filled with Tokay Grapes 
Creole Soup Browned Buttered Wafers 
Roast Turkey Oyster Stuffing Mashed Potatoes 
Turnips and Cauliflower 
Frozen Cranberries 
Neapolitan Salad Deviled Almonds 
Old-fashioned Plum Pudding with Hard Sauce 
Crackers and Cheese Coffee Bonbons 
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The , 
Hess Welded Steel Furnace 


Presents features of excellence, not found in com- 
bination in any other furnace, resulting as a whole 
in a heater not equalled for economy and efficiency. 


The welded seams are guaranteed never to leak as 
long as the furnace stands. 


Cleanliness, simplicity, easy regulation and adapt- 
ability to all fuels, are combined in the Hess Fur- 
nace, making it a perfect heater for the home. 


We sell direct from factory to you. A rough sketch 
of your house will enable us to estimate the ex- 
pense of a complete equipment. A detailed plan 
will be sent you with a price for the whole outfit 
delivered at your door. 


Illustrated directions for installing, the loan of tools—plan ser- 
vice, etc., and finally, a guarantee of complete success in heating, 
are supplied to every purchaser. a) 


appia 
wE 


ate: HESS WARMING & VENTILATING CO. 


A 48 page booklet describes it all. Send for one. 
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Advice by Mail 


in all branches of interior deco- 
5 tation and furnishing. Two 
dollars per room. Samples and 


complete color guide. 


ANN WENTWORTH 


former Decorative Editor of 
“The House Beautiful” 
461 Fourth Ave. New York City 


& LASTS & LASTS & LASTS & LASTS 


Tell your lumber dealer about it s c 
Look for this on every board— = m 
Accept no Cypress without tbis mark. Theos hes Ree US PrOD 
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Cherry Cocktail 
Clear tomato soup Croutons 
Roast Chicken Corn Dressing Brussels Sprouts 


Baked Sweet Potatoes Onions 
Waldorf Salad Wafers 
Mince Pie Cheese 
Coffee 
Oyster Bisque Crackers 
Celery Radishes Olives 


Roast Goose Giblet Sauce 
Individual Cranberry Sherbets 
Mashed Squash Potatoes Creamed Peas 
White Grape Salad Wafers 
Apple Pie Coffee 
Suggestions for Christmas Suppers 
Orange Fruit Cup 
Tunafish or Oyster a la King 
Pear Salad Cloverleaf Rolls 
Hickory Nut Cake Coffee 


Hot Spiced Grape Juice 
Club Salad Baking Powder Biscuits 
Hot Turkey Sandwich 
Lemon Ice Sponge Cake 


Oyster Cocktail 
Chicken Jelly with Mayonnaise 
Cucumber Salad Cream Tea Biscuits 


Lemon Sponge Tarts Cocoa 
Chicken Bouillon Wafers 
Date Salad Rye Bread 
Frozen Fruit Wafers 


Coffee 


For the Children’s Party 
Date Sandwiches Buttered Raisin Bread 
Fruit Salad 
Spice Cakes 
Pop Corn Candy 


The Yuletide Chafing Dish Spread 
Pigs in Blankets Potato Chips 
Creamed Peas Beaten Biscuits 
Plain Cookies Tea 
Oyster Bisque 

Chop finely one head of celery. Save 
the root. Cover with boiling salted 
water and simmer one-half hour. Add 
two tablespoonfuls of cornstarch which 
has been moistened with cold water and 
when thick add 25 oysters which have 


Cocoa 
Apples 
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been drained. Stir until it reaches the 
boiling point and then add one pint of 
milk. Allow to boil again and serve. 


Maple Hard Sauce 

Cream together one tablespoonful of 
butter and three tablespoonfuls of pow- 
dered maple sugar. Add one tablespoon- 
ful of thick sweet cream and beat hard 
for five minutes. Chill before serving. 
Maple syrup may be used by boiling it 
with half its quantity of water until a 
soft ball is formed in cold water. Let it 
grain, harden, then grate or grind to a 
powder. 

Frozen Cranberries 

Pick over and wash four cups of cran- 
berries, add one and one-half cups of 
boiling water and two and one-half cups 
of sugar. Cook ten minutes, skimming 
during the cooking. Rub through a 
sieve, cool and pour into one-pound bak- 
ing powder cans. Pack in salt and ice, 
using equal parts and allow to stand four 
hours. There should be enough of the 
mixture to fill two cans. 


Deviled Almonds 

Fry two ounces of blanched shredded 
almonds until well browned. Mix to- 
gether two tablespoonfuls of chopped 
pickle, one tablespoonful of Worcester- 
shire sauce, one-fourth teaspoonful of 
salt and a few grain of cayenne. Pour 
over the nuts and serve as soon as thor- 
oughly heated. Deviled Almonds are 
often served with oysters. 


Cranberry Jam. 

Cook three cups of cranberries in two 
cups of water until soft. Press through 
a seive. Add to these one cup of raisins 
which have been cooked until tender in 
one and one-half cups of water, one and 
one-half cups of sugar and one-third cup 
of lemon juice. Boil until thick and clear. 
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LATEST TWELFTH EDITION 
The Most Complete Book I.Have Ever Published 
Two Hunprep DESIGNS 
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Price $1.50 
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Interiors Beautiful 


SIXTH REVISED EDITION 
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N PLANNING your new home, the study of interior treatment both as to 
architectural detail and decoration is of equal importance to obtaining a good 
design and a practical, well-planned house. This book illustrates the interiors 

of many successful homes and contains much valuable and authoritative advice on 
Interior Decoration. Printed on enamel coated paper which brings out the beauti- 
ful detail of the illustrations. Size 714x11. 160 pages. Flexible embossed cover 
in colors. 


CONTENTS: 


Interior Decoration, taking up Color Dining Rooms. 
Schemes, Treatment of Woodwork, Sleeping Rooms. 


Walls, Ceilings, etc. Sun Rooms. 
Entrances. Fireplaces. 
Halls and Stairways. Breakfast Rooms. 
Living Rooms. Outdoor Living Rooms. 


Brim Full of Good Things. Price—$2.00 


A Year’s Subscription to Keith’s Magazine and Interiors Beautiful $4.50 
POSTAGE PAID : 


Collaborated and published by 


M. L. KEITH, Abbay Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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The Cleaning Closet 


rH T 1S impossible to keep dust and 
wea. dirt from coming into the house; 
but it is possible to control, to a 
-s degree at least, how much of 
the housekeeper’s time it shall absorb. 
Doing a thing, of itself, often does not 
take so much time as getting ready to 
do it. Here are the advantages of hav- 
ing all the cleaning things kept in one 
closet, so that time Pand energy shall not 
be spent in collecting the utensils needed. 
Each housekeeper must select the uten- 
sils according to her own needs and re- 
quirements. Here is a list, given by 
Farmer’s Bulletin 927, as cleaning closet 
equipment: 
Broom, with hook in handle for hang- 
ing. 
Long handled dast pan. 
Brushes for cleaning, several kinds. 
Dusters—cheese cloth, worn silk, or 
flannelette. Oiled dusters may be 
made by dipping pieces of cheese- 
cloth in two quarts of warm water to 
which one-half cup of kerosene has 
been added. Keep such dusters in 
a tin box when not in use, and do not 
use around stove or lighted lamp, as 
they are inflammable. 
A blackboard eraser covered 
flannelette, for stove polishing. 
Wall mop, made by tying over an or- 
dinary broom, a bag made of cotton 
or wool cloth. 
Bucket with wringer, for mopping. 
A piece of inch board 15 inches square, 


with 


with rollers, which makes a conve- 
nient platform on which to set mop 
bucket, and permits it to be moved 
easily without lifting. 

An oiled floor mop to use on polished 
floor. Several good floor mops are 
on the market, or one may be made 
of old stockings, or old wool or flan- 
nelette. Cut into inch strips, and 
sew across the middle to a founda- 
tion of heavy cloth. Fasten this to 
an old broom or mop handle. Dip 
into a solution made of one-half cup 
melted paraffin and one cup kerosene 
and allowed to dry. To keep moist, 
roll tight and keep in a paper bag, 
away from a stove or lamp. It is 
just-as well to place in a deep tin can. 

Carpet sweeper or vacuum cleaner. 


To Remove Ink. 

When any of the common writing inks 
are spilled there are a few things which 
may be tried first which will tend to keep 
the spot from drying and setting in the 
fabric. Ink spilled on white cotton or 
linen, if it can immediately be immersed 
in water, or dipped in milk, so that the 
ink is not permitted to dry in the fabric, 
can sometimes be entirely removed. In 
other conditions such absorbents as corn 
meal, salt, French chalk, fuller’s earth, 
magnesia, or talcum powder may be ap- 
plied. This treatment will remove any 
ink not absorbed by the fibers, and keeps 
the ink from spreading. Work the ab- 
sorbent around with some blunt instru- 
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ment, and renew it when it becomes col- 
ored. When the dry absorbent fails to 
take any more ink, make it into a paste 
with water and continue the application. 
If the ink was spilled on a carpet, this 
treatment may be followed by rubbing 
the surface with a cut lemon, squeezing 
on the juice and rinsing between appli- 
cations with a clean, wet cloth until no 
more ink can be removed. Rub the spot 
with a clean, dry cloth. After the carpet 
is dry brush up the nap with a stiff 
brush. 
Paint. 

Paint may generally be removed by 
sponging the spots in pure turpentine, or 
washing the whole article in it, if the 
spots are large or scattered. Benzol and 
wood alcohol in equal parts will general- 
ly remove paint, if not too dry. 


Automobile Grease. 


Black spots of automobile grease can 
be removed from washable fabrics by 
touching the spot first with lard, or but- 
ter, and rubbing under the fingers until 
the black begins to flow in the grease; 
then it is necessary to remove the grease 
with soap and water and the black spot 
will go with it. 


IXL ROCK 
MAPLE, BIRCH 
AND BEECH 
FLOORING 


E 


One important feature 
is the wedge shaped 
tongue and groove 
which enters easily, drives 
up snug and insures a 
perfect face at all times 
Ò without after smoothing, an 
advantage that is not obtained 
by any other manufacture. 
O thod of air- 
and kila drying hes stood 
the test for thirty years. 
Address 
Wisconsin Land & Lumber Co. 
Hermansville, Mich. 


WS 


Coa J 


“The Finest Milled 
Flooring in the World” 


Edeson Radio Phones 
Adustable Diaphragm Clearance 


We guarantee satisfaction, or your money 


refunded. The adjustment feature places osr 
phones on a par with the world’s greacest makes 
Our sales plan eliminates dealer's profits and 
losses from bad accounts, hence the low price. 
Better phones cannot be made. Immediate 
deliveries. Double 3000 Ohm sets, $3.98; 1500 
Ohm single set, $2.50. Circular free 
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No Underheating! 


In homes where the temperature is hand-regulated, 
the rooms are generally too hot or too cold, seldom 
comfortable. This variation in temperature is un- 
necessary. The “Minneapolis” automatically main- 
tains normal, healthy temperature. Lowers the tem- 
perature at night, raises it in the morning while you 
sleep. Cuts fuel bills, Savessteps. Quickly and easily 
installed in old or new homes on any type of heating 
system burning any kind of fuel. Half a million 
in use, Write for free booklet, 


fINNEAPOLIS 
HEAT REGULATOR Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


2725 Fourth Ave., So. 


WARM and 
VENTILATE 


your home at minimum ex- 
pense and with maximum 
satisfaction, with the 


NT 


Steel Furnace 

Simply built, stays in order, is easily cleaned, 

burns any fuel with best results because of its 

longer fire travel. Send us your plans. No 

charge for laying out a Heating System. 
HAYNES-LANGENBERG MFG. CO. 

4062 Forest Park Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 


Let one of our engineers advise 
which of the 150 Kewanee plants meets 
your individual needs. Write for bul- 
letins on Running Water, Electric 
Light snd Sewage Disposal. 


KEWANEE PRIVATE UTILITIESCO. 
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Electricity for the Home 


HERE is so much that we do not 

know about electricity, and the 
possibilities of its utilization, 
even those of us who are using it 
all the time, that many so-called “Electri- 
cal Homes,” fully wired and equipped, 
are being built in many parts of the coun- 
try as a demonstration of what may be 
expected and required of electricity. Ben- 
jamin Franklin, when he experimented 
with his key and his kite, little dreamed 
of the magnitude of the boon which he 
was conferring on posterity. No human 
touch can rival the delicacy and the sure- 
ness of the electrical response, and its 
power is manifolded beyond our concep- 
tion. 

“And even today, few realize the pos- 
sibilities of electricity in removing physi- 
cal drudgery from the household. Tucked 
away in every woman’s heart is her ideal 
of a household conducted with instru- 
ments more speedy than human hands 
And the woman who learns of the ser- 
vice flowing through the wires which 
lead to the simple-looking button on her 
wall, is on the threshold of a new life.” 

Here are some facts about the Elec- 
trical House of Kansas City, built along 
Georgian lines, of mat faced brick and 
located in the Country Club District. 

All wiring is taken into the house 
through underground cables. 

There are two hundred convenience 
outlets in the house—thirty-six in the 
basement alone. (Convenience outlets are 


devices enabling one to instantly connect 
portable lamps or other appliances.) 

House has intercommunicating tele- 
phone system. 

The house is wired for radio service 
and has a complete cabinet type radio set 
which has the appearance of a piece of 
furniture. i 

A unique feature is the illuminated 
house number, controlled by a switch. 

There are five cornice lights, controlled 
by a switch at three places inside the 
house. Besides the decorative feature if 
one is giving a party, this is a practical 
method of safeguarding the house at 
night, as the person turning on the light 
may be concealed in darkness while the 
exterior of the house is flooded with light 

All the closets in the house have ceil- 
ing lights controlled by door switch, 
which lights the closet when door is 
opened. When airing closet, the light 
may be disconnected. 

The ice man need never call at this 
house, as the house is equipped with re- 
frigerating system. The temperature of 
the refrigerator is maintained by ther- 
mostatic control. The refrigerator is 
equipped with trays for making ice for 
table service. 

The house is heated with a fuel oil 
burner. The hot water heating plant is 
controlled by a thermostat. Flush type 
wall electric heaters are used in sunroom, 
bathrooms, and wherever a portable 
heater might be wanted. 
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A frequent difficulty in many families 
is remembering to turn off the basement 
lights. The electrical house is equipped 
with a colored pilot light, above the base- 
ment door, which will be illuminated 
when the basement lights are on. 

The kitchen is equipped with a 16-inch 
exhaust fan, which will move approxi- 
mately 1,500 cubic feet of air per minute, 
assuring a house free from cooking fumes. 

The kitchen is equipped with electric 
range; also an electric dish - washer, 
which, when not in use, may serve as a 
cabinet type table. Besides the center 
ceiling lights, there are individual lights 
at range and sink. 

The basement is equipped with electric 
washing machine. Outlets are provided 
for an electrically operated ironing ma- 
chine. There is also a hand iron, equipped 
with a bull’s-eye, which lights when the 
iron is on. An oscillating electric fan 
will be placed conveniently near the 
ironer. 

Other appliances in the house will be: 

Portable vacuum cleaner. 

Electric player piano. 

Electric phonograph. 

Electric cabinet type sewing machine. 

Kitchen unit for mixing, chopping, 
freezing, etc. 

Electric percolator, toaster, waffle iron, 
grill, curling iron, vibrator, hair drier, 
milk warmer, Violet ray and oscillating 
fans. 

The electric light fixtures throughout 
the house have been especially designed, 
‘the motif being taken from the individual 
rooms and general house scheme. 

SLATE 

The Bureau of Mines has recently been 
conducting a detailed study of the slate 
industry with special reference to in- 
creased efficiency in its production, prep- 
aration, and utilization, according to the 
Mineral Technologist, Oliver Bowles. A 
more carefully described classification is 
advocated, which should state more ex- 
plicitly the qualities in the classification, 
and give a better understanding to the 
prospective user, of the material and of 
the industry. The proper laying of slate 
Should also be better understood. 

“It may be of interest to the general 
reader to know that slate is originally 
formed from mud or soft clay, carried 
down by streams and laid down in suc- 
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Gz» Short Metre 


birch i is BEAUTIFUL, STRONG, 
HARD- (wear- resisting) —takes 
STAIN well, ENAMEL perfectly. 
And birch VENEERED DOORS 
and PANELS add greatly to the 
beauty of birch interior trim. 
Get the birch story in full in the 
FREE BIRCH BOOK we want to send you. 


THE BIRCH MAN UFACT URERS 


203 F. R. A.B shkosh, Wis. 


No bathroom is complete without a 


HESS WHITE STEEL MEDI- 
CINE CABINET or LAV- 
ATORY MIRROR 


Coated inside and out with the best grade 
of SNOW WHITE baked enamel. 


This mark 


guarantees it everlasting- 
ly against cracking, blist- 
ering or flaking. Your 
money back if you are 
not pleased. 

Five sizes — three 
styles. If your dealer is 
not yet supplied, write 
us direct. 


Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. 
1217 Tacoma Bldg., Chicago 
Makers of HESS WELDED STEEL FURNACES 


Stillwell 
PLAN BOOKS 


of 
CALIFORNIA 
STYLE orimate 
HOMES 


—show Pictures, Floor Plans and Estimated Costs of 
Building over 200 Selected Designs. 
“West Coast Bungalows” 
50 Houses-6 and 7 Rooms-$1. 
“Little Bungalows” 


“Representative Cal. Homes” 
50 Houses-7 to 10 Rooms-$1. 
“The New Colonials” 

60 Houses-6 to 10 Rooms-$1. 75 Houses-3-4-5 Rooms-$1, 
SPECIAL OFFER. Send $2.50 for any three 

of these books and get Garage Folder FREE. 

Books and Blueprints sold with Money-Back Guarantee. 

E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 743 Cal. Bide , Los Angeles 
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cessive layers in deep water. The pres- 
sure of superiniposed materials gradually 


compresses the clay into a firm rock. 


known as shale. In many places this 
shale was, during the succeeding ages, 
subjected to intense pressure and folding 
due to mountain-building forces within 
the earth. This intense pressure, to- 
gether with high temperature, changed 
the clay into other minerals such as mica, 
chlorite and silica, which are very resis- 
tant to weathering, and also developed 
a very definite cleavage or splitting di- 
rection which characterizes the rock as 
slate. It is this property which renders 
slate of value for roofing, for, by using a 
broad chisel and a wooden mallet, a ‘slate 
worker can readily spit it into thin sheets 
which are later trimmed into rectangles.” 


: 
A Warm House In Winter 
| A Cool House In Summer | 


NATCO 


HOLLOW TILE 


HE SATISFACTION you get 

out of your home depends 
largely on the materials that go into | 
it. Therefore build for comfort and 
permanence—fire-safe—weather- 
proof—dampness-free. Build of 
Natco Hollow Tile—with finished 
face or as a base for stucco or to 
back up face brick. Write for book 
of Natco Homes today. You'll read 
it with interest—and profit. 


|| NATIONAL FIRE-PR@DFING: COMPANY 


325 FULTON BUILDING 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
| 
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The difference between the fading and 
the unfading slates should be known be- 
fore selection is made. For example, the 
professional roofer knows the changing 
effects of “sea green” slate, but the pur- 
chaser commonly does not know that the 
original color alters to various shades. 
Such variability in color is by no means 
undesirable, for it gives many beautiful 
effects, and such slates are much in de- 
mand. 

If slates fall below *4, inch in thickness 
they are likely to be so weakened that 
undue losses occur from breakage during 
punching and laying. 

Slate roofs give much better service 
when placed by men who specialize in 
such work. For example, most carpen- 
ters in placing slates drive the nails 
“home” just as they would in securing 
wooden shingles, with the result that 
when the sheeting dries and shrinks the 
slates are cracked. A skilled slate roofer 
does not drive the nail to its full depth, 
but allows the slate to hang loosely. 

Occasionally the nail holes in slates are 
punched by the manufacturer before ship- 
ment. However, the practical roofer 
usually punches the slates at the place 
where they are to be used, and during the 
punching process he selects them into 
three grades—thin, medium and thick. 
The heaviest slates are then placed near 
the eaves, those of medium thickness 
midway, and the lightest at the ridge, 
which gives a very uniform roof. 

The qualities of slate are well known, 
as it is one of the oldest and most endur- 
ing building materials. Nature has pro- 
vided a wide choice of unfading and 
weathering colors, from black, through 
the blues, browns, grays and greens, 
sometimes mottled, and through the pur- 
ples, reds and even yellow. Specially 
chosen slates in variegated colors and 
graduated thickness are provided for 
architectural effects. “Nature has select- 
ed and assorted the materials in the com- 
position of slate.” authorities tell us. A 
slate roof was placed on an English chapel 
at Bradford-on-Avon over 1,200 vears 
ago, and has remained there through the 
centuries, and is still in good condition. 
Here in America it is reported that one 
slate roof covered six buildings in suc- 
cession, and was again placed on the sev- 
enth after 176 years of use. 
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Building Experiences 


How We Built Our Home 


G. H. B. 


E have had many compli- 
ments on our new home, 
built from Keith plans, 
from which we made some 
changes. 

We had intended to let the con- 
tract, but, digging cellar ourselves, 
we found a very fine grade of build- 
ing sand with which cement blocks 
were made for foundation, and all 
plastering and chimney and walks 
were done. 

This with two other incidentals 
changed matters, so we bought all 
material ourselves and various ar- 
tisans were hired or contracted 
with, individually. 

Southern pine and fir was used 
throughout and all interior trim 
sandpapered and finished. As qual- 
ity and grain were good, the result is a 
natural finish which, we think, cannot be 
improved. 

Floors of two and one-half inch south- 
ern pine with border, were also sandpa- 
pered after scraping, and were then var- 
nished. 

We went with the carpenter and se- 
lected all lumber ourselves with the re- 
sult that our neighbors remarked that we 
had unusually good material and a well 
built house. 

A man having had lots of experience, 
who was out of work at the time, was 
hired to supervise construction, and he 
saved us both time and money. For 
heating, we installed one pipe furnace 
with a 20-inch fire box and were comfort- 
able throughout the house in severe cold, 
and high cold winds, on a little over five 
tons of coal, from November 15 to April 


= ¢ 
The upper part of the house is shingled and stained brown. 
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20. The house is well adapted to this 
heating, with all doors kept open. The 
house, including heating, plumbing, 
painting, sewer and water connections 
and grading, cost, aside from the lot, ap- 
proximately $4,500, under high wages 
and material. 

With our experience now we could du- 
plicate the house for $4,000 and make 
money. 

We built the upper part of house, 
shingled, stained dark brown; lower part 
clapboards painted pearl gray; trimming 
white. 

It is slightly elevated and we have 
clear view through Wilder Terrace to the 
highway beyond. 

We are highly pleased with our house, 
and have had many compliments from 
our friends on its appearance, build and 
arrangement. 


HOW TO USE 
THEM 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—When the building idea takes 


This department is created for the benefit of KEITH’s 
given will be the best that the country affords. 
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possession of you—and the build idea i 
person; when you feel the need of unbiased information, place your problems uilding idea is dormant or active in every 


before KEITH'S staff of 


wood 
readers and will be conducted in their interest. The information 


The purpose of this department is to give information, either specific or eral, th b: of wood bring 
about the exercise of greater intelligence in the use of forest products and create profit and attest to he bi > : 


Wood and Gazao 


ATURE has labored for centuries 
to produce raw material from 
which our furniture is fashioned,” 
says the American Homes Bu- 

reau, “yet Nature makes no duplicates in 

wood. 

“There are thousands of different spe- 
cies of wood in the world, but no two 
square inches are alike. The same wood 
may be plain-sawed or quarter-sawed but 
there will be a world of difference in the 
two. No inch in the same board is like 
another. You will never find two pieces 
of wood of the same texture. 

“And right here it might be said that 
Americans, because they have grown fa- 
miliar with wood, have, in a way, bred 
contempt for it. The federal government 
is teaching and practicing forest conserva- 
tion, states are developing tracts for the 
propagation of the different varieties of 
wood which will be most required in 
years to come. It is merely a step to pro- 
vide wood for the future generations. 

“Trees are developed much the same 
as a human being is developed. They 
have vertical pipes or pores which carry 
water and a modicum of mineral through 
their trunks and limbs, just as the blood 
feeds the human body. -It is generally be- 
lieved that a ‘tree grows out of the 
ground. If air could be absolutely kept 


away from any kind of vegetation for 30 
or 40 hours, that vegetation would die. 
Trees have what are known as trans- 
verse pores, which, by a difference in 
temperature, create expansion and con- 
traction, invisible to the eye. This rising 
and falling of the temperature makes the 
diaphragm of the tree, through these 
pores. 

“Were the whole history of wood and 
its development and uses to be written it 
would require writing the whole of hu- 
man history. There are no products in 
the world whose history will compare 
with those fashioned from wood. Civili- 
zation itself has evolved along the evolu- 
tion of wood and its uses. Civilization, 
as we know it today, would have been 
impossible without wood. And strange 
as it may seem to the reader, those na- 
tions which have succeeded most have 
been the ones that have followed the 
hardwood belts.” 

Dry Rot in Wood 

It is difficult to say just how the infec- 
tion of dry rot in buildings originates in 
every case, but in all probability some of 
it is due to the use of timber already in- 
fected in the lumber yard, so that build- 
ers should be extremely careful and in- 
spect the timber to see that there is no 
trace of decay present. When infected 
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Oak Floors create a bright, cheerful 
atmosphere of their own. There is a 
warmth, a welcome that you feel the 
moment you enter an Oak Floored 
room. No amount of costly decorations 
can achieve its quiet elegance, its refine- 
ment. 


Oak can be stained and re-stained in 
a wide range of tones from the usual 
golden brown to a beautiful silver gray, 
to suit any color scheme. 


Properly waxed or varnished Oak 
Floors improve with age and use. Many 
old time mansions have Oak Floors that 
have passed the century mark. 


Oak Floors save time and labor, be- 
ing easy to keep clean and dustless. 


And you may be surprised to learn 


“I~ 


Econo 


that they cost less than ordinary floors, 
plus the unwieldy, unsanitary carpets 
they are so largely displacing. 


Buildings of any kind with Oak 
Floors sell or rent for 25% more. 
Hence they are an investment for your 
descendants. 


If you are going to remodel, there is 
a special thickness of Oak Flooring 
(3% of an inch) which goes right on 
top of your old floors. It costs less 
than the other thicknesses. 


Two interesting booklets, in colors, 
will be mailed to you free, upon request. 
Or any architect, contractor or lumber 
dealer will give you exact costs covering 
your requirements, and other informa- 
tion. 


OAK FLOORING ADVERTISING BUREAU 


1042 Ashland Block, 


Chicago, lli. 
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timber is placed in a moist situation, par- 
ticularly in contact with the ground, any 
rot in the stick is bound to develop and 
cause further trouble. In eradicating this 
fungus it is absolutely necessary to do a 
thorough job in removing every bit of in- 
fection. The timber used in replacing the 
decayed wood should be given an antisep- 
tic treatment wherever possible. In the 
case of timbers beneath the building 
where the color and odor are not objec- 
tionable, coal tar creosote is perhaps the 
best substance to use. For timber which 
must be used for interior purposes a col- 
orless preservative like sodium fluoride 
may be applied, according to C. J. Hum- 
phrey, pathologist for the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory, Madison, Wis. This is 
soluble in cold water up to about 4 per 
cent. Any of these preservatives can be 
applied with an ordinary brush, using 
from two to three coats, with intervals 
between for drying. The better practice, 
however, is to use timber which has been 
given a preservative treatment which in- 
sures that the wood is thoroughly im- 
pregnated and not merely surface steril- 
ized. 


Edwards sabatu: Roofing 


When an “Edwards” Metal roof is properly applied to a 
house, all of the charm of the Old Spanish Terra Cotta 
Roofing Tile is preserved, even to the color. 

The house takes on a new lease of life—it seems a better 
place to live in. An Edwards Metal or Tile roof is a real 
commerce asset and will bring a better return in rent or 
sale. 

Edwards Metal Roofings made to have the appearance of 
wood shingles—tile—slate, or any other roofing effect, and 
none of these fine artistic effects will cost any more than a 
plain commonphace roof. 

All Edwards Metal Roofing is easy to lay—no big expense 
for skilled labor—storms and winds will not wrench it 
loose or make it a rattle-trap. le is lightning-proof and 
fire-proof—Reduces Insurance Rates. 

When an Edwards Roof is laid, it is there to stay. 

Send for our literature—it explains. 


THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 


The Werld's Largest Makers ef Metal Ceilings, 
Maal Shingles, Maal Roofing, Siding, Relling 
Ders, Metal Lockers, etc. 


621-541 Calvert Street. CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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The Colonial Home and Cypress. 

The latest volume of the little Cypress 
pocket library is a very interesting book- 
let on the Colonial home, with three 
sheets of pen sketches, the preliminary 
sketches for the little drawings which 
appear in the book. The booklet is filled 
with much interesting information con- 
cerning the Colonial, much of which is 
used through the courtesy of the publish- 
ers of architectural books and magazines, 
with acknowledgments to Arts and Dec- 
oration, Country Life, Keith’s Magazine, 
House Beautiful, etc. It is quite pro- 
fusely illustrated. 

Good Wood Preservative. 

To preserve wood against decay a sub- 
stance must first of all be poisonous to 
wood-destroying fungi. Decay in wood 
is not due to direct chemical action or 
action of the elements, but is always the 
result of the activity of these plants which 
feed on the wood and thus destroy it. To 
prevent fungous infection, the preserva- 
tive must be able to penetrate the wood 
thoroughly enough to form a continuous 
exterior shell of poisonous treated wood 
deeper than any surface checks which are 
likely to develop, and to retain its toxic- 
ity, or poisoning power, under service 
conditions. 

Safety in handling and use is another 
important consideration. A wood pre- 
servative must not be a dangerous poison 
to men and animals, a highly inflammable 
substance, nor a material injurious to 
wood. If it seriously corrodes iron, steel, 
or brass its use is limited because of its 
action on the treating equipment and on 
bolts and metal fastenings in contact with 
the wood in service. Color, odor, and ef- 
fect on paint are sometimes of consider- 
able importance. 

There are materials of established pro- 
tective value now on the market which 
are both cheap and plentiful. The stand- 
ard wood preservatives in the United 
States are zinc chloride and coal-tar creo- 
sote. Their value has been established 
by many years’ use of millions of railroad 
ties, poles, posts, paving blocks, mine 
timbers, and other wood treated with 
them. Search for new and better preser- 
vatives is constantly being made, but in 
the meantime the wood-preserving in- 
dustry has at its command these reliable 
materials. 
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Bulletin on Mahogany 

The forest service of the United States 
Department of Agriculture announces 
that under the name of “mahogany” the 
wood of more than 60 different kinds o 
trees has been marketed. Most of these 
woods come from the tropics, but even 
American birch and red gum are used in 
furniture and sold as mahogany. 

The federal department has issued a 
special bulletin, No. 1050, for the benefit 
of those who want to be able to identify 
the various kinds of woods likely to be 
called mahogany. This bulletin tells how 
every kind may be distinguished. 

For the buyer of furniture, or of wood 
for interior trim, this bulletin may be of 
great assistance. His own knowledge of 
wood grain is his best assurance that he 
is getting what he thinks he is buying. 

The bulletin deals with the identifica- 
tion of true mahogany, certain so-called 
mahoganies and some common substi- 
tutes. It is a carefully constructed key. A 
hand magnifying glass and a piece of 
wood which can be cut to show structure 
and color are all the equipment needed 
to apply the key. 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, 
Circulation, Etc., Required by the Act of 
Congress of August 24, 1912, 

Of Keith’s Magazine on Home Building, pub- 
lished monthly at Minneapolis, Minn., for 
October 1, 1922. 

State of Minnesota, County of Hennepin—ss. 
Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 

state and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
M. L. Keith, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is 
the owner of the Keith’s Magazine, and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management, etc., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption, re- 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied 
in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
to-wit: 

1. That the names and address of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: 

Publisher—M. L. Keith, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Editor—M. L. Keith, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Managing Editor—-E. Bartholomew. 

2. That the owner is: 

M. L. Keith, Minneapolis, Minn. 

3. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders owning or 
holding 1 per cent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 

None. M. L. KEITH. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 31st 
day of October, 1922. 

(Seal) R. R. CLARK. 


My commission expires June 5, 1923. 


HOW TO BUILD IT 


A Handbook Every Home- Builder 
Should Have 
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A great many homes are built without 
an architect's supervision. When this 
is the case, go out on the job with a 
copy of this book in your pocket, and 
you will not only be able to recognize 
faulty work, but you can give intelligent 
instructions to the workmen and show 
them how to do it right. 

See that your home is built right. 
Look after the construction yourself, and 
with this book to guide you, faulty work 
will be detected and you can accomplish 
more and better results. 

Revised Edition 
Price, $1.25; postage, 4c. 


Published by 


M. L. KEITH 


204-5 Abbay Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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SELECT YOUR DESIGN 


from the hundreds of Artistic Homes 
shown in the set of KEITH’S 


10 PLAN BOOKS 


Keith’s it ra will help you decide your building problems and to get the home of your 
desire. Will inform you on the use of building materials and forms of construction which will 
secure a comfortable, warm house. Takes up Interior Decoration and Home Furnishing. 


A year’s subscription brings you 12 Home building numbers and your choice of any three 
of Keith’s Plan Books, Three Dollars. 


The entire set of 10 Books 
$5.0 with a year’s subscription $5.00 
Send orders to 


KEITH CORPORATION 


198-9 ABBAY BLDG. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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SAVE HALF - INSTALL YOUR OWN 


PLUMBING- -HEATING 


BY OUR NEW EASY METHOD 


Reduce The High Cost of Building 
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MIZZI SIII wm Our big Handy Man Book Plumbing 
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| and Heating encyclopedia shows and 
explains our new Easy Method of 
Installation; how to savo skilled Ķ 
labor, unnecessary material and heavy § 
work. Any handy-man can do the 
work with our simplified systems and 
Easily Understood Working plans. 
Our labor saving connections save 
cutting, threading, time and material. 
Even if you are a practical plumber, 
"| the Big Saving by using our products e] e 
‘ | and new Easy Installing Method will Hardin-Lavin 
e ~orrr” HARDIN-ENIN ss surprise you. Hot Water Boiler 


Send For Our Big Handy Man Book, PLUMBING and HEATING ENT CLOPEDIA 


Every builder, home owner, farmer, etc., needs this BIG INSTRUC. 
'a TIVE PLUMBING and HEATING ENCYCLOPEDIA. It contains 

HANDY MAN BOOK $ hundreds of floor plans, elevations, diagrams, designs and install- 
s ing sketches from the simplest to the most difficult systems, 

PLUMBING A HEATING | f showing in detail our simplified method of installing or re airing 
ENCYCLOPEDIA ja your own plumbing or heating. Gives hundreds of mechanical 

D : rules, kinks, reccipte, short cuts, etc; how to repair leaks; how 

to lay out plumbing and heating; how to estimate costs, includ- 


ing labor; the proper care of heating plante. It shows and 
describes over 10,000 


FACTORY FITTED PLUMBING AND HEATING 


EASY METHOD 
PLUMBING & HEATING If Gxtures and supplies with wholesale prices on everything; helps 
SUPPLIES i you select the best plumbing outfit, water supply system or heating 
AT WHOLESALE plant to meet your needs; thoroughly describes our NEW EASY 
HARDIN-LAVIN co K METHOD. Shows how to save skilled labor, unnecessary material 
, «and heavy work by thie modern and quicker method. Any handy 
CHICAGO HY man can do the work with the aid of this Plumbing and Heating A f 
OP CSARS Encyclopedia. It ies a revelation even to the moet experienced Hardin-Lavin 
plumber. Pipeless Furnace 


LET US HELP YOU PLAN AND INSTALL BY OUR INEXPENSIVE EASY METHOD 


Send us a rough sketch of your building, or tell us what you have in mind for a plumbing outfit or 
water supply system or heating plant, and we will show you the simplest. moet inexpensive and 
best method of installation and help you select the best fixtures or system for your wants, 


ee SiS eS Sina Write Today and Save 


HARDIN-LAVIN CO, 
4559-61 Cottage Grove Av., Chicago, Ill. 


Enclosed please find 50c. Send me your 
Handy Man Book Plumbing and Heating 
Encyclopedia with special wholesale discount 
sheet, and your monthly Bulletin Service. 
I am interested in, Mark X. 


Plumbing 

Pumps 

Water Supply System 

Pipeless Heating Plants 

—| Warm Air Heating Plants 
__| Septic Tank Syphon 

Hot Water and Steam Heating 


Send 50c for our big complete 
Handy Man Book Plumbing and 


with monthly Bulletin Service 


$500,000 plants behind our guarantee. 
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Five-RooM House No. 529 


This five-room English house is one of the ninety-six designs in our ‘“Face Brick Bungalow and Small House Plans.” Note the splendid 
arrangement of the rooms, their size and exposures, as well as the fine lines and proportions in the exterior design. The garage and 
sleeping porch can be eliminated. Either the front or porch side can face the street, adapting the house to a wide or narrow lot. 


ND FLOOR PLAN FIRST FLOCR PLAX 


Designed for the Service Department, American Face Brick Association 


Why Face Brick Is Economical 


HE fact that Face Brick makes such durable, attrac- 
tive and beautiful homes—whether large or small 
—leads many prospective builders to think that it must 
be a costly material. A little investigation will, how- 
ever, persuade any open-minded person that the very 
opposite is true. 
The Face Brick house is slightly higher in first cost, 
but it effects many savings that make it the most eco- 
nomical house you can build. Slow depreciation, no 
repair bills, painting only around doors and windows, 
low insurance rates, and smaller fuel bills, in a few 
years more than wipe out the small difference in cost 
between Face Brick and the less durable and less beau- 
tiful materials. Then, too, the comfort, fire-safety, and 
beauty of the Face Brick house have a tangible, eco- 
nomic value, though they cannot be assessed in dollars 
and cents. “The Story of Brick,”an artistic booklet with 
numerous illustrations, discusses these matters in de- 
tail. [thas much helpful information for all who intend 
to build. Sent free. 
“Face Brick Bungalow and Small House Plans” are 


issued in four bookletø showing 3 to 4-room houses, 
5-room houses, 6-room houses and 7 to 8-room houses, 
in all ninety-six, each reversible with a different exte- 
rior design. These designs are unusual and distinctive, 
combined with convenient interiors and economical 
construction. The entire set for one dollar. Any one 
of the booklets, 25 cents, preferably in stamps. 

We have the complete working drawings, specifica- 
tions and masonry quantity estimates at nominal 
prices. Select from the booklets the designs you like 
best and order the plans, even if you are not going to 


‘build now, for their study will be not only interesting 


and instructive, but helpful in formulating your future 
plans for a home. 

You may want “The Home of Beauty,” fifty designs, 
mostly two stories, representing a wide variety of archi- 
tectural styles and floor plans. Sent for 50 cents in 
stamps. We also distribute complete working drawings, 
specifications and quantity estimates for these houses 
at nominal prices. Address, American Face Brick Asso- 
ciation, 1724 Peoples Life Building, Chicago, Illinois. 


NOT HOW CHEAP—BUT HOW GOOD 
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